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‘THE TWELVE’ MEET A LANGUAGE REQUIREMENT 


Doris K. ARJONA 
Stetson University, De Land, Florida 


The early Franciscan missionaries to 
Mexico left a record of energy, courage 
and devotion that still stirs the imagina- 
tion.* We see them all in the silhouette of 
the first nameless friar who came to 
Jalisco, “a pie y descalzo y levantadas las 
faldas del hdbito, y con un rosario en la una 
mano y un bordén en la otra.” “A puro 
talén”’ they climbed mountains wrapped 
in clouds, descended into frightful abysses, 
crossed swollen rivers on reed rafts 
floated with gourds and propelled by 
Indian swimmers.? Their food was the 
tortilla, chile, and tuna of the Indians, 
“comida bien poca y curiosamente gui- 
sada.’ At night each wrapped himself in 
his cloak which, says Tello, “le servia de 
colchén y frazada, poniendo la mitad de él 
debajo y la otra mitad arriba.’* These 
Franciscans began their vast work of 
Christianizing the Indians with no knowl- 
edge of the many and difficult languages 
of the country and almost no one to in- 
struct them, yet they resolved from the 
first to teach and preach, not in Spanish, 
but in the languages of those whom they 
hoped to convert. To what extent did 
they, as a group and as individuals, meet 
this self-imposed language requirement? 

The story begins with the arrival of the 
Franciscan Friars Minor, known as ‘the 
twelve,’ who reached Veracruz in May of 
1524.5 They intended that their number 
should underline their apostolic char- 
acter: they had made it twelve by includ- 
ing at the last moment a lay brother 
named Juan Palos, portero in a convent of 
Seville. Their leader was Fray Martin de 
Valencia, named, as the custom was, from 
the place of his birth. They had been sent 
to Mexico at the request of Cortés. They 


* This study was made possible by a Stetson- 
Carnegie grant-in-aid in 1950. 
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carried bulls issued by two popes author- 
izing them, in the absence of a bishop, to 
perform all sacraments. They were the 
first missionaries with papal authority to 
reach New Spain. 

However, three unauthorized Flemish 
missionaries had preceded them. The lay 
brothers Fray Pedro de Gante, Fray Juan 
de Tecto, and Fray Juan de Aora had 
landed in Veracruz in August of 1523. 
When ‘the twelve’ arrived, Fray Pedro de 
Gante had already set up the first school 
founded to teach European culture to 
young Indians of the New World, and he 
and his two companions were well ad- 
vanced in their language study. Fray 
Pedro himself stammered, but he had 
learned to speak to the Indians with con- 
siderable ease; indeed he was more at 
home with them than with most Span- 
iards.6 Fray Juan de Tecto, formerly a 
professor at the University of Paris, had 
composed his Primeros rudimentos de la 
doctrina cristiana en lengua mexicana.” 

Unhappily ‘the three’ were not three for 
long. In October of 1524 Fray Juan de 
Tecto and Fray Juan de Aora accom- 
panied Cortés on his ill-fated expedition 
to Honduras, and perished on the return 
journey. Nevertheless the groundwork 
laid by ‘the three’ enabled at least two of 
‘the twelve’ to begin preaching in Nahuatl 
(the official language of the Aztec empire, 
usually called lengua mexicana) only six 
months after their arrival. 

‘The twelve’ reached Veracruz most 
auspiciously, on the day “en que bajé el 
Espiritu Santo sobre las Apostdlicas 
cabezas en forma de lenguas.’* They re- 
ceived one of their first language lessons, 
a famous one, at one stage of the long 
journey in which they walked, barefoot, 
to Mexico City. It was in Tlaxcala. The 
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market was crowded with Indians who 
kept pointing to the patched habits and 
bare feet of the Franciscans and saying, 
“‘motolinea, motolinea’’. Fray Toribio de 
Benavente, ‘‘con el deseo que trafa de 
aprender la lengua de los indios,” in- 
quired about the word. One of the Span- 
iards told him that it meant “poor,” 
whereupon he made it his name, thinking 
it appropriate for one who was renewing 
his vow of poverty in a new land. He 
signed himself thereafter as Fray Toribio 
Motolinfa.® 

After reaching Mexico City, the friars, 
organized as the Provincia del Santo 
Evangelio, spent two weeks in praying and 
planning their strategy. They divided 
into groups of three assigned to four 
towns: Mexico City, Texcoco, Huexot- 
zingo, and Tlaxcala. Then they separated, 
and the men in each group were thrown 
upon their own resources. The country 
and the people were strange to them; they 
had no lenguas.'° How did they begin 
their work? 

First they gathered together, probably 
in the houses of friendly chiefs, groups of 
Indian children, especially those of promi- 
nent families." For this initial step, 
Cortés gave them the indispensable aid of 
his authority. Then they tried preaching 
by signs, teaching ‘“‘mads por obra que por 
palabra.’’* When they spoke of Heaven 
they pointed to the sky; when they spoke 
of Hell they pointed to the earth or, on 
occasion, to fires, toads, or snakes. They 
showed pictures of Christ and the Virgin.” 
They taught the children, later the adults, 
to make the sign of the cross, to repeat in 
Latin the Pater Noster, Ave Maria, Credo, 
Salve Regina.“ They soon saw, however, 
that this learning by rote was bearing no 
real fruit and that they could convey the 
mysteries of the faith to the Indians only 
by speaking to them in their own tongue. 
They resolved to make a supreme effort 
to overcome their language handicap, 
invoking especially ‘‘al Glorioso ArcAngel 
San Miguel, que le eligieron por Patrén 
de las Lenguas.’* Saint Michael soon 
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showed them how to slay their dragon. 
Mendieta tells the story: 


Y ptsoles el Sefior en corazén que con los nifios 
que tenian por discipulos se volviesen también 
nifios como ellos para participar de su lengua. 
... Y asi fué, que dejando a ratos la gravedad 
de sus personas se ponian a jugar con ellos con 
pajuelas y pedrezuelas el rato que les daban de 
huelga, para quitarles el empacho con la co- 
municacién. Y traian siempre papel y tinta en 
las manos, y en oyendo el vocablo al indio, 
escribianlo, y al propdésito que lo dijo. Y a la 
tarde juntdbanse los religiosos y comunicaban 
los unos a los otros sus escriptos, y lo mejor 
que podian conformaban a aquellos vocablos 
el romance que les parecia mds convenir (pp. 
219-220). 


The good friars met with many disap- 
pointments. What they learned one day 
they had often to unlearn the next. 
However, the older children soon entered 
into the spirit of the game, talked with 
the friars and corrected their mistakes. 
Then a great piece of luck came their 
way in the form of a Spanish child, 
Alonsito de Molina, who had picked up 
the language of his Indian playmates and 
spoke it “‘con suavidad y gracia.” At the 
request of Cortés, his mother sent him to 
live with the Franciscans. They made 
him a little habit, and took him from 
convent to convent to serve as language 
teacher. ‘““Tenia su celda con los frailes, 
comfia con ellos y lefales a la mesa, y en 
todo iba siguiendo sus pisadas.” He was 
their first interpreter. When he grew up, 
he became a member of the order, and 
he wrote in Nahuatl many works indis- 
pensable to the friars in their work of 
conversion. 

The brighter Indian boys soon knew 
enough about Christianity to explain it 
to their own people. Often the friar 
listened (and learned) while his pupil 
preached in Nahuatl. As time went on, 
friars who knew Nahuatl but needed 
other Indian languages learned them in 
the same way: 


Yo que escribo esto llegué a tiempo que aun 
no habia suficiencia de frailes predicadores en 
las lenguas de los indios, y predicAbamos por 
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intérpretes. Y entre otros me acaecié tener uno 
que me ayudaba en cierta lengua barbara. Y 
habiendo yo predicado a los mexicanos en la 
suya (que es la mds general) entraba él vestido 
con un roquete o sobrepelliz, y predicaba a los 
bdrbaros en su lengua lo que yo a los otros 
habia dicho, con tanta autoridad, energia, 
exclamaciones y espiritu, que a mi me ponia 
hasta envidia de la gracia que Dios le habia 
comunicado.’’!* 


Mendieta is one of the few sixteenth- 
century friars of whose struggle with 
languages we have any intimate details. 
Although he was ordinarily halting in his 
speech, his success with the Indian lan- 
guages became legendary: ‘“adquirié la 
lengua mexicana mas por milagro que con 
industria humana, porque. . .aunque la 
aprendia con mucho cuidado, le parecia 
que mucha de ella que jamas habfa sabido, 
lefdo ni ofdo se le venfa. . .por un particu- 
lar recuerdo, como de cosa que se habia 
sabido otra vez y volvia a la memoria.’”’”” 

But let us return to ‘the twelve.’ Within 
two years after their arrival most of them 
could preach in Nahuatl, which continued 
to be their basic Indian language. As they 
extended their field of effort, they were 
confronted by new tongues: Tarascan, 
Otomian, Huaxtec, Totonac, and by many 
others, of strange construction and pro- 
nunciation, divided into various dialects." 
In spite of the great difficulties they had 
to surmount, many of the Franciscans 
became lindas lenguas. ‘‘Fraile hay,’’ says 
Motolinia, “que predica en tres lenguas, 
todas diferentes” (p. 165). “‘Fraile hubo,” 
says Mendieta, ‘‘que sacé en mas de diez 
distintas lenguas la doctrina cristiana, y 
en ellas predicaba la santa fe catdlica.’”® 
In 1532 Fray Martin de Valencia took a 
group of eight Franciscans to the Isthmus 
of Tehuantepec, planning to sail from 
there to convert the people of China. 
Since the ships that Fray Martin had 
been promised failed to materialize, he 
and all but three of his companions re- 
turned to Mexico, but they had not been 
idle. “En el tiempo que. . .estuvo en 
Tecoantepec, siempre él y sus compajieros 
trabajaron en ensefiar y doctrinar a la 
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gente de la tierra, sacdndole la doctrina 
cristiana en su lengua que es de Zapote- 
cas, y no sdlo a estos, pero en todas las 
lenguas y pueblos por donde iban.’’?° 

Except in the work of the great Fray 
Bernardino de Sahagin, who came to 
Mexico five years after ‘the twelve,’ one 
finds little evidence of interest in lan- 
guages for their own sake: they were a 
means to an end. The vocabularios, artes 
(grammars), doctrinas (catechisms), and 
other works which the friars soon began 
writing in the native languages, were in- 
tended solely to smooth the trail—never 
a road, says Fray Andrés de Olmos—of 
the missionary who had no interpreter.”! 

If the linguistic work of the friars was 
arduous, its rewards were great. The 
Indians turned in enormous numbers 
from their cruel old religion presided over 
by grim priests, to the new religion of love 
preached by friars who treated them with 
almost maternal tenderness.” In the huge 
patios, many of them with open chapels, 
which characterized their missions, they 
baptized incredible numbers.” Motolinfa, 
writing in 1536, estimated that they had 
by then baptized nearly five million. On 
one occasion he himself baptized 14,200. 
In general, he says, ‘‘eran tantos los que se 
venfan a bautizar, que los sacerdotes 
bautizantes muchas veces les acontecia no 
poder levantar el jarro con que bautiza- 
ban por tener el brazo cansado, y aunque 
remudaban el jarro les cansaban ambos 
brazos, y de traer el jarro en las manos se 
les hacian callos y aun llagas’(pp. 108, 
113, 163-164). 

Other sacraments than baptism, espe- 
cially confession, were difficult to ad- 
minister until the friar had a real grasp 
of the language of the penitent. For a 
while Motolinfia confessed only those of 
his charges who brought graphic por- 
trayals of their sins, expressed in their 
picture language: “y ellos con una paja 
apuntando, y yo con otra ayudandoles, se 
confesaban muy brevemente” (p. 122). 
Great familiarity with the native lan- 
guage was also needed for the complex 
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process of advising Indians which one of 
their numerous wives they should keep, 
for “muchos de ellos traian un hato de 
mujeres e hijos como de ovejas” (p. 128). 

To turn from the linguistic accomplish- 
ments of ‘the twelve’ as a whole to that of 
each individual is to contemplate a series 
of intriguing portraits, some dim, some 
extraordinarily vivid. One of the most 
engaging is that of Fray Martin de Valen- 
cia, the saintly leader of the group. His 
austerity was extreme: ‘‘trafa de la cocina 
ceniza para echarla en la comida y a las 
veces en el caldo; y en lo que comfa, si 
estaba sabroso, le echaba un golpe de 
agua encima por salsa” (p. 155). For him 
the task of learning the native languages 
proved impossible: ‘‘Trabajé mucho,” 
says Motolinfa, “pero como era ya de 
edad de cincuenta afios. . .no pudo salir 
con la lengua. . .Quedé con algunos 
vocablos comunes para ensefiar a leer a 
los nifios. . .y porque no podia predicar 
en la lengua de los Indios, holgAbase 
mucho cuando otros predicaban, y poniase 
junto a ellos a orar mentalmente y a rogar 
a Dios que enviase su gracia al predicador 
y a los que le ofan”’ (p. 157). 

The one of ‘the twelve’ who was first 
to learn Nahuatl and knew it best was 
Fray Luis de Fuensalida. He profited by 
what ‘the three’ had accomplished, and 
within six months he was preaching to 
the Indians in their own language. He 
did not, however, make to the Mexican 
missions the contribution that might have 
been expected. He was less interested in 
his converts than in his own devotions, 
he had an eye for greener fields, and after 
some twelve years he returned to Spain, 
planning to seek martyrdom in Africa. 
He could not, however, persuade the order 
to send him there. In 1545 he started 
back to Mexico, but died on the way, 
“por ventura,” says Mendieta, “en pago 
y castigo de haber dejado su primera 
vocacién.’”™ 

One other of ‘the twelve,’ Fray Fran- 
cisco Jiménez, though no longer young, 
was preaching in Nahuatl six months 
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after arriving in Mexico. Although he was 
a brilliant scholar and an authority in 
canon law, he was endowed with a 
humility that aroused the envy of Fray 
Martin de Valencia, his best friend. The 
two engaged constantly in “‘espirituales 
competencias,” calling each other play- 
fully ‘Fray Oveja’ and ‘Fray Ledén’. 
Fray Francisco was greatly beloved not 
only by his brother Franciscans, but by 
Dominicans and Augustinians, and most 
of all by the Indians. He liked to visit 
their towns, and would sit down with 
them for long, familiar chats. He not only 
mastered Nahuatl; he wrote an arte and 
a vocabulario for it, and he made from 
the fundamentals of the catechism “un 
canto llano muy gracioso para que los 
oyentes asi lo tomasen mejor de me- 
moria.’”> So well recognized was his 
competence in the language that he was 
later appointed to examine officially 
everything written in it. 

Fray Juan de Ribas was a man “de 
rara austeridad, tal vez demasiada.’”* 
His passion was “la perla de la santa 
pobreza,”’ and when he spoke of it at 
chapter meetings, “se encendia tanto en 
fervor de espiritu, que no era en su mano 
dejar de echar espumajos por la boca.” 
Hearing that Motolinia allowed satin 
dalmatics (though of poor quality) in his 
convent, he sent him word that he should 
no longer use the name Motolinfa, since 
his deeds belied it. Feeling that the vow 
of poverty was not sufficiently observed 
in the Provincia del Santo Evangelio, he 
and ten or twelve others resolved to found 
a new provincia, to be called ‘La Insu- 
lana’. They were deterred only by the 
fact that they found no suitable site for 
it. Although Fray Juan himself returned 
to the fold, he encouraged a group of 
Indians under his guidance to found, in a 
remote part of the sierra, a town where 
they could live a solitary and rigorously 
penitential life, and he often went there 
to exhort them. He knew Nahuatl well, 
and probably no one put it to more 
dramatic use. He was famous as “un 
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gran predicador de los indios en su 
lengua mexicana” (one can well imagine 
those fiery sermons), and he wrote in 
Nahuatl plays based on the mysteries 
of the faith and the lives of the saints, 
with which his charges enlivened their 
fiestas. He also wrote a doctrina, a collec- 
tion of Sermones dominicales de todo el afio, 
a brief translation of the Flos Sanctorum, 
and a colloquy on the Christian life 
called Preguntas y respuestas.” 

Fray Francisco de Soto had an intense 
moral sense. He was once, after great 
importunity, persuaded to sign a petition 
asking Charles V to distribute the Indian 
towns among the Spaniards. Realizing 
upon further reflection that he had com- 
mitted an injustice, he asked to see the 
document that he had signed, tore off his 
signature, and swallowed it. This caused 
his brother Franciscans acute embarrass- 
ment. For some time afterwards the 
Spaniards, whose designs had been frus- 
trated, refused them alms, and when they 
asked for bread people would say: “‘What 
do they want with bread? Don’t they eat 
paper?”’ Although Fray Francisco ‘‘por 
haber venido ya anciano, no supo mucha 
lengua mexicana”, he was noted for his 
picturesque use of his own language. His 
remarks were much quoted. Shocked by 
the news that the convent church of 
Xochimilco was to be adorned with stone 
figures, he exclaimed: “jEso es dar una 
higa de piedra a la santa pobreza!’ When 
his order sent him to Spain, he stopped on 
the way to promise the Indians of Tlax- 
cala that he would return to them if God 
willed. In Spain he suffered great priva- 
tions, but at last he was ordered back 
to his mission field. While waiting in San 
Licar for his ship, he went every day to a 
chapel overlooking the sea and cried: 
“iOh mar, témame y pdsame de esotra 
parte! Hermana mar, concédeme esto, y 
llegado yo all4, muera luego.” He did 
indeed die not long after his return to 
Mexico.” 

Fray Antonio de Ciudad Rodrigo ap- 
pears most often as an administrator and 


diplomat. Mendieta speaks of him as one 
of the overworked group of early mis- 
sionaries, some of whom preached on 
feast days three sermons in three different 
languages, but he makes no specific state- 
ment about his linguistic proficiency. 
Fray Antonio went to Spain and brought 
back twenty friars, among them Fray 
Bernardino de Sahagiin; he did more than 
anyone to send missionaries to outlying 
parts of the Mexican field. He was un- 
doubtedly a person of authority and 
charm. When he appeared at the court 
of Spain to speak on behalf of the Indians, 
he greatly impressed the emperor, who 
from then on showed him signal favor.”* 
Fray Garcia de Cisneros was another 
great administrator. He and Motolinia 
took a leading part in the founding of 
Puebla. At the instance of Mexico’s first 
viceroy, Antonio de Mendoza, and its 
first archbishop, Juan de Zumérraga, he 
founded the Indian college of Santa 
Cruz de Tlaltelolco and appointed to its 
faculty the great linguists Fray Bernar- 
dino de Sahagtin and Fray Andrés de 
Olmos. His own linguistic ability was 
considerable. He constantly preached to 
the Indians and wrote for them many 
sermones predicables. These he left in the 
towns through which he passed so that 
the Indians themselves could preach on 
Sundays and feast days when he was not 
with them. These sermons were treasured 
in the villages long after his death.*° 
Two of ‘the twelve,’ Fray Martin de la 
Corufia (or de Jestis) and the lay brother 
Fray Andrés de Cérdoba, labored largely 
in western Mexico. Fray Martin was a 
saintly person of enormous energy. He 
was sent to Michoacén in 1525 with a 
chief who had come seeking evangeliza- 
tion for his people, and he travelled bare- 
foot all over Michoacén and Jalisco, 
“trepando montes y trasegando sierras 
con la agilidad de un espfritu que juzga 
las leguas por imaginarias.” Although 
famous for his patience, he was capable 
of decisive action. In Tzintzuntzan he 
made a collection of idols, threw the 
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metal ones into the lake, and burned the 
wooden ones in the square for the edifica- 
tion of his charges, ‘“‘para que las cenizas 
les diessen en los ojos y los sacasen de su 
engafio.’”*' Since he went so early to his 
mission field, he undoubtedly mastered 
Tarascan, its principal language. Indeed 
Sahagin, speaking of someone who 
studied Tarascan through consultation 
with a group of elders, is thought to have 
referred to Fray Martin de la Corufia. 
One of the few things that we know 
about his companion, Fray Andrés de 
Cérdoba, is that he learned Nahuatl and 
preached in it.” It is natural to suppose 
that later, when he was sent to Michoacan 
and Jalisco, he learned Tarascan too. 
The friars Juan Sudrez and Juan Palos 
did not pursue their language study long. 
In 1527 they joined PAnfilo de Narvdez’s 
ill-fated expedition to Florida; Juan 
Sudrez, impelled by a burning desire to 
attack a new mission field; Juan Palos, 
acting on an obediencia (order). When he 
left Mexico, Juan Palos, though only a lay 
friar, had preached many times in 
Nahuatl.* Of Juan Sudrez’s linguistic at- 
tainments nothing is said, but one cannot 
pass him by without a word concerning 
his tragic part in the great American 
Odyssey of Alvar Niifiez Cabeza de Vaca. 
He was apparently a strong-minded, if 
not altogether charming character. Men- 
dieta says of him, rather grudgingly it 
would seem, ‘‘no podemos negar que fué 
justo y obré justicia.”’ His insistence was 
certainly responsible for Narvaéez’s dis- 
astrous decision to consign his ships to the 
sea and his men to the Florida wilderness. 
The friar appears and reappears in the 
pages of Cabeza de Vaca’s Naufragios. 
We see him swaying Narvaez to his way 
of thinking, away from the better judg- 
ment of Cabeza de Vaca. We see him 
burning what he took to be idols, losing 
an Indian friend from Texcoco to the 
Indians of Florida, entering one of the 
boats built in the bahia de los Caballos, 
shipwrecked on the desolate coast where 
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he and Juan Palos and their companions 
died at last ‘de pura hambre.’™ There 
was irony in the manner of their death, 
for they, like all the missionaries, had 
undoubtedly fought cannibalism in Mexi- 
co, never dreaming that it would play so 
grim a part in their own fate.*® 

Fray Toribio de Benavente (Motolinfa) 
died in 1569, the last of ‘the twelve’ to go. 
He looks out at us from every page of the 
Historia de los indios de la Nueva Espajia, 
the oldest book to give a first-hand ac- 
count of the coming and early work of ‘the 
twelve.”* It is fortunate that that ac- 
count should be from Motolinfa’s hand. 
Mendieta speaks of him as a man “que 
por ninguna cosa dijera sino la mera 
verdad.’’*? Motolinia applied himself seri- 
ously to the work of observation and re- 
cording: ‘“‘diré lo que yo vi y supe,” “esto 
yo lo vi por mis ojos,” “todo esto oso 
afirmar porque soy de ello testigo de 
vista.”” When he wanted to describe a 
temple, he went out and measured it; he 
counted the streams that he crossed when 
he made a journey.* When he was not 
sure of his facts, he said so: “of y supe 
muchas cosas, pero no me informaba 
para lo haber de escribir’; speaking of 
certain marvels, he remarked: ‘“‘porque de 
ellas no tengo bastante certidumbre, ni 
las creo ni las dejo de creer.’’** 

Motolinia was the one of ‘the twelve’ 
que “anduvo mas tierra.” He travelled 
from Guatemala to Nicaragua to see a 
voleano.*® He observed nature in all its 
aspects: some of his pages make one 
think of an illuminated missal depicting 
the strange creatures of America entwined 
in its exotic foliage. He gives fascinating 
descriptions of trees and cacti: of snakes, 
alligators, manatees.*' He constantly uses 
animals in figures of speech. When the 
Indians hear of a confessor, ‘hacen senda 
como hormigas’’; the greedy Spaniards 
are “‘zdnganos que comen la miel que 
labran las pobres abejas, que son los 
Indios’, whereas they should cherish 
the Indians “como a gusanos de seda, 
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pues de su sudor y trabajo se visten. . .los 
que por ventura vienen sin capas de 
Espafia.’’” 

Motolinia often found his charges 
amusing. ‘Era cosa de refr,’”’ he says, 
when the faithful brought unmanageable 
pigs as offerings to the altar, when the 
ocelot all but nipped Eve in the pageant 
of the Garden of Eden. He was con- 
stantly touched by the innocence of the 
Indians, fought for them against voracious 
Spaniards and against impatient priests 
who reminded him of one ‘“‘que compré un 
carnero muy flaco y didle a comer un 
pedazo de pan, y luego tentdle la cola 
para ver si estaba gordo.” 

Motolinfa says little about his own 
mastery of Indian languages. He pub- 
lished a doctrina in Nahuatl.“ He placed 
at the disposal of other missionaries 
“muchos papeles, que habia formado él 
mismo, de la lengua, 0 por mejor decir, 
de las varias lenguas que se hablaban en 
el Reino de Guatemala.’’** He speaks dis- 
paragingly of those who do not learn 
native languages, sums up his own pur- 
poses when he says: “gran ciencia es saber 
la lengua de los Indios y conocer esta 
gente.’’46 

The middle of the sixteenth century 
brought a change in the spirit of the 
Mexican missions. It saw the rise of the 
regular clergy, always resentful of what 
they considered the monopolizing of the 
Indians by the friars. It saw a decline of 
apostolic fervor in the friars themselves. 
The Indians, too, were different. By 
teaching them in the native languages, 
thus making Spanish non-essential, the 
friars had hoped to keep them from the 
corrupting influence of secular Spaniards. 
Now they saw their charges drawn 
gradually from the quiet waters of mis- 
sion life into the turbulent currents of 
the colonial world. The idyll was over. 

One looks back wistfully to that first 
half century of the Franciscan missions 
in Mexico. It was an age of innocence, of 
love and trust, bathed in a kind of luz de 





domingo. The Indians in great multitudes 
bowed their heads in baptism, marched 
singing under arches wreathed with 
flowers, waved palms in the sunlight, 
lighted candles to make the night wn cielo 
estrellado.” The friars, granting the In- 
dians dignity and respecting the best 
elements of Indian culture, did not 
hesitate to pour their precious truths 
into Indian languages. In the inevitable 
reshaping of those truths, they them- 
selves perceived new grace and beauty. 
Fray Juan de Tecto, commenting on the 
study of Nahuatl by ‘the three,’ spoke 
for all who followed him when he said: 
“Aprendemos la teologia que de todo 
punto ignoré San Agustin.” “Palabras 
memorables,” remarks the commentator, 
“que toda lengua es en alguna manera 
una teologia.’’ 
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THE CULTURAL SCENE IN ECUADOR: 1951 


Linton Lomas BARRETT 


American Embassy, Quito 


The difficulties of publishing books in 
Ecuador, like many other Latin American 
countries, are an old story that needs no 
retelling here. Perhaps they account in 
part for the great number of lectures 
given in the course of a year in Quito 
and Guayaquil, not to mention smaller 
cities, as well as for the scanty number of 
books actually published during 1951 in 
the nation. 

Intellectual activity has been brisk, as 
the year’s calendar of cycles of round- 
table discussions and lectures and con- 
certs and art exhibitions can attest. The 
number of scholarly journals is surprising 
in view of the difficulties referred to, and 
in great part is due to the subsidized Casa 
de la Cultura Ecuatoriana, to which the 
government contributes funds without 
restriction on its endeavors. This organi- 
zation publishes also the greater part of 
the books printed in Ecuador, and, when 
books are described below in the second 
part of this article, the Casa will be under- 
stood as the publishing house, Quito, 
1951, unless another name is given. 

Some of the highlights of the unpub- 
lished intellectual and cultural activities 
may be of interest to Hispania readers: 

On January 5, 1951, commemorating 
the date on which the first number of Las 
Primicias de la Cultura de Quito, Eugenio 
Espejo’s newspaper and so-called “‘pre- 
cursor del periodismo en América,’ was 
circulated (1792), the Unién Nacional de 
Periodistas and the Circulo de la Prensa 
celebrated the occasion with appropriate 
ceremonies and lectures. 

Ateneo Ecuatoriano: General (ret.) 
Luis T. Paz y Mifio, national authority on 
indigenous languages, lectured on his 
studies in that field. The artist Carlos 
Rodriguez lectured on themes and motifs 
of contemporary painting and tendencies 
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in the new realism. Dr. Emilio Uzcdtegui, 
Dean of the Facultad de Filosofia y 
Ciencias de Educacién, lectured on Hu- 
manism and technology, proclaiming a 
modern humanism that may profit by 
the machine age. Antonio Jaén Morente 
developed as his theme the spirit and 
form of Spanish mediaeval art in Quito 
art; and Jorge Donoso Rumazo, Press 
Chief of the Presidential Staff, read a 
paper on poetry and its interpretation by 
recitation. 

The Unién de Quitefios, a local his- 
torical society, heard Cristébel de Gango- 
tena, author of colorful Quitefio traditions 
somewhat in the vein of Ricardo Palma, 
on memories of old Quito, “cuando no se 
falsificaba el chocolate ni se ponia agua a 
la leche y cuando hasta los borrachos 
eran amables.” 

The Venezuelan Ambassador, Fernando 
Paz Castillo, lectured before the Faculty 
of Philosophy and Letters on the Roman- 
tics and the Moderns of his country. 

Another foreign visitor, the Uruguayan 
poet Carlos Sabat Ercasty, came to 
Quito under the auspices of the Casa de 
la Cultura Ecuatoriana to lecture on 
“The Sense of Life and Love in Delmira 
Agustini” and to give a recital of his 
own poems. Professor Juan David Garcia 
Bacca, editor of and contributor to 
Filosofia y Letras, gave a series of lectures 
in which he interpreted Plato’s dialogues 
to large audiences. 

Numerous dissertations on the occasion 
of the 500th anniversary of the birth of 
Isabel la Catdélica were read in the city, 
one of them, by the General Secretary of 
the Casa de la Cultura, Enrique Garcés, 
being subsequently published (see below). 

The Asociacién de Estudiantes de la 
Escuela Nacional de Bellas Artes invited 
several outstanding figures to lecture, in- 
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cluding Alberto Coloma Silva (whose 
paintings have been exhibited in Paris 
and Madrid, and who won the grand 
prize of 20,000 sucres in the Fifth Na- 
tional Salon of Painting in December) on 
tendencies in modern painting, especially 
surrealism; Dr. Uzcdtegui on art in 
school and college; Jestis Vaquero Davida 
on the origins of colonial art; and Dr. 
Humberto Salvador, Ecuador’s most pro- 
lific novelist and a well known psycho- 
analyst, on the réle of the subconscious 
in artistic creation. Dr. Salvador, inci- 
dentally, has recently (January, 1952) 
moved to Guayaquil to become municipal 
superintendent of education and to estab- 
lish his practice there. 

The distinguished Spanish writer Eu- 
genio Montes, of the Spanish Academy 
of the Language, gave two lectures in 
Casa de la Cultura, interpreting phys- 
ically and spiritually both Castilla and 
Andalucia. Another Spaniard, Ernesto 
Giménez Caballero, in the same institu- 
tion but sponsored by the Grupo América, 
lectured on Bolivar as a ‘“‘continuador del 
pensamiento de Isabel la Catdlica,” 
recalling places and facts in the history 
of America and reading chapters of a film 
script prepared by the Spanish essayist 
for a picture in which the new Hispanic 
concept of Bolivar will be developed. 
Under the auspices of the Instituto de 
Cultura Hispdnica, Giménez Caballero 
spoke on the work of Juan Montalvo, 
particularly the Capitulos que se le 
olvidaron a Cervantes, and on the Quix- 
otism of Montalvo. 

The Minister of Bolivia, Sr. Gustavo 
Adolfo Otero, read a penetrating study of 
three modernist poets of his country 
(Ricardo Jaimes Freyre, Gregorio Rey- 
nolds, Franz Tamayo), with an analysis 
of their poematic creations, romantic in 
Jaimes Freyre, “‘landscapist” in Reynolds 
and classic in Tamayo. Rat Andrade 
(see below for his new book) read a paper 
on the Galician poet Rosalia de Castro, 
examining her work in the light of the 
Galician scene. Augusto Arias, recently 
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back from Spain, read some pages of his 
[promised] forthcoming work, Entrevista 
con Madrid, consisting of impressions of 
that city, interpretations of Madrilene 
painters (Vel4zquez, Goya), and con- 
siderations on the Museo Romantico, on 
Madrid’s streets, literature, etc. 

The Academia Ecuatoriana de la Len- 
gua elected six new members: Augusto 
Arias, Guillermo Bustamante, Benjamin 
Carrién (who is president of the Casa de 
la Cultura Ecuatoriana), Jorge Carrera 
Andrade (the great poet is now in Paris 
as Ecuador’s permanent delegate to the 
UNESCO), P. Jorge Chacén, and Alfredo 
Pérez Guerrero (recently elected Rector 
de la Universidad Central). These six 
restore to the full number of twelve the 
personnel of the Academy. The other 
six are: Gonzalo Zaldumbide, José Rafael 
Bustamante, Isaac J. Barrera, P. Aurelio 
Espinosa Pélit (Rector de la Universidad 
Catélica), Dr. Julio Tobar Donoso, and 
José Maria Velasco Ibarra (the ex- 
President who has just returned, after 
years outside the country, as a candidate 
for the national presidency in the forth- 
coming elections). Delegates from Ecua- 
dor to the first Congreso de Académicos 
de la Lengua, held in Mexico at the time 
of Isabel la Catédlica’s fifth centenary, 
included three of the foregoing: Barrera, 
Tobar and P. Espinosa Pdlit. 

On the ninth of October, culminating a 
series of ceremonies during the three 
days preceding, a group of cultural or- 
ganizations paid homage to the blind 
poet Pablo Hannibal Vela with a solemn 
coronation (the crown of laurel was of 
gold), and the nation made him a Knight 
of the Order of Merit. Don Pablo is also 
president of the Circulo de la Prensa. 

Naturally, the Dia de la Raza was the 
motive for special sessions of all cultural 
organizations of the country. Among the 
most important was Juan Pablo Mufioz 
Sanz’s dissertation on the spirit of the 
Discovery, delivered in the Grupo Amér- 
ica with an introduction by the Spanish 
Ambassador, Don Antonio Villacieros y 
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Benito, and a recital of the long poem 
“Canto al Mar de Colén” composed for 
the occasion by Antonio Montalvo. 

The third centenary of the birth of Sor 
Juana Inés de la Cruz was celebrated 
with sessions in the Casa de la Cultura: 
Dr. Enrique Gareés and D. Fernando 
Paz Castillo presented their studies of 
Spanish influences on Sor Juana’s poems; 
Dr. Benjamin Carrién gave a historical 
eulogy of the Mexican land, and Augusto 
Arias lectured on the intelligence of 
Juana de Asbaje. The papers by Drs. 
Garcés and Carrién appeared in Letras 
del Ecuador, V1, Nos. 73-74 (Nov.—Dic., 
1951). 

The Galeria de Arte Moderno was 
opened in the Facultad de Filosofia y 
Letras of the Universidad Central with 
pictures presented by Alberto Coloma 
Silva, Pedro Leén, Luis Moscoso, Os- 
waldo Guayasamin Calero, Eduardo 
Kingman, Carlos Rodriguez, Olga An- 
haltzer Fisch, Jan Schreuder and Gui- 
llermo Olgieser. All but the last three are 
natives of Ecuador (Kingman the son of 
an Ecuadorean mother and U. S. father); 
Frau Fisch is the guiding spirit of “‘Folk- 
lore,’ the famous rug and handicrafts 
establishment, and long a resident of 
Quito; Olgieser, like Olga Fisch, is a 
refugee from Central Europe; and 
Schreuder is a Hollander who has lived 
for more than a dozen years in Quito, 
where he has recently inaugurated a 
Centro de Arte in which pupils of all 
ages are enrolled, but in which he takes 
greatest pride and interest in the chil- 
dren’s groups. 

Professor John Gillin, head of the 
Department of Anthropology of the 
University of North Carolina, held a 
series of round-table discussions in the 
Casa de la Cultura on socio-cultural 
actualities in Ecuador. His findings will 
be published in a book due late this 
year, under the auspices of the Carnegie 
Foundation. 

The Premio Tobar for 1951, for the 
best work published during the year, 


was awarded to Dr. José Gabriel Navarro 
for the third volume of his Contribuciones 
a la Historia del Arte del Ecuador. Dr. 
Navarro’s Escultura Ecuatoriana de la 
Colonia was a success in Madrid several 
years ago. 

To commemorate the Dia de Quito, 
December 6, the Casa de la Cultura in- 
augurated the Exposicién Permanente 
del Libro Ecuatoriano. The project, 
initiated by the General Secretary, En- 
rique Garcés, is intended to serve as a 
basis for the formation of a Biblioteca de 
Autores Ecuatorianos in the course of 
time. So far nearly three thousand vol- 
umes have been acquired, many of them 
exceedingly rare. On the same occasion 
and in the same institution was estab- 
lished the Museo de Instrumentos Mu- 
sicales Traversari, the name of which 
honors the distinguished musician and 
musicologist who created the collection, 
Pedro Traversari Salazar. No visitor to 
Quito should miss a visit to see this 
collection: Sr. Traversari knows every 
item intimately and delights in lecturing 
on them all, tracing the history of 
Ecuadorean music from pre-Columbian 
times and occasionally illustrating by 
playing some instrument here and there. 


It is curious, and possibly suggestive 
of the paucity of creative fiction in 
Ecuador these days, that the two most 
interesting novels announced in 1951 
were written long before the date of 
publication. One of the two, indeed, has 
no such date yet: last May it was an- 
nounced as “in press’ but has not yet 
emerged from that state. 

This novel is Las cosechas, by Miguel 
Angel Corral, a novel of sierra customs, 
according to its advance description. As 
is known to all who have any acquaint- 
ance with Ecuador and its literature, the 
nation may be said to be split into two 
quite different lands, the coast and the 
sierra. (The “Oriente” hardly counts 
except to swell statistics, and these are 
not reliable for that little known area.) 
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Thus the novel is regional in a sense 
peculiar to Ecuador. It was awarded 
first prize in a Concurso Hispanoameri- 
eano de Novela which boasted among 
its judges no less a trio of personages 
than Rubén Dario, Gémez Carrillo, and 
Martinenche. Obviously, then, this is no 
recent composition. I have been told 
that it was written about 1909, and has 
remained unpublished so far. 

The other of the two novels mentioned 
is still more interesting, an unfinished 
work by Ecuador’s greatest cuentista, 
José de la Cuadra (1904-1941), who in- 
tended it to be his one long novel: Los 
monos enloquecidos. 

José de la Cuadra began writing the 
novel in 1931. The subsequent history 
of the manuscript almost inclines one to 
believe in a malign fate that continually 
intervened to prevent its publication. 
Let us trace that history briefly: De la 
Cuadra sent part of the original manu- 
script (what he had revised and re- 
written) to the Editorial Cenit in Spain, 
where it was to have been published. 
The civil war broke out shortly after it 
arrived, and the publishers had other 
things on their minds than an Ecuadorean 
novel; not a trace of the manuscript has 
ever been found since. One night José de 
la Cuadra read to a group of friends in 
Guayaquil the copy he had retained; 
somehow, no one knows how, the copy 
disappeared that evening. The whole af- 
fair remains a mystery now unsolvable 
because not only the author but all the 
friends (so I am informed) present that 
night have died. The author, hoping 
against hope that the manuscript would 
turn up, could not bring himself to recom- 
mence the writing, and turned to other 
matters. He was engaged in research on 
a biographical study of General Eloy 
Alfaro when he suddenly died in 1941. 
Los monos enloquecidos was still in limbo, 
apparently. 

Joaquin Gallegos Lara one day an- 
nounced, with no explanation, that he 
had found the unpublished novel. As he 
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had been a close friend and confidant of 
José de la Cuadra, and thus familiar 
with the plan of the unfinished work, he— 
as a writer of similar tendencies—deter- 
mined to complete Los monos anony- 
mously and publish the whole under 
the author’s name. However, Gallegos 
Lara died a few months later (1947) 
without having added anything at all 
to the original version. The manuscript 
vanished again. 

About a year later Sra. Lara de 
Gallegos found among her son’s papers 
the copy which, seventeen years before, 
José de la Cuadra had made. This is the 
text of the novel as published by the 
Casa de la Cultura Ecuatoriana, with a 
preliminary biographical study by Ben- 
jamin Carrién. 

Los monos enloquecidos cannot be 
judged as a novel in the usual sense of 
that term; it is, rather, a bosquejo de 
novela, and incomplete even so. Ap- 
parently de la Cuadra composed a draft 
which he intended to re-work and re- 
write, but never got around to it. The 
first seventy pages of the total 163 of 
text contain the history of the protag- 
onist’s wanderings up to his return to 
Guayaquil, his native city, and to his 
spinster sisters. This account of Gustavo 
Hernandez leaves the impression of a 
hasty outline, not a carefully elaborated, 
balanced narrative. It is quite probable 
that the author’s undeniable genius as a 
teller of short stories prevented his suc- 
cessful handling of the longer form in 
this part of the book, and he may have 
planned further elaborating and polish- 
ing. Against this background, sketchy 
though it is, Gustavo’s character takes on 
a certain definiteness of outline, and 
progresses in its development as he 
moves from the coastal city into the 
interior. The major disappointment for 
the reader comes at the point where 
Gustavo Hernandez, in his credulous 
search for treasure under the strange 
influence of Masa Blanca, the black 
witch doctor, is persuaded that with the 
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latter’s magic aid monkeys can be con- 
verted into humans—for, plausibly, 
simians do seem a kind of unfinished 
human. The text ends just as Hernandez 
reaches his decision to act on the idea. 
The disappointment is the greater be- 
cause the reader has lost not only a 
potentially fine piece of prose fiction but 
also the pleasure of following an interest- 
ing story idea. De la Cuadra is still to be 
known, therefore, as a cuentista only. 

El nuevo relato ecuatoriano, which 
bears “‘1950” on the title page but was 
printed in 1951, is the 408-page, latest 
volume of criticism from the pen of 
Manuel Benjamin Carrién, president of 
the Casa de la Cultura Ecuatoriana. It is 
true that Angel F. Rojas has to some 
extent anticipated the present book with 
his La novela ecuatoriana (México, 1948), 
but Carrién’s work takes in not only the 
novel but all forms of the narrative. The 
first of three parts (“‘Sintomas e Influen- 
cias’’) analyzes literary influences and 
movements prior to the emergence of the 
“nuevo relato” of the title. The second 
part (“Los que vinieron”) takes up the 
study of the Ecuadorean narrative itself, 
first the Guayaquil Group, then the sierra 
writers; next, the narrative is analyzed 
by regions (Cuenca, Loja, Esmeraldas), 
and finally by individual writers among 
the newest comers to the field. The last 
part (“Ensayo de interpretacién’”’) at- 
tempts a severe and conscientious criti- 
cism of the Ecuadorean narrative as a 
genre. Here in many respects Carrién 
shows himself in accord with Rojas, who 
pleads for a little humor in the national 
prose fiction—it has been much too 
grimly, deadly serious up to now—though 
Carrién adds a further requisite, ternura. 

Students of literature will find certain 
passages, especially in the first part, of 
dubious value, or even inaccurate. ‘En 
Espafia, Galdés es producto del desastre 
colonial, del hundimiento del Maine, de 
la guerra de Cuba.... La politica del 
‘big stick’ inspiré al coloso de la novelfs- 
tica peninsular” (p. 15). This is hardly 


historical fact; one has only to recall the 
chronology involved to see that. It is dis- 
tressing, too, that a work of literary 
criticism must be tinged with ideological 
bias, and that pages containing numerous 
foreign names should be so marred with 
typographical errors. Despite all these 
reparos, however, El nuevo relato ecuato- 
riano fills a need in the study of Ecua- 
dorean prose fiction, and cannot be 
ignored. 

A new novelist, Urano Izurieta Ch., 
makes his début with Terciopelo carmest 
(Quito, Imp. Minerva, 182 pp.). Nearly 
plotless, it seems rather a Part One than 
a complete novel. Maximiliano de Apo- 
daca, a sickly youth, addicted to study 
and to cultured conversation, is cared for 
after an accident by a mother and her 
daughter. He marries the latter, and a 
daughter is born. Fortunately for the 
family’s economic security (and in the 
best romantic vein) the mother-in-law 
has a coffer full of jewels. Maximiliano’s 
character is scarcely apt to put him to 
work, and at last his imagination trans- 
ports him into drama that explodes 
violent emotions. The book is more of an 
essay than a novel, thanks to the author’s 
intellectual digressions. One interesting 
digression—although there is not an In- 
dian in the book—deals with the meaning 
of “poncho.” The work is promising but 
weak ; the characters badly need strength- 
ening, and the plotting needs more care. 

Indeed (however one may dissent from 
certain aspects of his ideology), the evi- 
dence furnished by recent works of prose 
fiction leads to agreement with Edmundo 
Ribadeneira’s article ‘‘La novela ecuato- 
riana en receso” which appeared in Letras 
del Ecuador (Afio VI, Nos. 73-74). The 
following statements are quoted out of 
sequence, but without affecting the au- 
thor’s theme, as a summary of the article: 
“El caso es, en definitiva, que nuestra 
novela se encuentra estancada. Jorge 
Icaza sigue siendo el autor de Huasipungo; 
Enrique Gil, de Nuestro pan. Al caso de 
Icaza, hombre por lo demds vital y 
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todavia joven, podriamos sumar el de 
Gil, con la diferencia de que el estupendo 
novelista guayaquilefio se halla trabado 
por sus arduas y sinceras tareas politicas 
[he is a member of the Communist Party 
of Ecuador]. Nosotros pensamos que 
prosiguiendo su carrera literaria, Enrique 
Gil contribuiria de un modo muy eficaz 
al triunfo de la doctrina que le anima. 
Ha querido la mala fortuna, por afiadi- 
dura, que tres de nuestros valores mds 
representativos se pierdan para la vida y 
la creacién: José de la Cuadra, Pablo 
Palacio y Joaquin Gallegos Lara, el mas 
exigente y estructurado de todos.” 

In the field of poetry Jorge Carrera 
Andrade has published two books during 
the year. One, Poesta francesa contempo- 
rdnea (532 pp.), consists of Carrera’s 
translations of 229 poems by 55 French 
writers. For each there is a brief bio- 
graphical note, a short bibliography, and 
the translations. The other volume by 
Carrera Andrade is his new work in verse, 
Lugar de Origen, which I have not yet 
seen. 

Another volume of verse is the Anto- 
logta poética de Miguel Moreno, published 
by the Azuay branch of the Casa de la 
Cultura (Cuenca); it is edited, with a 
prologue, by Manuel Moreno Mora. The 
publication commemorates the first cen- 
tenary of the poet’s birth (February, 
1851), and contains selections from Sdba- 
dos de mayo and El libro del corazén. I 
can do no better than to quote the 
editor: “El mundo poético de Miguel 
Moreno es pequefio cuantitivamente; pero 
es un cosmos completo de supra-realidad 
y espiritualidad, de idilio y tragedia, de 
encanto y misterio, de lo humano y lo 
divino.” 

Horacio Hidrovo’s Dimensién del dolor, 
divided into two parts, contains poems 
on varied themes expressed in simple 
style and free verse. 

In Ruta de la poesia ecuatoriana con- 
ltempordnea, published in Cuenca by the 
Niicleo Azuay de la Casa de la Cultura, 
the Cuencan writer César Andrade y 


Cordero presents the first of the five 
“‘etapas” he has in progress on the sub- 
ject. In the present volume he examines 
“la voluntad de poesia y vocacién de 
angustia en los simbolistas ecuatorianos,”’ 
who, known as “los incurables,” include 
Alfonso Moreno Mora, Medardo Angel 
Silva, Ernesto Noboa Caamajio, Arturo 
Borja, Humberto Fierro, José Maria 
Egas. Notwithstanding the fact that 
nearly all these have been the subjects 
of studies by other critics, Andrade Cor- 
dero’s work is indispensable to the student 
of Ecuadorean poetry, and, once com- 
pleted, promises to be as near definitive 
as such a study can be. 

Two volumes of essays have appeared, 
one on Isabel la Catélica, reina y mujer, 
by Enrique Garcés, and the other a col- 
lection of seven essays under the title El 
perfil de la quimera, by Rail Andrade. 
The former is a short (43 pages) inter- 
pretive essay, more of a tribute than a 
biography, issued on the fifth centenary 
of Isabel’s birth. The other contains the 
three essays (“‘Garcia Lorca: alegoria de 
Espafia yaciente”’; ‘“Retablo de una gene- 
racién decapitada”’; ““Charlot, parabola y 
hazafia de la desventura’’?) which were 
written in 1943 and published under the 
title of Gobelinas de niebla, and four new 
essays: “El perfil de la quimera,” ‘“‘Teoria 
del destierro,” ‘Viaje alrededor de la 
muerte” and ‘Rosalia de Castro, sirena 
de la nostalgia.’’ These seven pieces treat 
a variety of names and places: Garcia 
Lorca, Humberto Fierro, Medardo Angel 
Silva, Ernesto Noboa Caamajio, Charlot, 
Cantinflas, César Vallejo, Manolete, and 
Rosalia de Castro; Mexico, Spain, France 
and North Africa. An apparently hetero- 
geneous collection, held together only by 
the unifying theme of the drama of man 
and country, related in pungently ironic 
tone and with an Unamunesque tragic 
sense of life. 

The only drama—or attempt at drama 
—to report is Portovelo, by César Ricardo 
Descalzi. The protagonist is the collective 
group of men who work in the mines, and 
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this protagonist appears in twelve “‘es- 
tampas o episodios de un campamento 
minero.”” The general scheme—and lack 
of dramatic impact—may be inferred 
from the titles of these scenes: ‘‘Las 
galerias,”’ ‘‘El hospital,” ‘Los dormito- 
rios,”’ “La terraza,” ‘“Habitacién de 
obreros,”’ “‘Oficinas en New York,” “Bar 
de los Americanos,” ‘‘La sindical,” “La 
lojana,” “El fugitivo,” “Los rebajes,” 
and “Five o’clock tea.” So far, com- 
munistic ideology has proved disappoint- 
ing as a source of literary inspiration. 


It is quite possible that a few other 
titles have appeared in 1951, and that 
the foregoing sketch of literary events is 
incomplete. If the missing items can be 
rounded up, or when they are acquired, 
an appendix to this report will be offered. 
Pablo Hannibal Vela’s promise to send 
copies of his books of verse has not yet 
been fulfilled, a fact which admits the 
chance that he had one published in 1951; 
however, the nation is to produce a uni- 
form edition of all his books in the near 
future, which will permit easier study of 
his work. 
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“THESE WE VALUE” 


THE STATUS OF RESEARCH IN CONTEMPORARY SPANISH AMERICAN 
LITERATURE, 1900-50 
Joun E. ENGLEKIRK 
Tulane Unwwersity 


World-wide political, economic and 
social developments have, as everywhere 
since the early forties, effected marked 
changes also on Spanish American literary 
currents and trends.* In fact, as well as 
in time, it would appear that a clearly- 
definable literary period will soon be 
emerging in fuller historical perspective 
as we move forward from this midstream 
point in the twentieth century. This 
should prove an appropriate moment, 
therefore, in which to review and appraise 
our research record as it applies to a half- 
century of rapidly-maturing literary ex- 
pression.! 

I do not propose to read a catalog of 
studies on contemporary Spanish Ameri- 
can literature. Rather it shall be my pur- 
pose to stress what yet remains to be 
done before we can wholly grasp the 
vital significance of this exciting era of 
growth and change. In pointing out these 
lacunae, it shall, of course, become my 
pleasant privilege to recognize the out- 
standing contributions of those scholars 
who have set standards that more of us 
should strive to equal or excel. I shall 
also venture to suggest what I believe to 
be some of our weaknesses and failings as 
MLA students of the period. 

The lack of accurate and complete cur- 
rent bibliography continues to be one of 
the major annoyances facing scholars in 
our field. To keep abreast of current 
creative writing and scholarship requires 





* A paper read at the Sixty-Seventh Annual 
Meeting of the MLA, Detroit, December 27- 
29, 1951. The title, ‘“These We Value,” is in 
appreciation of the inspiring editorial comment 
under ‘For Members Only” appearing in the 
December 1951 issue of PMLA. 


stamina and fortitude of heroic propor- 
tions. We are forced to waste precious 
hours consulting innumerable partial 
bibliographical sources, many of which 
are difficult, if not impossible, to reach. 
Efforts to afford current information 
continue to be sporadic, overlapping, and 
inadequate. ‘“‘Anuarios bibliogrd&ficos’’ 
come and go, the chance offspring of 
momentary governmental approval and 
whimsical financial support. The Boletin 
bibliogrdfico argentino will long be remem- 
bered as a model of the type. Unfor- 
tunately, several of the periodical sources 
upon which we have come to depend 
rather heavily have in recent years fallen 
far behind in publication. And yet, the 
Revista hispdnica moderna, the only ade- 
quate coverage of the entire Latin Ameri- 
can field currently available, with its 
large review section and its invaluable 
bibliography, continues to serve us well. 
The Revista iberoamericana too continues 
to publish its special bibliographies with 
commendable regularity, albeit belatedly; 
it is to be regretted that its review items 
should have dwindled so in number be- 
cause of a lack of steadfast cooperation. 
The indispensable Handbook on Latin 
American Studies, ever keener-edged in 
its critical selectiveness, gives assuring 
evidence of more immediate coverage. 
Our old stand-bys, Hispania and Books 
Abroad, are definitely improving with age. 
The most recent encouraging biblio- 
graphical event has been the appearance 
in January of this year of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union’s Review of Inter-American 
Bibliography We like what we ‘have 
seen, and we hope the editors will be able 
to adhere to their announced objectives. 
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Admittedly, we do not stand in dire 
need of still another source of information 
on current productivity; existing vehicles 
could be made to serve; we who profit 
most from these sources are in part at 
fault if they are not entirely adequate. 
Have we, as a group, through our long- 
standing and long-dormant Committee 
on Bibliography, ever given this matter 
the attention it deserves?* 

Some twenty years ago the future for 
serious sustained investigation in our 
field brightened hopefully when the Har- 
vard Council on Hispano-American 
Studies set an example of cooperative 
effort that is yet to be equalled. Obvi- 
ously, the Council’s bibliographies are of 
little value today for work in the period 
under consideration. They were admit- 
tedly “tentative” and of necessity based 
largely on existing sources, many of 
which never passed beyond the year 
1900. To single out but one, that of 
Colombia, with which I have recently 
worked more closely, a quick glance will 
reveal that the courageous compilers had 
precious little in 1934 with which to 
assemble even a ‘“‘tentative” bibliography. 
And a further glance at Englekirk and 
Wade’s “‘Bibliografia de la novela colom- 
biana” will show that no important 
bibliographical item has been forthcoming 
since.‘ However, the active and depend- 
able Instituto Caro y Cuervo of Bogota 
has recently announced the “elaboracién 
de una completa bibliografia de la cultura 
colombiana”’ that is intended to bring us 
up to 1950. It is to be hoped that the 
bibliographies of other national literatures 
also will soon be made more serviceable 
for the contemporary period. 

The time has come for more specialized 
bibliographies on genres, movements, and 
authors of the period. Onfs still remains 
our best guide to critical materials on 
poetry from 1882 to 1932.5 A badly 
needed new printing or second edition of 
this indispensable introduction and an- 
thology would probably supply the sig- 
nificant items published during the past 


twenty years. The exposed gap is widen- 
ing and the availability of good new 
material should soon become more gener- 
ally known. We are greatly in need of a 
critical bibliography on Modernism. Such 
a tool at this time would alert us to the 
fact that a disturbing amount of duplicate 
effort could be more profitably spent in 
original and thorough investigation of 
many challenging facets of this brightest 
period in the history of Spanish American 
poetry. We are also in need of a critical 
bibliography on the novel. Torres-Rio- 
seco® and Spell’ have supplied commend- 
able studies on sixteen different contem- 
porary novelists, but neither has provided 
us with more than minimum bibliog- 
raphies. Rojas* and Carrién® list no 
critical items in their welcome pages on 
the Ecuadoran novel, which is almost 
exclusively contemporary; the former 
does give a bibliography of the novel, 
which, however, is inaccurate and incom- 
plete. We need more bibliographies like 
those by Moore on the ‘Novel ofthe 
Mexican Revolution,’”® and Gonzélez on 
Azuela." 

The compilers of the Harvard Series 
realized the importance of the literary 
journal and made a pioneer effort to 
supply listings for Argentina, Cuba, Cen- 
tral America, and Venezuela. The Cuban 
showing is exceptionally good. But the 
major task remains to be done. Catalogs 
and passing references, as Coester re- 
marked, will not do. Libraries and collec- 
tions, public and private, must be combed 
to provide us with precise and detailed 
information on the number, type, inter- 
ests, and importance of hundreds of 
ephemeral journals that often contain 
the only answers to problems of chro- 
nology, early developments, bibliography, 
and primary texts. Spell has done us 
yeoman service through his exemplary 
critical listing of eighty-five literary and 
seventy-one satirical Mexican periodicals 
of the present century.” More helpful 
still, if we had the heart for it, would be 
complete indexes for the more important 
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journals. Nichols and Kinnaird have our 
heartful thanks for their bibliography of 
items of literary criticism published in 
Nosotros (Buenos Aires, 1907-1938)." 
But before we attempt anything of the 
kind, we should be certain that we will 
not be duplicating any part of the for- 
midable task of Leavitt and his colleagues 
who have indexed, as Englekirk and Wade 
have gratefully acknowledged, “... el 
contenido de un ntimero considerable de 
las [revistas] mds importantes de la Amé- 
rica espafiola, [obra] que, y dicho sea con 
pena, queda inédita todavia.’ It is dis- 
heartening to think that lack of financial 
support alone should deprive us of such a 
rich mine of information. 

Coester pioneered in 1916 to produce 
the first general history of Spanish Ameri- 
can literature in any language. Since then 
some twenty-odd works have appeared 
that can, by some stretch of the imagina- 
tion, be included in this category.'® But 
even the best of these by Henriquez 
Urefia,'® SAnchez,” and Torres-Rioseco™ 
give scant attention to the contemporary 
period, the richest fifty years in a literary 
life span of four centuries. Henriquez 
Urefia, for example, allows less than 
forty-five pages, or about one-fifth of his 
study, to the years 1890-1940, including 
in them also a review of Brazilian letters 
and a consideration of the other arts as 
well. Torres-Rioseco devotes somewhat 
more space, but his treatment and cover- 
age is less satisfying. And although San- 
chez allocates over 175 pages of his latest 
edition to the period 1888-1944, his his- 
tory still remains largely a catalog of 
authors and titles, repetitive and confus- 
ing in its separate treatment of each 
genre, country by country. We have a 
right to hope that someday Sdnchez will 
produce a synthesis worthy of contem- 
porary Spanish American literature. Few 
men of his generation are better equipped 
for the task. 

But general histories cannot be greatly 
improved until national historians have 
provided a better synthesis and a more 


adequate critical analysis of their respec- 
tive literatures. The majority of national 
histories also run thin as they enter the 
twentieth century.!* For several coun- 
tries, notably Colombia, Ecuador, Chile, 
and Uruguay, the most recent date back 
to the appearance of the popular series 
“Las literaturas americanas’” published 
by the University of Buenos Aires some 
ten years ago. Arango Ferrer provides a 
readable synthesis of the contemporary 
period in thirty pages of a total of 156 
devoted to four centuries of Colombian 
literature.” In full justice to him, he 
could hardly have done more. But such 
summary treatment, however good it 
may be, does not suffice. For the Central 
American republics, with the single ex- 
ception of Guatemala,” there are vir- 
tually no literary histories of any kind.” 
Argentina, Cuba, and Mexico are the 
only countries with one or more surveys 
devoted exclusively to the contemporary 
period.” 

Adequate histories, whether general or 
national, cannot be written, however, 
until we know much more about the 
movements, generations, trends, authors, 
and works that have gone into the making 
of contemporary literature. It is true that 
several of the components have already 
amassed a sizeable bibliography. This is 
particularly true of Modernism, the 
‘‘Novel of the Mexican Revolution,” and 
so-called ‘‘poesia negra,” all of which now 
stand out as clearly-defined, completed 
phases of the period. In fact, we are 
rapidly approaching a plethora of mean- 
ingless repetitive writings on all three. 

But what, really, is the present status 
of studies on Modernism? We are only 
too well aware of inadequate editions and 
of an indigestible amount of “critical” 
studies that add not one significant item 
to our knowledge of the movement. Too 
much on Modernism has already been 
said too often, without documentation 
and without questioning. Dario’s bibliog- 
raphy probably ranks among the most 
extensive in contemporary Hispanic let- 
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ters. And yet, we are still without a sound 
scholarly edition of his complete works,™ 
one that in some measure would at least 
be comparable to that of Nervo by 
Alfonso Reyes. Much of the indispensable 
groundwork preliminary to a more cred- 
itable edition has already been done. 
Mapes,”> Contreras,” Torres-Rioseco,” 
Marasso,* Silva Castro,?* Sequeira,*® Sa- 
linas,*' are among those who have made 
signal contributions to the biography, 
bibliography, sources, analysis, and eval- 
uation of the poet. But there is still much 
to be done on chronology (cf. Julio Saave- 
dra Molina*), on sources (Pre-Raphael- 
ites, Eugenio de Castro, the Bible (which 
Marasso, op. cit. p. 20, will concede: 
“Este libro no agota el tema de Dario 
pero lo abarca . . .’””), on biography (espe- 
cially his European days), and most of 
all on diction, imagery, and versification, 
before we can arrive at a less impassioned 
and less impressionistic evaluation of his 
work and of his place in Hispanic litera- 
ture. The same, essentially, may be said 
for most of the major figures of the move- 
ment. 

The simple fact is that we do not have 
a single satisfactory study on Modernism, 
and it is futile to hope for one until we 
have more adequate editions, until we 
know more about the early transition 
years and infinitely more about the rich 
mélange of sources, literary currents, and 
specific influences that shaped its being 
and gave it life. It is curious to note— 
and I may be pardoned for the personal 
reference—that our approach to a fuller 
understanding of Modernism should have 
given us an exhaustive, and exhausting, 
work on one of its minor sources, that of 
Poe,* whereas, on the primary springs 
from which Modernism gained its 
strength and character, we have, with 
but the notable exceptions of Mapes and 
Marasso on Darfo, little more than a glib 
cataloging of names—Verlaine, Baude- 
laire, Mallarmé, an endless barrage. 

Onis is one of the very few to have 
given us a satisfactory introduction to 


the post-Modernist reaction (1905-1914) 
and to the ephemeral post-First World 
War outbursts, which he has assembled 
under the common label of “ultramoder- 
nismo.’”™ Critical interest is largely a 
matter of passing references to the many 
literary groups and generations that in 
almost every country gave direction to 
their aesthetic development from 1914 on. 
Belated Modernists in such countries as 
Venezuela, Ecuador, and Paraguay seem 
to have been virtually overlooked. The 
Prisma-Proa-Martin Fierro “ultraistas” 
of Argentina, the “1910 centenarista” 
poets of Colombia, “Los Diez” of Chile, 
the ‘‘Colénidos” of Peru, the Contempo- 
rdneos group of Mexico, all these and 
others are among the more significant 
elements that deserve fuller treatment. 
Several exceptional contributions to 
our knowledge and appreciation of post- 
Modernist poetry merit special commen- 
dation. Amado Alonso set a new high 
standard in his brilliant analysis of the 
“hermetic” art of Neruda.** Here is sound 
scholarship and inspired literary criticism 
at its best. Ten years before, Pino Saave- 
dra had made a similar pioneering analysis 
of the “baffling” style of the “obscure” 
Herrera y Reissig.** More recently, Neale- 
Silva has given us two long-awaited 
studies on José Eustasio Rivera, the poet, 
worthy companion-pieces to his earlier 
scholarly investigation of Rivera, the 
novelist.” And finally, Miss Rosenbaum 
has filled an important gap on contem- 
porary women poets of America. If one 
should object on the grounds that we 
already have an impressive body of 
criticism on Spanish American feminine 
poetry, let him check Miss Rosenbaum’s 
model bibliographies. He will find that on 
the most exciting and the most daring of 
these women, Delmira Agustini, there is, 
with but one exception,*® essentially little 
more than magazine articles, brief chap- 
ters, and short prefatory notes. Now, at 
last, against an appropriate backdrop, we 
have an illuminating analysis and evalua- 
tion of the poetic art of four outstanding 
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feminine moderns. These are studies that 
will remain ever within easy reach on our 
shelves. 

Contemporary prose fiction has fared 
considerably better. Through his history*® 
and essays Torres-Rioseco has been the 
first to present an overall view and 
critique of the novel in its continental 
development. Spell,“ Magda Arce,” Rat- 
cliff,“ Delgado y Brignole,“ Gonzalez,“ 
Moore,** Roxlo,” Morby,* have added 
important items, bibliographical, bio- 
graphical, and critical, on both the novel 
and the short story. These studies throw 
new light on significant aspects of the 
technique, style, language, and _ socio- 
historical bases of the best of contem- 
porary prose fiction; these studies are not 
facile journalistic appraisals, they are not 
the mere rehashings of the spadework of 
others. 

It should be observed, however, that 
there is a marked unevenness in our ap- 
proach to the contemporary novel. 
Azuela, Quiroga, Galvez, and Gallegos 
have been treated far more extensively 
than others, so much so that not a few 
studies on these men are heavily repeti- 
tive. Barrett has underscored this fact in 
calling our attention to the inexcusable 
amount of purposeless rescratching we 
have tacitly sanctioned as directors of 
doctoral dissertations in this country.‘ 
And yet, even in the case of the authors 
just named, there is still room for more 
contributions on style like those by 
Alonso on La gloria de don Ramiro® and 
Da Cal® and Gates® on Don Segundo 
Sombra; on technique, ideology, and 
sources, like those by Green on Galvez, 
Owre on Reyles,™* and Neale-Silva on La 
vordgine,** and on language, folkloric ele- 
ments, and social documentation like 
those by Davis on El inglés de los giiesos,** 
Englekirk on Dofia Barbara,” and Chap- 
man on social types in the Chilean novel 
for the years 1900-1943." 

Ratcliff’s Venezuelan Prose Fiction still 
serves as a good illustration of what we 
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need for the history of prose fiction in 
other Latin American countries. We are 
particularly in need of studies now, how- 
ever, that concentrate on modern prose 
development. Argentina is a case in point. 
In many countries, Colombia, for exam- 
ple, where in more recent years the novel 
and short story have attained a promising 
level of artistry, we have had little in 
some time save an occasional brief intro- 
ductory article. Ecuador’s phenomenal 
novelistic output has suddenly claimed 
the attention of a number of historians 
and researchers. It does not appear, how- 
ever, that fruitless duplication of effort 
and end-product will be the inevitable 
consequence of a heavy simultaneous 
attack on the genre. With all due credit 
to Rojas and Carrién for their comple- 
mentary and engaging accounts of their 
contemporaries, it should be noted that 
the former gives a disproportionately 
scant amount of space to the flourishing 
period from 1930 on—twenty per cent of 
the total number of pages covering 
seventy per cent of the total number of 
novels, while the latter frankly admits 
that his account is but “un itinerario de 
emociones que no se cifie a la cronologia.”’ 

Perhaps the theater of the last half 
century deserves more attention than we 
scholars and teachers have yet given it. 
Florencio Sanchez received good treat- 
ment from Giusti,®® Richardson,®® and 
others, who have even gone so far as to 
make a special study of his use of Ameri- 
canisms.*' And there are a number of 
adequate studies on the River Plate 
theater. But no one since Usigli has 
added any authoritative word to the his- 
tory of the modern Mexican theater.” 
And while Arrom has given us a welcome 
and well-documented account of the 
Cuban theater, he has, unfortunately, 
allowed little space to the republican 
period.” For the rest of the story we must 
rely on short popular articles on plays 
and authors or on some phase or theme 
of the theater as a whole. Willis Knapp 
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Jones has been most active in attempting 
to arouse our interest in what remains, 
essentially, a neglected area.* 

Quite as neglected, too, is the essay. 
Since the turn of the century the essay 
has been cultivated with consummate 
artistry by an increasing number of 
young intellectuals and humanists who 
can look confidently to Alfonso Reyes for 
inspiration and guidance. A study of the 
genre for content and literary form would 
throw much light on Spanish America’s 
growing contribution to modern thought 
and would establish the fact that it has 
become a distinguished vehicle for Span- 
ish America’s views on aesthetics and 
literary criticism. The whole field of 
literary criticism itself lies practically 
untouched. Since Rodé and his fellow- 
Modernists, literature in Spanish America 
has come to be more and more the prod- 
uct of a conscientious artistic effort. We 
in the United States have been overly 
aware, perhaps inescapably so, of its im- 
portance as social documentation. It is 
high time that we turn to analyze and 
evaluate its merit as literature and that 
we study the criteria and theories that 
have been instrumental in bringing about 
an improved artistic expression in our 
day. 

I have stated what I consider to be 
some of the basic needs and the more 
immediate problems that must be faced 
before we can provide for ourselves, for 
our students, and for that “‘wider audi- 
ence” the considered appraisal and the 
inviting synthesis that contemporary 
Spanish American literature justly de- 
serves. It is heartening to observe that 
some of these gaps may soon be bridged 
by post- and pre-doctoral investigation 
presently under way. A widening range 
of problems is beginning to claim our 
attention.** The latest listing of doctoral 
research in progress holds out promise 
that the young scholars soon to join our 
ranks may catch a more abundant vision 
of the challenging possibilities that are 
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ours to seize. Perhaps these young men 
and women may be better prepared and 
better equipped to assail engaging themes 
that have failed as yet to stir our imagina- 
tion. Perhaps they may be inspired to 
seek answers to such questions as: What 
are the distinctive features of Spanish 
American literature? To what extent have 
a common language, a common heritage, 
and a common destiny molded a conti- 
nental expression? How and to what 
degree have powerful regional factors 
sharpened national literary tones? What 
are the comparisons and contrasts that 
may be drawn between Spanish American 
and Anglo-American literatures? What, 
finally, is the place of Spanish American 
literature in the world literary scene? 

In concluding, I cannot refrain from 
making some general observations on the 
research efforts of those of us in MLA 
who have attempted to win a wider 
recognition for scholarship in contem- 
porary Spanish American literature. It 
seems to me that we can look back to a 
brighter day, to a time in the mid-thirties 
when in our enthusiasm we first gave 
thought to requesting a special hearing 
through our section Spanish IV, to a time 
when Spanish American literature and 
particularly, contemporary Spanish 
American literature, had caught the fancy 
of our people then responding to the 
Good-Neighbor call. Our senior col- 
leagues, a Coester, a Leavitt, an Onis, 
and a Mapes, had already won for us a 
respectable niche in American literary 
scholarship. They were among the first to 
encourage and to direct a promising gen- 
eration of young scholars into our field. 
These fledglings were coming into the 
maturity of their research powers at the 
outset of the last war. Some of them have 
not yet returned to their academic posts. 
Some, whose work and friendship we had 
come to hold in high esteem, have left 
our company forever. Some few have 
since distinguished themselves in periods 
prior to 1900. The greater number by far 
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have been attracted to the contemporary 
scene. Their record, our record, is not in 
any sense outstanding. Our efforts have 
been sporadic and diffusive; the net prod- 
uct has been largely superficial and inef- 
fectual. Many of us have dispersed our 
energies over a steadily widening terrain 
without the will or the foresight to plow 
deep in fertile fields long lying fallow. We 
have tended to stress the bibliographical 
and the historical, neglecting if not 
wholly ignoring the aesthetic side of con- 
temporary Spanish American literary art. 
We have been too often guilty of the 
“hasty note,” the “routine review,” and 
“the scrapings of dissertations.” Our 
ranks are depleted of those who in select 
scholarly journals, in notable memorial 
volumes, and in professional gatherings, 
do us honor through studies of which we 
can honestly say: ““These we value.” We 
are the ones who in large measure are to 
blame for the dreary picture today pre- 
sented by research in our field. Individu- 
ally and as a group let us set about to 
revitalize our efforts—let us resolve once 
again to set standards “‘to which those 
not yet recognized may aspire.” 


NOTES 


‘See Sturgis E. Leavitt, “Latin American 
Literature in the United States: Retrospect 
and Prospect,” Studies in Philology (1945), 
XLII, 716-722, for a review of the research 
activities of United States scholars in all 
periods of Spanish American literary develop- 
ment. 
* The first number contains a statement by 
Arthur E. Gropp on the Pan American Union’s 
efforts to fulfill its long-felt responsibility in 
the field of bibliography, and a brief history, 
by A. Curtis Wilgus, of the activities of the 
Inter-American Bibliographical and Library 
Association from 1930 to 1950. 
*For the contributions of United States 
scholars to bibliography and for a statement 
on bibliographical needs, see E. Herman Hes- 
pelt, ‘‘Progress in Providing the Bibliographi- 
cal Background for Spanish-American Stud- 
ies,” Hispania (1942), xxv, 272-283. 
Several commendable individual attempts to 
contribute to current bibliography deserve 
special mention. One of the earliest was by 
Manuel Pedro Gonzdélez, whose Fichero (Indice 
hispanoamericano) made its first appearance 
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in Revista bimestre cubana for 1932. Since 1937 
Fermin Peraza Sarausa has compiled and pub- 
lished his exemplary Anuario bibliogrdfico 
cubano, indexed, cross-referenced, and com- 
plete even to the listing of periodicals, pam- 
phlets, and lectures. The last number I have seen 
is for 1947. Alberto Tauro has edited a similar 
annual bibliography for Peru: Anuario bi- 
bliografico peruano de 1946 (Lima, 1947). See 
also: José Luis Martinez, ‘‘Esquema de un 
afio de literatura mexicana,” Letras de México 
(1942), III, no. 13, pp. 1-2, 13-14; Martin E. 
Erickson, ‘‘Central America, the Literary 
Scene, 1943,’’ Hispania (1944), xxvu1, 148-154: 
John T. Reid, ‘Spanish-American Books in 
1946,”’ Modern Language Journal (1947), xxx1, 
289-293; Donald D. Walsh, ‘“‘Spanish American 
Literature in 1946,’ Hispania (1947), xxx, 
20-26; and Daniel S. Wogan, ‘‘Centroamérica 
literaria—1948,’’ Repertorio americano (1949), 
txv, 51-53. The Handbook of Latin American 
Studies reports other sporadic surveys yearly. 
For further efforts of this type as well as for a 
critical guide to bibliographical and historical 
studies up to 1939, see J. N. Lincoln, Guide to 
the Bibliography and History of Hispano- 
American Literature (Ann Arbor, 1939). 

‘ Revista iberoamericana (1950), xv, 231-233, 
319-320. 

5 Antologia de la poesia espafiola e hispano- 
americana (1882-19382) (Madrid, 1934). 

* Grandes novelistas de la América hispana 
(Berkeley, 1941). 

™ Contemporary Spanish-American 
(Chapel Hill, 1944). 

8 La novela ecuatoriana (Mexico, 1948). 

®* El nuevo relato ecuatoriano (Quito, 1950). 
1° Bibliografia de novelistas de la Revolucién 
Mexicana (Mexico, 1941). 

1 “‘Bibliografia del novelista Mariano Azuela,”’ 
Revista bimestre cubana (1941), xiv, 50-72. 
12 “Mexican Literary Periodicals of the Twen- 
tieth Century,”” PMLA (1939), Liv, 835-852. 
See also: Alberto Tauro, ‘“‘Amauta. Contribu- 
cién a una bibliografia peruana,’’ Boletin 
bibliograéfico (Lima, 1938-1939), xi-x11, 163- 
184, 46-113; ‘‘Colénida,”’ Revista iberoamericana 
(1939), I, 461-467; and ‘‘Contempordneos y Cul- 
tura. Dos revistas de la generacién moder- 
nista,’’ Letras (Lima, 1938), no. 9, pp. 461-467. 
18 Bibliografia hispénica, revista ‘‘Nosotros’’; 
articulos sobre literatura hispanoamericana 
(New York, 1937). 

% Loc. cit., pp. 317-318. 

18 Cf. Roberto P. Payré, Historias de la litera- 
tura americana. Guia bibliografica (Washington, 
D. C., 1950), pp. 3-8. 

16 Literary Currents in Hispanic America (Cam- 
bridge, 1946). 

11 Nueva historia de la literatura americana 
(Asuncién del Paraguay, 1950). 
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% The Epic of Latin American Literature 
(New York, 1942). 

19 Several important exceptions should be 
noted. Juan J. Remos y Rubio (Historia de la 
literatura cubana, La Habana, 1945) devotes 
the entire third volume of 586 pages to the 
period beginning with Marti and ending in 
1945. He covers all literary and other cultural 
developments and provides good general and 
special bibliographies. His Panorama literario 
de Cuba en nuestro siglo (La Habana, 1942) is 
incorporated, essentially, in the Historia. 
Alberto Zum Felde (Proceso intelectual del 
Uruguay, Buenos Aires, 1941) gives consider- 
able space to contemporary letters, almost one 
third of a total of 631 pages, but his treatment 
is less satisfactory. Enrique Finot (Historia de 
la literatura boliviana, Mexico, 1943) devotes 
over one quarter of his 474 pages to the years 
1900-1940, providing an indispensable intro- 
duction in spite of heavy indebtedness to 
Augusto Guzman (Historia de la novela boli- 
viana, La Paz, 1938) and of a burden of names 
and titles of the less-than-great. 

20 La literatura de Colombia (Buenos Aires, 
1940). 

* David Vela, Literatura guatemalteca (Guate- 
mala, 1943). 

# Martin E. Erickson is writing a history of 
Central American literature that should afford 
us excellent coverage of the contemporary 
scene. 

*% Antonio Aita, La literatura argentina con- 
tempordnea 1900-1930 (Buenos Aires, 1931); 
Juan Pinto, Literatura argentina del siglo xx 
(Buenos Aires, 1943); Juan J. Remos, op. cit., 
see note 19 above; Herndn Diaz Arrieta 
‘‘Alone,’’? Panorama de la literatura chilena 
durante el siglo xx (Santiago, 1931); and José 
Luis Martinez, Literatura mexicana. Siglo xx. 
1910-1949 (Mexico, 1949-50). These are not 
above criticism. I have not listed such titles 
as the one by Manuel Garcia Herndndez, 
Literatura venezolana contemporénea (Buenos 
Aires, 1945), which, for example, is merely a 
collection of scattered reviews and isolated 
articles on contemporary books and writers; 
it is not a literary history of the period. 

* Cf. Enrique Diez-Canedo, Letras de Mézico 
(Mexico, 1944), pp. 71-95. 

% L’influence francaise dans l’oeuvre de Rubén 
Dario (Paris, 1925); see also his Escritos in- 
éditos de Rubén Darto, recogidos de periddicos 
de Buenos Aires y anotados...(New York, 
1938) and his Obras escogidas de Rubén Darto 
publicadas en Chile (Santiago, 1939), in col- 
laboration with Julio Saavedra Molina, espe- 
cially for his notes on the very rare 1890 edition 
of Azul. 

26 Rubén Dario, su vida y su obra (Paris, 1930). 


27 Rubén Dario. Casticismo y americanismo 
(Cambridge, 1931). 

%8 Rubén Dario y su creacién poética (Buenos 
Aires, s.f.). 

2° Obras desconocidas de Rubén Dario, escritas 
en Chile y no recopiladas en ninguno de sus 
libros (Santiago, 1934). 

30 Rubén Dario criollo (Buenos Aires, 1945). 

1 La poesia de Rubén Dario (Buenos Aires, 
1948). 

3? Bibliografia de Rubén Dario (Santiago, 1946). 
33 John E. Englekirk, Poe in Hispanic Litera- 
ture (New York, 1934). 

* Mention should be made of studies by Henry 
A. Holmes, Vicente Huidobro and Creationism 
(New York, 1933) and Nestor Ibarra, La nueva 
poesia argentina (Ensayo critico sobre el ultra- 
ismo 1921-1929) (Buenos Aires, 1930). 

35 Poesia y estilo de Pablo Neruda (Buenos 
Aires, 1940). “En mucho, los procedimientos 
expresivos que hemos ordenado y clasificado 
en el extenso capitulo VII, son comunes a los 
poetas modernos que se llaman superrealistas 
o expresionistas 0 vanguardistas o futuristas, 
etc.; por lo cual, con poco mds que afiadir en 
cada lugar ejemplos de otros poetas, bien 
pudiéramos haber llegado a una Introduccién 
al ‘trobar clus’ moderno,” p. 9. 

36 La poesia de Julio Herrera y Reissig (San- 
tiago, 1932). 

37 “José Eustasio Rivera, polemista,’’ Revista 
iberoamericana (1948), x1v, 213-250; ‘‘El arte 
poético (Tierra de promisién) (New York, 1951). 
% Modern Women Poets of Spanish America 
(New York, 1945). 

39 Ofelia M. B. de Benvenuto, Delmira Agus- 
tint (Montevideo, 1944). An outstandingly 
thorough documentary study that gives rela- 
tively little space, however, to an analysis of 
the poetry itself (pp. 177-233). 

4° La novela en la América hispana (Berkeley, 
1939). 

41 Contemporary Spanish-American Fiction 
(Chapel Hill, 1944). 

42‘‘Mariano Latorre, novelista chileno con- 
temporaneo,’”’ Revista iberoamericana (1942- 
1943), v, 121-130, 359-381; v1, 103-119, 303-334. 
43 Venezuelan Prose Fiction (New York, 1933). 
“ Vida y obra de Horacio Quiroga (Montevideo, 
1939). 

45 “Carlos Loveira,”’ Revista de Estudios His- 
pdnicos (1929), 11, 177-193. 

46 “Biografia y bibliografia de Mariano 
Azuela,” Abside (1940), rv, 53-62. 

47 “Juicio critico de la obra de Viana,’’ La 
biblia gaucha (Montevideo, 1925), v-x1iII. 
* ‘Una batalla entre antiguos y modernos: 
Juan Valera y Carlos Reyles,’”’ Revista ibero- 
americana (1941), IV, 119-143. 

49 “Theses Dealing with Hispano-American 
Language and Literature—1948 (with a retro- 
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spective comment),’’ Hispania (1949), xxx1I, 
148-157. 

6° Ensayo sobre la novela histérica. El Moder- 
nismo en La gloria de don Ramiro (Buenos 
Aires, 1942). 

5! ‘Don Segundo Sombra, teoria y simbolo del 
gaucho,’’ Cuadernos americanos (1948), XLI, 
245-259. 

*“*The Imagery of Don Segundo Sombra,” 
Hispanic Review (1948), XVI, 33-49. 

8 “Manuel Galvez, ‘Gabriel Quiroga,’ and La 
maestra normal,’’ and ‘‘Manuel Gélvez, ‘Ga- 
briel Quiroga,’ and El mal metafisico,” His- 
panic Review (1943), x1, 221-252, 314-327. 
“Los animales en las obras de Benito 
Lynch,” Revista iberoamericana (1941), III, 
357-369. 

‘6 “The Factual Bases of La vordgine,”” PMLA 
(1939), LIV, 316-331. 

‘©The Americanisms in El inglés de los 
giesos,"’ Hispania (1950), xxx111, 333-337. 
* “Dofia Barbara, Legend of the Llano,” 
Hispania (1948), xxx1, 259-270. 

% “Observations on the Roto in Chilean Fic- 
tion,”” Hispania (1949), xxx11, 309-314. 

5* Florencio Sanchez, su vida y su obra (Buenos 
Aires, 1920). 
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6° Florencio Sdnchez and the Argentine Theatre 
(New York, 1933). 

*! Daniel Wogan and Américo Barabino, ‘‘Los 
americanismos de Florencio Sénchez,’”’ Revista 
iberoamericana (1948), 145-197. 

* For a commendable study of a given period 
in the history of the contemporary theater, see 
Juan Pablo Echagiie, Una época del teatro argen- 
tino (1904-1918) (Buenos Aires, 1926). 

88 Mézico en el teatro (Mexico, 1932). We do 
not, of course, overlook Monterde’s indispens- 
able Bibliografia del teatro en México (Mexico, 
1934). And reference should be made to Anna 
L. Oursler, El drama mezicano desde la revolu- 
cién hasta el afio de 1940 (Mexico, 1940]. 

“ Historia de la literatura dramdtica cubana 
(New Haven, 1944); ‘‘El periodo republicano,” 
pp. 75-91. See also Virgil A. Warren, ‘‘Status of 
the Modern Cuban Theater,’’ Hispania (1941), 
xxiv, 205-210. 

*5 See, for example, his ‘‘Armando Moock, For- 
gotten Chilean Dramatist,’’ Hispania (1939), 
xx, 41-50, and ‘‘La Gringa Theme in River 
Plate Drama,”’ Hispania (1942), xxv, 326-332. 
*6 It will be of interest to study the report of 
the American Literature Group of MLA: 
Trends in Research in American Literature 
1940-1950 (1951). 
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AN EVALUATION OF STUDIES IN SPANISH PHILOLOGY 


HeEensteEY C. WoopBRIDGE 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn 


The bibliographical study of Spanish 
philology naturally falls into three parts: 
the standard language of Spain, Spanish 
dialects, and the language of Spanish 
America. This discussion will deal with 
the first part only, for I have not had 
access to a large collection of material on 
Spanish dialectology,' and an annotated 
bibliography of Spanish American Span- 
ish already exists in A Bibliographical 
Guide to Materials on American Spanish 
by Madaline W. Nichols (Cambridge, 
1941, 114 pp.). 

A volume is considered important 
enough for mention here if it is of great 
historical importance in its field, or com- 
prehensive and accurate enough to render 
previous works of a similar nature obso- 
lete and dated, or the only treatment of 
value in a given phase of philology. This 
explains the preponderance of twentieth- 
century studies noted, especially in lin- 
guistic history, grammar, dictionaries, 
and loan-word studies. On the whole, 
works dealing with comparative linguis- 
tics and comparative Romance linguistics 
have been omitted, unless their treatment 
of some phase of the Spanish language is 
especially noteworthy. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Comprehensive. There exist, at the moment, 
two outstanding attempts to compile a com- 
prehensive bibliography of the Spanish lan- 
guage. Conde de la Vifiaza’s Biblioteca histérica 
de la filologia castellana (Madrid, 1893, 1112 
pp.) is extremely useful for detailed biograph- 
ical notes of writers on Spanish philology from 
the late fifteenth century to the late nineteenth 
century. The bibliographical descriptions of 
the works mentioned, though occasionally 
inaccurate, are valuable. Portions of certain 
rare works are printed at length. The entries 
are arranged chronologically within classified 
groupings. 
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Homero Seris’ Lengua, the second volume of 
his Manual de bibliografia de la literatura 
espaftola (Syracuse, in press) will render the 
Vifiaza bibliography obsolete in many respects 
and will bring the bibliographical study of the 
Spanish language down to 1951. The Serifs 
volume has a classified arrangement and en- 
tries are listed chronologically. Sometimes, a 
brief annotation explains the entry’s value; 
reviews are listed; the index is one of authors 
and subjects. This volume contains also a 
bibliography concerning Spanish dialects and 
Judeo-Spanish. It will be of inestimable as- 
sistance to the student in his philological 
studies as a guide to a large and at times 
scattered field. 

Selective. The first volume of Alwin Kuhn’s 
Romanische Philologie is entitled Die roman- 
ischen Sprachen (Bern, 1951, 464 pp.); it is an 
extremely valuable bibliographical manual to 
material in the field of Romance philology 
that appeared between 1939 and 1949. The 
length of the annotations varies from several 
lines to almost a page. “Spanisch und allge- 
mein Ibero-romanisch,” pp. 353-415, the sec- 
tion that deals with the Spanish language, is 
weakest when treating the Spanish of the 
Latin American countries. 

we. The large university library 
should possess for their historical value the 
bibliographical Supplementhelf of the Zeit- 
schrift fiir romanische Philologie (1875-1889, 
1893-1894, 1899-1900, 1903-1913, and 1924— 
1939) and the Linguistic Bibliography for the 
years 1939-1949 (published by the Permanent 
International Committee of Linguistics with 
a grant from UNESCO, Utrecht-Bruxelles, 
1949-1951, 4 vols.). The arrangement of the 
former varies, later numbers have a classified 
arrangement with author but no subject in- 
dex; the latter’s Spanish bibliographies (one 
in each volume) have a strictly alphabetical 
author arrangement with an author index at 
the end of volumes two to four. A subject 
breakdown and an index of words would have 
added to the usefulness of the UNESCO spon- 
sored work. 

Current. The chief current bibliographies of 
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Spanish philology are in the Revista de filologia 
espafiola, Nueva revista de filologia hispdnica, 
Symposium, and the yearly “American Bibli- 
ography” of the PMLA. It might be added 
that the best current bibliography, with many 
annotations and reviews, of the Romance 
languages is in the Revista portuguesa de 
filologia. 

Periodicals. Among the current journals 
that publish articles on Spanish philology are: 
Filologia, Boletin de filologia, Revista de filo- 
logia espafiola, Hispania, Hispanic Review, 
Language, Romance Philology, Studies in 
Philology, Word, Modern Language Review, 
Romanic Review, Bulletin hispanique, Archi- 
vum Linguisticum, Zeitschrift fiir romanische 
Philologie, Volkstum und Kultur der Romanen, 
Anales del Instituto Lingiitstico de Cuyo, 
Boletin del Instituto Caro y Cuervo. Occasional 
articles and reviews appear in the Bulletin of 
Hispanic Studies, Revue des langues romanes, 
Romania, Cultura neo-latina, Vox romanica, 
Speculum, and Romanische Forschungen. 

Theses. A list of American doctoral theses 
in the field of Hispanic literature and linguis- 
tics is published annually in the May issue of 
Hispania. 


LINGUISTIC HISTORY 


General. For the student of the history of 
the Spanish language, there is no long ex- 
tremely detailed history of Spanish to corre- 
spond to that edited by Brunot for French. 
The history of the Spanish language must be 
put together through the use of histories of 
the language at different periods of its devel- 
opment. 

In recent years several excellent short his- 
tories have appeared. Among the best of 
these are: Rafael Lapesa’s Historia de la 
lengua espafiola (2nd ed., 1950, 383 pp.), 
Robert K. Spaulding’s How Spanish Grew 
(Berkeley, 1943, 259 pp.), and William J. 
Entwistle’s The Spanish Language together 
with Portuguese, Catalan and Basque (London, 
1936, 366 pp.). The Lapesa volume is the 
best history in Spanish; the second edition, a 
great improvement over the first, omits the 
illustrative texts and treats in fuller detail the 
origin and development of the language. It 
contains no bibliography worthy of note, few 
footnotes, but it is provided with a good index 
and linguistic maps. The Spaulding history is 
outstanding for its clear style; brief, well- 
chosen bibliographies appear at the end of 


each chapter and a word index is a usable 
feature. Entwistle’s treatment of the history 
of Spanish in the New World is fuller than 
that of Lapesa. While Entwistle is excellent 
on Spanish, it would be wise to consult Edwin 
B. Williams’ From Latin to Portuguese (Phila- 
delphia, 1938, 315 pp.) for Portuguese lin- 
guistic history, and Vicente Garcia de Diego’s 
Manual de dialectologia espafiola (Madrid, 
1946, 324 pp.) for a broad treatment of 
Spanish dialectology. One may regret that 
Entwistle’s treatment of Catalan is so short 
and that none of the writers attempts to deal 
with the Spanish of the Philippines or of 
Spain’s African possessions. The Spanish Lan- 
guage is provided with eight maps, an ex- 
tremely selective bibliography at the end of 
the various sections, and an extensive and 
extremely usable subject and word index. 
Medieval. The work of Ramén Menéndez 
Pidal is probably the greatest single contribu- 
tion to Spanish philology made during the 
twentieth century. He is especially outstand- 
ing for his studies in Medieval Spanish 
philology. His Origines del espafil: estado 
lingiitstico de la peninsula ibérica hasta el siglo 
zi (3rd ed., Madrid, 1950, vol. VIII of Obras 
completas, xv, 592 pp.) has been since its 
appearance the standard scholarly work on 
the Spanish language of the tenth and eleventh 
centuries. It is based on the Glosas Emilianen- 
ses, Glosas Silenses, as well as on notarial 
documents from various regions. More than 
half the volume is devoted to the phonetic 
development of the language with much less 
attention given to morphology, syntax, and 
lexicography. The history of the spread of the 
Spanish language to various regions of Spain 
is the most thorough study of its kind yet to 
appear and the author’s conclusions should be 
studied by all interested in this phase of 
Spanish linguistic history. The volume con- 
tains six linguistic maps that illustrate the 
growth and spread of certain linguistic phe- 
nomena. This edition, unlike the two previous 
ones, contains a glossary-index of the approxi- 
mately 9,000 words documented in the text. 
His Cantar de Mio Cid (Madrid, 1944-1946; 
vols. 11-v of Obras completas) is probably the 
most thorough critical edition yet to appear 
of a Spanish classic. Menéndez Pidal not only 
presents the text of the epic poem, but a one- 
volume grammar and a one-volume glossary 
based on the poem add immeasurably to the 
value of this edition. In 1919 appeared his 
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Documentos lingiiisticos de Espatia: Reino de 
Castilla (Madrid, 503 pp.), an important 
source for early examples of the Spanish 
language. Prof. Tomds Navarro of Columbia 
University will publish shortly a second vol- 
ume of Documentos . . . : Reino de Aragén. 

While not a linguistic history, Américo 
Castro’s Espafia en su historia: cristianos, 
moros y judios (Buenos Aires, 1948, 709 pp.), 
one of the most widely reviewed volumes in 
recent years in the field of Hispanic studies, 
presents invaluable ideas on many linguistic 
problems. In writing this history of medieval 
Spain, Castro makes constant references to 
the language and literature of the period. 
History, to him, is an attempt to understand 
the development of a collective group within 
its historical frame of reference. For this 
reason, his history is more than a bare chro- 
nology; it is a volume of interpretation written 
by a life-long student of Spain and her culture. 
Here the derivation of a single word may lead 
to some new fact and the etymology proposed 
may have great significance in cultural as well 
as in linguistic history. 

Golden Age. No general work has attempted 
to deal with the history of sixteenth- and 
seventeenth-century Spanish. Menéndez Pi- 
dal’s La lengua de Cristébal Colén, el estilo de 
Santa Teresa y otros estudios sobre el siglo xvi 
(Buenos Aires, 1942, 153 pp.) contains a gen- 
eral survey of sixteenth-century Spanish, an 
extremely interesting discussion of the lan- 
guage of Columbus and a rather long discus- 
sion of that of Santa Teresa. The volume’s 
great virtue is that it has brought together in 
book form revisions of previously published 
articles. 

Origenes de la lengua espafiola, compiled by 
Gregorio Mayans y Siscar (Madrid, 1737; 
1873, 485 pp.), is a collection of some ten 
sixteenth- through early eighteenth-century 
linguistic studies. It includes the Didlogo de la 
lengua, three studies by Bernardo Aldrete, 
the Vocabulario de Germania, and other works 
not readily accessible. The attribution of 
authorship is not always in accord with that 
of modern scholarship, and there are now 
excellent modern editions of several of these 
studies. The Didlogo de la lengua by Juan 
Valdés is a work of prime importance in the 
study of sixteenth-century Spanish. Valdés 
was a keen observer of linguistic phenomena. 
The best of several modern critical editions is 


that of José F. Montesinos (Madrid, 1928, 
222 pp. Clasicos castellanos, LXxxv1). 


PHONOLOGY 


Medieval. The standard work for Old 
Spanish phonology is H. Gavel’s Essai sur 
Vévolution de la prononciation du castillane 
depuis le XI Véme siécle d’aprés les théories des 
grammairiens et quelques autres sources (Paris, 
1920, 551 pp.). The bibliography, pp. 521-532, 
has a classified arrangement and will be found 
useful. As the field of Old Spanish phonology 
is still a controversial one, one may wish to 
consult the review of this volume by Menéndez 
Pidal and Castro (Revista de filologta espafiola, 
vit [1921], 181-184) and Gavel’s reply (Revista 
de filologia espafiola, rx [1922], 76-79). 

Other important studies in the field of Old 
Spanish are: R. J. Cuervo, “Disquisiciones 
sobre antigua ortograffa y pronunciacién 
castellanas,” (Revue hispanique, u [1895], 
1-69); J. H. English, The alternation of h and 
f in Old Spanish (New York, 1926, 165 pp.) 
and J. D. M. Ford, The Old Spanish Sibilants 
(Cambridge, 1900, 182 pp.). 

Golden Age. A problem that has interested 
the linguist over the last half-century has 
been the pronunciation of Old Spanish and 
Golden Age ¢ and z. Amado Alonzo has pub- 
lished an extremely detailed presentation of 
this subject in his “Cronologia de la ¢-z en 
espaiiol” (Hispanic Review, xx [1951], 37-58, 
143-164), excellently documented with long 
quotations in the footnotes to sometimes quite 
rare philological Golden Age materials in 
Spanish and in other languages.” 

D. L. Canfield has published an important 
volume, Spanish Literature in Mexican Lan- 
guages as a Source for the Study of Spanish 
Pronunciation (New York, 1934, 257 pp.). 

Modern. Of the modern writers on questions 
of Spanish phonology, Tomas Navarro Tomds 
has been among the most prolific and talented 
in presenting his views in an understandable 
manner for both the student and the scholar. 
His three most important works are: Manual 
de pronunciacién espafiola (New York, 1950, 
326 pp., 4th ed.), Manual de entonacién 
espafiola (New York, 1948, 306 pp., 2nd ed.) 
and Estudios de fonologia espaftola (Syracuse, 
1946, 217 pp.), a collection of previously pub- 
lished essays. The Estudios are divided into 
two parts: phonological unities and literary 
phonology, i.e., an analysis of several texts. 

Also of interest are Emilio Alarcos Llorach’s 
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Fonologia espaftola (Madrid, 1950, 160 pp.) 
and Max Krepinsky’s Inflexién en las vocales 
en espafiol (Madrid, 1925, 151 pp.). The 
Fonologia is divided into two parts: a pres- 
entation of the linguistic theories of the 
Prague school, especially those of Prince 
Trubetzkoy; an application of these theories 
to the linguistic study of Spanish. Excellent 
bibliographies appear at the end of each 
chapter of part one. An index of terms and a 
detailed table of contents complete the vol- 
ume. The volume by Krepinsky was trans- 
lated and annotated by Vicente Garcia de 
Diego from the original Czech edition (Prague, 
1918), which had an extensive bibliographical 
introduction omitted from the Spanish trans- 
lation. Garcia de Diego has added valuable 
and critical notes and provided his translation 
with a word index. 

Though it is not concerned entirely with 
the standard language of Spain, scholars will 
find of great interest A spectrographic analysis 
of Spanish vowel sounds (Ann Arbor, Univer- 
sity Microfilms, 1950. Publication no. 2006) 
by Robert B. Skelton. It is the purpose of 
this University of Michigan doctoral disserta- 
tion “to determine, by the use of Sound 
Spectrography, the behavior of Spanish vowel 
sounds under various conditions of stress and 
environment.” It is further concerned “with 
the sound of the vowel under certain me- 
chanical or physical conditions of environ- 
ment and stress, preferably devoid of meaning 
and subjective response.” The “Limitations 
and implications” (leaves 272-273) show how 
the study has in some respects modified the 
results of the work of Navarro Tomas and 
makes several suggestions as to future research 
that might profitably be conducted in the use 
of sound spectrography and the study of 
phonetics. 


GRAMMAR 


Bibliography. In the field of Spanish gram- 
mar there are several interesting biblio- 
graphical works. Henry W. Hoge and Walter 
Poesse have compiled “A Bibliography of 
Articles of Certain Lexical and Grammatical 
Aspects of Spanish” (Hispania, xxu1 [1950], 
342-347). This bibliography is selective in 
that “general usefulness and pertinence of the 
subject matter treated” were the criteria used 
for selection. Thirteen periodicals are indexed 
from 1900 to July 1950. The compilers state 
that the journals are the chief and most 


readily accessible in the academic field. Yet, 
of these journals, one is published in France 
(the Revue hispanique is omitted), two are 
published in Spain, one in Buenos Aires, the 
others in the United States. The omission of 
German, English, Swiss, and Latin American 
periodicals should have been remedied. Yet, a 
key to 170 important articles in this field is 
now available and the index of subjects and 
words studied will greatly assist in its useful- 
ness. 

An excellent bibliography of Spanish gram- 
mars and studies on the Spanish language 
that appeared from 1433 to 1726 is found in 
Contributions 4 l'état de la grammaire italienne, 
espagnole, et francaise a l’époque de la Renais- 
sance by L. E. Kukenheim (Amsterdam, 1932, 
232 pp.), pp. 223-225. 

W. I. Knapp published an eight-page “Con- 
cise bibliography of Spanish grammars and 
dictionaries . . . 1490-1780” in the October 
1884 issue of the Bulletin of the Boston Public 
Library. This bibliography, though dated and 
difficult to obtain, is still valuable for its 
historical and critical notes. 

Historical. The most important of the his- 
torical grammars is the Manual de gramdtica 
histérica espafiola by Ramén Menéndez Pidal 
(Madrid, 1950, in his Obras Completas). This 
work has been constantly revised and the 
latest scholarly research in the field incorpo- 
rated into it. The volume is strong in the 
phonological and morphological aspects of 
linguistic history; it has an etymological index. 
On the other hand, it may seem weak when 
dealing with word formation and word-order, 
though perhaps the author would not consider 
these as falling within the realm of grammar. 

Medieval. Among the important studies on 
phases of Medieval Spanish grammar, the 
following are particularly useful: E. L. Llorens, 
La negacién en espafiol antiguo, con pg 
a otros idiomas (Madrid, 1929, 198 pp.), K 
Wagenaar, Etude sur la négation en ancien 
espagnol jusqu’au quinziéme siécle (The Hague, 
1930, 191 pp. ), W. A. Beardsley, Infinitive 
Constructions in Old Spanish (New York, 
1921, 278 pp.), A. Gassner, Das alispanische 
Verbum (Halle, 1897, 208 pp.), E. Staaf, 
Etude sur les pronoms abrégés en ancien espa- 
gnol (Upsala, 1906, 152 pp.), and Stanley 
Martin Sapon, A study of the development of 
the interrogative in Spanish from the twelfth 
through the fifteenth centuries (Columbus, Ohio, 
1951, 99 pp.). 
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Golden Age. Spanish was the first of the 
modern European languages to be provided 
with a grammar. In 1492 appeared Antonio de 
Nebrija’s Gramatica castellana; the best 
modern edition is that by Pascual Galindo 
Romeo and Luis Ortiz Mufioz (Madrid, 
1946, 2 vols.). Until the appearance of a 
critical edition, this can be considered as the 
best and most scholarly edition of this capital 
work. The introduction deals with the dating, 
history, and importance of the Gramatica; an 
extensive critical set of valuable notes follows 
the text, while a rather full critically annotated 
bibliography of Nebrija’s works follows. 
Volume two is a facsimile reproduction of the 
original introduced by a note concerning the 
sources of the reproductions. 

H. Keniston, Syntax of Castilian Prose 
(Chicago, 1937, 750 pp.) is the first published 
volume of a planned four-volume historical 
treatment of Spanish syntax. It attempts to 
present a statistical approach to the study of 
linguistic problems. It is based on the study 
of constructions found in forty literary texts 
of the sixteenth century. 

The Kukenheim volume, already cited, is a 
study, based on more than a hundred Ro- 
mance Renaissance grammars, of the history 
of grammar in France, Italy, and Spain. 
Orthography and its relation to pronuncia- 
tion, the history of orthographic accent 
marks, parts of speech, grammatical termi- 
nology, sources used by grammarians, mor- 
phology, syntax, the beginnings of historical 
grammar, and the relationship of national 
sentiment to grammar are among the issues 
discussed with full documentation. 

Modern. For the eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries, it would be no exaggeration 
to state that the grammar of the Royal 
Spanish Academy completely dominated the 
field. The Gramdtica de la lengua castellana 
first appeared in 1771 (Madrid); the last 
edition is that of 1931. Though it presents the 
most complete treatment available on co- 
ordinate and subordinate clauses, less con- 
servative and more scientific grammars have 
replaced it in regard to accuracy and to 
thoroughness of presentation. 

For almost a century the Gramdtica de la 
lengua castellana by Andrés Bello with notes 
by Rufino J. Cuervo has been a work of out- 
standing utility. One of the latest editions is 
that of Buenos Aires, 1941. 

La oracién y sus partes by the Chilean 


Rodolfo Lenz (Madrid, 1920, 545 pp.) is the 
first attempt to use the studies of the psycho- 
logical linguistic school in the study of the 
Spanish language. Chapters are devoted to 
the study of the sentence and to each of the 
parts of speech. 

Samuel Gili y Gaya’s Curso superior de 
sintaxis espafiola (Barcelona, 1948, 315 pp., 
2nd ed.) proposes to describe as carefully as 
possible the state of the contemporary lan- 
guage. The volume’s three parts are the simple 
sentence, use of the parts of speech, and the 
compound sentence. 

A work of great erudition and scholarship 
is the Gramdtica espafiola: los sonidos, el nom- 
bre y el pronombre (Madrid, 1951, 520 pp.) by 
Salvador Ferndndez. The table of contents is 
extremely detailed and numerous footnotes 
will readily lead the student to previous 
works on the subjects covered. The treatment 
of the article, pp. 269-333, is only one of the 
volume’s outstanding features. 

M. Criado de Val in 1948 began the pub- 
lication of his Sintazis del verbo espafiol mo- 
derno (Madrid, 190 pp.). This first volume is 
a discussion of methodology and a study of 
the past tenses of the indicative (preterite, 
perfect, imperfect, pluperfect, and anterior). 
The author hopes in the near future to pro- 
duce a systematic work on a large number of 
questions concerning verbal syntax. He pre- 
sents an extensive bibliography covering the 
broad field, which will be found useful to the 
student interested in the subject from the 
comparative approach; he next gives an 
annotated bibliography of important gram- 
mars that have dealt with the verb. In his 
methodological section he discusses such mat- 
ters as tense, verbal aspects, and terminology. 
He then studies the use of the past tenses in 
the works of Benavente. A general study of 
the frequency of these tenses precedes the 
individual study of each tense, which is then 
discussed. First, there is a summary of pre- 
vious studies by Hanssen, Lenz, Bello, and 
the Academy grammar; a comparison with 
the equivalent French tenses based on the 
works of Brunot and G. R. Le Bidois, and 
then a discussion of Benavente’s use of the 
tense. The volume ends with a chapter on the 
future perfect as found in Benavente. 

8S. Karde’s Quelques maniéres d’exprimer 
Vidée d’un sujet indéterminé ou général en 
espagnol (Upsala, 1943, 143 pp.) is an excellent 
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study of the use of the indefinite subject in 
Spanish. 

In regard to such grammatical categories as 
gender, number, person, mood, only the ques- 
tion of gender has met with a full length 
treatment in Esteban Rodriguez Herrera’s 
Observaciones acerca del género de los nombres 
(Havana, 1947, 509 pp.). This volume deals 
only with the study of the gender of nouns. 
Its chief virtue lies in its historical and 
semantic approach through the use of a 
tremendous variety of texts. It contains no 
general bibliography, but is carefully foot- 
noted and has an index of words studied. It is 
a thorough study of a subject often slighted in 
full-length grammatical studies. 

Word-order. Little attention has been given 
to the problem of word-order. Some writers 
find that it is often a stylistic device, for which 
a psychological rather than a strictly scientific 
explanation can be found. W. H. Chenery, 
“Object Pronouns in Dependent Clauses: a 
Study in Old Spanish Word-Order,” PMLA, 
xx (1905), 1-151; Ethel Wallis and William 
E. Bull, “Spanish Adjective Position: Phonetic 
Stress and Emphasis,” Hispania, xxi (1950), 
221-229; William E. Bull, “Spanish Adjective 
Position: Present Rules and Theories,” His- 
pania, xxui (1950), 297-303; and William E. 
Bull, Allison Gronberg, and James Abbott, 
“Subject Position in Contemporary Spanish,” 
Hispania, xxx (1952), 185-188 are examples 
of studies on Spanish word-order. 

Word formation. The study of word forma- 
tion is playing an increasing role in linguistic 
research. J. Alemany Bolufer’s Tratado de la 
formacién de palabras en la lengua castellana: 
la derivacién y la composicién (Madrid, 1920; 
first published in parts in the Boletin de la 
Real Academia Espajiola, tv—-v1, 1917-1918) 
will be found extremely useful for the his- 
torical and etymological study of Spanish 
suffixes and prefixes. The information con- 
tained in this volume should be supplemented 
by individual studies on various suffixes. 
Yakov Malkiel’s studies published over the 
last decade on individual suffixes in Ibero- 
Romance are extremely well-documented and 
show the greatest familiarity with the material 
that has been written on the same suffixes 
previous to his study. One of the longest and 
most thorough of these studies is his “Studies 
on the Hispanic Infix -eg-,” Language, xxv, 
(1949), 139-181, one of the few comparative 
studies on an infix. H. and R. Kahane’s “The 


Augmentative Feminine in the Romance 
Languages,” Romance Philology, m (1948- 
1949), 135-175, is a study embracing most of 
the Romance languages. The documentation 
of this article is extremely thorough, while 
the introduction mentions and evaluates the 
chief previous studies written in this field.’ 


LEXICOGRAPHY 


Bibliography. No complete bibliographical 
guide to Spanish dictionaries exists. Samuel 
Gili y Gaya has compiled an excellently 
annotated bibliography of Spanish dictionaries 
from 1492 to 1729. This bibliography appears 
in pp. xvii-xxiv of the Tesoro lexicogrdfico 
1492-1726 (Madrid, 1947- _). Several bibli- 
ographies exist of Spanish technical dictionar- 
ies. José Sénchez and Samuel Baig compiled 
“Scientific and Technical Dictionaries of the 
Spanish and English Languages,” edited by 
Karl Brown, Bulletin of the New York Public 
Library (July 1944; later separately pub- 
lished), an excellent listing of material in this 
field found in the New York Public Library 
and in the Library of Congress. Its chief 
emphasis is on nineteenth- and twentieth- 
century works. The arrangement is classified. 
The work makes no attempt at completeness 
and excludes studies of this nature that have 
appeared in periodicals. 

General. The Introduccién a la lexicografia 
(Madrid, 1950, 354 pp.) by Julio Casares is 
probably the best introductory treatment of 
lexicographic problems in Spanish. The four 
parts of this volume discuss the role of ety- 
mology, semantics, and stylistics in lexicog- 
raphy; phrases, proverbs, and idiomatic con- 
structions; problems of a historical dictionary 
with special emphasis on practical considera- 
tions; slang, professional jargons, and regional 
variations. The points made by the author are 
well-illustrated with examples; he compares 
Spanish with lexicographic works outside of 
Spain and criticizes present-day lexicographic 
concepts; in regard to idiomatic phrases the 
author emphasizes that great study is neces- 
sary to understand their semantic structure. 

Unfortunately, the Spanish language lacks 
three great and fundamental lexicographic 
works. There is no dictionary in which the 
etymological plays as great a role as in dic- 
tionaries of certain of the other European 
languages, no dictionary based on historical 
principles, and no dictionary of Medieval 
Spanish. 
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Etymological studies and dictionaries. In the 
field of etymological research, one would gain 
little by mentioning individual authors on 
individual words. Among the most important 
scholars in this field are: Amado Alonso, 
Damaso Alonso, G. Baist, W. Beinhauer, G. 
Bertoni, D. S. Blondheim, A. Bonilla y San 
Martin, A. Castro, J. Casares, J. Cornu, J. 
Corominas, V. Garcfa de Diego, J. Jud, Y. 
Malkiel, H. and R. Kahane, R. Menéndez 
Pidal, W. Meyer-Liibke, C. C. Rice, G. 
Rohlfs, L. Spitzer, A. Steiger, and M. L. 
Wagner. The approach to etymological 
studies over the past century has varied con- 
siderably and most of the different linguistic 
schools are here represented. 

The appearance of Juan Corominas’ Dic- 
cionario etimolégico, parts of which have ap- 
peared as “Problemas del Diccionario eti- 
molégico,” Romance Philology, 1 (1947-1948), 
23-38, 79-104, will provide for both the 
student and the scholar an etymological 
dictionary that will embody the latest features 
of modern scientific linguistic scholarship. 
Corominas has been at work on this project 
for many years and his published etymological 
studies rank with the best in the field. 

Other sources for etymological information 
are the now classic Romanisches etymologisches 
Worterbuch by W. Meyer-Liibke (Heidelberg, 
1930-1935, 3rd ed., 1204 pp.) and Vicente 
Garcfa de Diego’ 8 Contribucién al Diccionario 
hispdnico etimolégico (Madrid, 1943, 212 pp.), 
which may be said to serve in some respects 
as a supplement to the REW. 

Historical dictionaries. The Spanish Acad- 
emy’s Diccionario histérico de la lengua es- 
pattola (Madrid, 1933-1936, 2 vols. A-Ce) 
serves a useful purpose for the part of the 
alphabet covered; yet errors exist in such 
fundamental items as the correctness of the 
citation of the source or of its proper dating; 
no key to the abbreviated titles exists to 
facilitate its use and one may well doubt if 
the technical language has been covered as 
thoroughly as possible. The Spanish Academy 
now is planning to begin this project again. 

Medieval Spanish. In the field of Old 
Spanish there are Julio Cejador y Frauca’s 
woefully inadequate posthumous Vocabulario 
medieval castellano (Madrid, 1929, 414 pp.) 
and the two volume mimeographed compila- 
tion by R. 8. Boggs, Lloyd Kasten, Hayward 
Keniston, and H. B. Richardson (Chapel 
Hill, 1946) entitled Tentative Dictionary of 


Medieval Spanish, based on previously pub- 
lished vocabularies and glossaries to the 
following works: Cantar de mio Cid, El libro 
de Apolonio, the works of Berceo, El conde 
Lucanor, and El libro de buen amor. Besides 
using critically edited editions of the old 
texts which often have valuable notes as 
well as glossaries, the student interested in 
Medieval Spanish will find V. R. B. Oel- 
schlager’s Medieval Spanish Word-List (Madi- 
son, 1940, 230 pp.) extremely valuable. It 
attempts to record the earliest date for the 
appearance of a word from the literature 
existing between 900 and 1230, with the ex- 
ception of the works of Berceo and the Tres 
reys d’Orient. The Modern Language Asso- 
ciation of the United States has a standing 
committee at work on a dictionary of Medieval 
Spanish. 

Despite these present weaknesses, Spain has 
an ancient and venerable lexicographic tradi- 
tion. The first dictionary of a modern Euro- 
pean language was the Vocabulario de romance 
en latin (Salamanca, 1492) by Antonio de 
Nebrija; the oldest nautical dictionary is that 
of Alonso de Chaves (between 1520 and 1538), 
a brief medical glossary appears in a work by 
Andrés Laguna (1570); an early slang dic- 
tionary is the Vocabulario de germanta by 
Juan Hidalgo (Barcelona, 1609), while the 
greatest lexicographic masterpiece of the 
Golden Age was the Tesoro de la lengua 
castellana o espafiola (Madrid, 1611; Madrid, 
1674 with additions by Benito Remigio 
Noydens) by Sebastian de Covarrubias 
Orozco. The latest edition of this dictionary 
is that prepared by Martin de Riquer (Barce- 
lona, 1943, 1093 pp.), which contains the text 
of the 1611 and the 1674 editions as well as 
an extensive bio-bibliographical prologue. 

Golden Age. The last few years have seen 
the beginning of a vast editorial and publish- 
ing enterprise, namely the Tesoro lexicografico 
1492-1726 (Madrid, 1947- ; A-B have 
appeared through early 1951) edited by 
Samuel Gili y Gaya. The outstanding merit of 
this work lies in the fact that when it is com- 
pleted the student and scholar will have 
before them a complete compendium of the 
contents of approximately seventy dictionaries 
(both technical and literary; Spanish, bi- 
lingual, and multilingual) and glossaries that 
appeared before the Diccionario de autoridades. 
This will mean that much material still in 
manuscripts or in exceedingly rare books will 
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come within easy reach of the scholar. The 
definitions of the words are arranged in 
chronological order, while the bibliographical 
note is the most complete and well-annotated 
list of Spanish dictionaries for this period in 
existence. 

Several other lexicographic studies should 
be mentioned in regard to the period covered 
by the Tesoro. The second volume of Julio 
Cejador y Frauca’s La lengua de Cervantes 
(Madrid, 1906, 1169 pp.) is a glossary based 
almost entirely on Don Quijote. The ety- 
mologies must be followed cautiously and it 
is unfortunate that the author did not cover 
all of Cervantes’ works. The first volume 
(Madrid, 1905) is a grammar based on the 
same work. Serge Denis’ Lexique du thédtre 
de Juan Rutz de Alarcén (Paris, 1943, volume 
one only has appeared) is also valuable, as is 
Carmen Fontecha’s Glosario de voces comen- 
tadas en ediciones de textos cldsicos (Madrid, 
1941, 409 pp.), a collection of lexicographical 
notes gathered from 178 editions of Spanish 
classics. It will be most useful in the study of 
unusual or little-used words of Golden Age 
literature. 

Spanish Academy. The Spanish Academy 
and its influence on Spanish lexicography 
should someday be the subject of an im- 
portant thesis. Here, there should be men- 
tioned only two of the seventeen editions of 
the Academy dictionaries. From 1726 to 1739, 
there appeared in Madrid the Diccionario de 
la lengua castellana, a title that the Academy 
dictionaries bore until it was changed to the 
Diccionario de la lengua espaftola in 1925. This 
six-volume set is also known as the Dic- 
cionario de autoridades, for often the use of 
the word defined was illustrated by a citation 
from the great writers of the past, upon whom 
the members of the Academy looked as 
authorities in things literary. In many cases, 
the etymologies suggested, as well as the 
definitions, showed that great dependence 
was placed upon Covarrubias and other 
lexicographers. The Academy has been ac- 
cused of being conservative, of not allowing 
entrance into its dictionary of certain types of 
words (dialect terms, slang, extremely tech- 
nical terms), and of not keeping pace with 
the progress of linguistic research, especially 
in the field of etymology. Yet the Spanish 
Academy with its dictionaries dominated the 
field in the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies and only in recent years have other 


individuals accepted the challenge to attempt 
to improve upon it. The last edition of the 
Academy dictionaries is the seventeenth pub- 
lished in 1947 (Madrid, 1345 pp.). 

Nineteenth century. Rufino José Cuervo’s 
Diccionario de construccién y régimen de la 
lengua castellana (Paris, 1886-1893, 2 vols.) is 
an outstanding lexicographic achievement. 
The meanings of the words defined are il- 
lustrated with examples taken from the 
Spanish classics. It is unfortunate that few 
critically edited texts existed at the time that 
this dictionary was compiled, for Cuervo 
took most of his examples from the somewhat 
faultily edited Biblioteca de autores espafoles. 
At Cuervo’s death, only a small portion of 
the work had been printed. The Boletin del 
Instituto Caro y Cuervo has continued its 
publication through the letter G. 

The vocabulary of only one nineteenth- 
century writer has so far merited a full- 
length study. Federico Ruiz Morcuende’s 
Vocabulario de don Leandro Ferndndez de 
Moratin (Madrid, 1945, 2 vols.) might, in 
some respects, serve both as a partial con- 
cordance and as a glossary of the vocabulary 
used by this dramatist. 

Twentieth century. Two twentieth-century 
dictionaries are outstanding. Voz, revised by 
Samuel Gili y Gaya with a prologue by 
Ramén Menéndez Pidal (Barcelona, 1945, 
1557 pp.), is extremely selective in regard to 
the words that it includes. Archaic words, 
provincialisms, slang confined to one pro- 
fession are omitted. The words included are 
those found in the written and spoken speech 
of the modern general cultured individual. The 
etymologies have benefited from modern 
scholarship. The definitions are usually ar- 
ranged historically, with the meaning first 
that is closest to that of the word from which 
it is derived. At other times, a didactic ar- 
rangement may be followed. Thus, all the 
meanings of a verb when used transitively are 
placed together, followed by those of the 
same verb when used intransitively. Syno- 
nyms are often used in definitions. The pro- 
logue should be of interest to those desiring to 
learn more of current lexicographic ideas and 
theories. 

In 1942 there appeared the Diccionario 
ideolégico de la lengua espafiola: desde la idea a 
la palabra; desde la palabra a la idea (Barce- 
lona, 1121 pp.) by Julio Casares. The second 
part of this dictionary is arranged like a 
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thesaurus; the third part is the dictionary 
proper, with a strictly alphabetical arrange- 
ment. A lengthy introduction precedes the 
main body of the work and Casares here out- 
lines what he considers the principal uses to 
which the volume may be put. 

Technical. Little purpose would be served 
here in discussing the specialized, technical, 
and scientific dictionaries. However, Felipe 
Mateu y Llopis’ Glosario hispdnico de numis- 
mdtica (Barcelona, 1946, 229 pp.) must be 
mentioned for its value to the student in the 
fields of Spanish medieval history and lan- 
guage. It includes among the four thousand 
words defined not only those that belong to 
Castilian, but words found in Catalan, 
Portuguese, as well as Spanish dialects. The 
treatment of each word appears to be thorough 
and up-to-date in regard to modern scholar- 
ship. 
Place names. Few good over-all studies 
exist on Spanish place names. Miguel Asin 
Palacios has produced an outstanding treat- 
ment of the Arabic influence on Spanish place 
names in his Contribucién a la toponimia 
drabe de Espafia (Madrid, 1944, 153 pp.). 

Slang. In comparison with other languages, 
the study of slang in Spain appears to occupy 
a rather unimportant place. Three studies, 
however, may be mentioned: Voces germanes- 
cas, compiled by J. M. Hill (Bloomington, 
1948, 192 pp.) is based on the work of Juan 
Hidalgo (early seventeenth century); Rafael 
Salillas, El delincuente espafiol: el lenguaje 
(Madrid, 1896, 343 pp.) is a study of the 
language of the underworld; while Luis 
Besses, Diccionario de argot espaftol o lenguaje 
jergal, gitano, delincuente, profesional y 
popular (Barcelona, 1906, 273 pp.) attempts 
to cover most phases of early twentieth- 
century slang. 

Synonyms. The fullest and most complete 
recent treatment of Spanish synonyms is the 
Ensayo de un diccionario espaftol de sinénimos 
(Madrid, 1946, 1899 pp.) by Federico Carlos 
Sdinz de Robles. 


LOAN-WORDS 


The study of the bibliography of Spanish 
loan-words is interesting. One can find but 
scattered articles on English words that have 
entered the language of Spain, while a large 
volume is needed to describe those in the 
language of Panama. No thorough study ap- 
pears to exist on Spanish-Portuguese lexico- 


graphic borrowing, while an excellent study 
is yet to be produced concerning the entrance 
into Spanish of German concepts and words 
especially in the fields of military science and 
philosophy. Most of the studies attempt to 
deal only with a segment of the Spanish lan- 
guage, which means that other writers in the 
future will be forced to bring them up-to-date. 

Greek. Criséstomo Eseverri Hualde analyses 
more than 17,000 words, mostly scientific 
and technical, of Greek origin in his Dic- 
cionario etimolégico de helenismos espaftoles 
(Burgos, 1945, 727 pp.). The etymology of the 
Spanish word is followed by a definition. The 
introduction discusses the two classes of 
Hellenisms, bilingual hybrid compounds, 
phonetic development, accentuation of words 
of Greek origin, morphology, and several 
semantic groups of compound Hellenisms. 
There is an appendix that deals with proper 
names, as well as a supplement. The majority 
of the terms are scientific in nature, for it 
would seem that those words of Greek origin 
commonly used in Spanish entered the lan- 
guage through Latin. An older, though still 
valuable, study is that by Juan M. Dihigo, 
“Reparos etimolégicos al Diccionario de la 
Academia. Voces derivadas del griego,” 
Revista de la Facultad de Letras y Ciencias 
(Universidad de La Habana), 1, 306-325, n, 
140-150, m1, 108-123, rv, 225-239, v, 307-319, 
xX, 143-160, 253-255, xm, 67-77 (1905-1911), 
which unfortunately supplements and corrects 
only through the letter G. 

Arabic. Spain today has probably the most 
flourishing research in Arabic culture of any 
of the European nations. Yet, on the whole, 
the research has tended to be much more 
historical and literary than linguistic. Al- 
Andalus, a quarterly devoted to Spanish 
Arabic studies, has sometimes devoted space 
to the study of place-names of Arabic origin. 
Among the outstanding contemporary writers 
in this field are: Max Leopold Wagner, A. 
Steiger, E. K. Neuvonen, Miguel Asin Pala- 
cios, J. Oliver Asin, and Américo Castro. A. 
Steiger’s Contribuctén a la fonética del hispano- 
drabe y de los arabismos en el ibero-romdnico 
y el siciliano (Madrid, 1932, 519 pp.) is a 
thorough treatment of the Arab linguistic 
influences on the languages of the Iberian 
peninsula and on Sicilian. It is for this reason 
a valuable treatise on comparative linguistics. 
Los arabismos del espafiol en el siglo xitt by 
Erro K. Neuvonen (Helsinki, 1941, 332 pp.) is 
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a study of the Arabic influence on Spanish 
through the thirteenth century, based on 
more than fifty literary and legal texts. While 
chiefly a lexicographical study of the Spanish 
words in use then, some attention is paid to 
phonetic considerations. The chronological 
history of the words is presented. The volume 
has a handy and useful word-index. 

French. John B. de Forest pioneered in 
the study of Spanish borrowing from French 
in his “Old French Borrowed Words in the 
Old Spanish of the Twelfth and Thirteenth 
Centuries with Special Reference to the Cid, 
Berceo’s Poems, the Alexandre and Ferndn 
Gonzalez,” Romanic Review, vu (1916), 369- 
413. The origin of 218 words is discussed. 
These words occurred chiefly as terms deal- 
ing with poetry, music, chivalry, the church, 
and war. This article has an excellent biblio- 
graphic introduction in which previous loan- 
word studies are noted. Rafael Marfa Baralt’s 
Diccionario de galicismos (Madrid, 1885, 
1890; 1918, 625 pp.) was conceived purely in 
the interest of the purification of the Spanish 
language of French words. It is, however, an 
excellent indication of the French influence on 
the Spanish language in the nineteenth 
century. 

German. The standard work on the German 
influence is Moritz Goldschmidt’s Zur Kritik 
der altgermanischen Elemente im Spanische 
(Lingen, 1887, 68 pp.). Linguistic scholarship 
could well be served by a re-evaluation of 
this work and it could be revised to cover a 
longer period chronologically. 

Dutch. Eight Spanish words of Dutch origin 
are studied by Marius Valkhoff, “Mots 
néerlandais en hispanique,” Neophilologus, 
xxxv (1951), 65-72. 

Italian. It seems strange that scholars had 
to wait until 1943 for the first full treatment 
of the lexicographic influence of Italian on 
the Spanish language. Los italianismos en 
espaftol desde la formacién del idioma hasta 
principios del siglo xvii (Amsterdam, 400 pp.) 
by J. H. Terlingen has aroused intense interest 
in the scholarly world with the result that 
several articles correcting or supplementing 
this volume will appear soon. Part One notes 
the attention that previous commentators 
have given the problem, the various aspects 
of the problem of Italian loan-words in 
Spanish and the cultural, maritime, com- 
mercial, political, and military relations 
between Spain and Italy. Part Two is intro- 


duced by a description of the method employed 
and a note on the arrangement and citation of 
source material. A classified arrangement dis- 
cusses the etymology of loan words in the 
following fields: cultural, religious, political, 
military, maritime, commercial, and indus- 
trial, social and private. The last group deals 
with unclassifiable words. An extensive bibli- 
ography of texts studied and other sources is 
followed by an alphabetical list of Spanish 
words and one of Italian words. The history 
of each word is well-documented. The opinions 
of previous scholars are presented and these 
views are carefully weighed; much new ma- 
terial is added to our knowledge. The discus- 
sion of each word ends with examples of its 
use arranged chronologically. 

American Indian. While not devoted en- 
tirely to Spanish, Georg Friederici’s Ameri- 
kanistisches Wdérterbuch (Hamburg, 1947, 722 
pp.) is an extremely able attempt to trace the 
entry into European languages of words of 
American origin (chiefly the Indian languages 
of Mexico and Latin America). Each word is 
thoroughly documented and the volume is 
provided with an excellent index. 


STYLISTICS AND SEMANTICS 


Bibliography. No bibliography exists that 
deals exclusively with Spanish stylistics. 
However, the field of Romance stylistics is 
well covered by the three following publica- 
tions: Karl Vossler, Leo Spitzer and Helmut 
Hatzfeld, Introduccién a la estilistica romance, 
translated and annotated by Amado Alonso 
and Raimundo Lida (Buenos Aires, 1932, 
1942), pp. 149-216; this is continued in an 
excellent briefly annotated survey by Helmut 
Hatzfeld, ‘““Nuevas investigaciones estilfsticas 
en las literaturas romdnicas, 1932-1945,” 
Boletin del Instituto de filologia de la Universi- 
dad de Chile, tv (1944-1946), 7-77; Homero 
Serfs gives a brief but excellent bibliography 
of general studies in the field of stylistics, 
both Spanish and Romance, in his Manual de 
bibliografia de la literatura espafiola (Syracuse, 
1948), pp. 398-409. The introduction by 
Serfs to this section of his bibliography is 
extremely interesting and thought-provoking. 
He mentions the most representative writers 
in the various schools of linguistic thought 
and his bibliography is selective rather than 
comprehensive, for individual stylistic studies 
on individual authors will appear listed under 
the author. 
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Important stylistic studies. Stylistics is 
mid-way between linguistics and literature. 
For the study of style, more is needed than a 
mere knowledge of words and the attempt to 
reduce an author’s style to some complicated 
algebraic formula will probably never meet 
with any great success. It is true that style 
is more a reflection of the individual and his 
personality than it is of other things. The 
realm of the individual forces one into a study 
of individual psychology, meaning, interpreta- 
tion, all of which demand greater perception 
and analysis into the psychological than is 
usually allowed the linguist, who often prides 
himself on the scientific quality of his methods. 
The student of style must be somewhat of an 
artist; the linguist seems satisfied often with 
a strictly scientific approach to the problems 
involved in his research. In this country, Leo 
Spitzer’s scattered studies on various phases 
of Spanish literature will be found useful. His 
Linguistics and Literary History: Essays in 
Stylistics (Princeton, 1948, 236 pp.) contains 
“Linguistic Perspectivism in the Don 
Quijote.” 

Among the most important full-length 
recent stylistic studies that have appeared in 
Spain are: Damaso Alonso, Poesia espafiola; 
ensayo de métodos y limites estilisticos (Madrid, 
1950, 671 pp.)*; his Lengua poética de Géngora 
(Madrid, 2nd ed., 1950, 230 pp.); his Seis 
calas en la expresién literaria espafiola (prosa— 
poesia—teatro) (Madrid, 1951, 285 pp.), 
written in collaboration with Carlos Bousofio; 
and Rafael Lapesa’s La trayectoria poética de 
Garcilaso de Vega (Madrid, 1948, 241 pp.). 

In the last thirty years the school of de- 
scriptive linguistics has risen to great, though 
incomprehensible to the uninitiated, heights, 
exemplified in the field of Romance linguistics 
by Robert A. Hall’s Descriptive Italian Gram- 
mar (Ithaca, 1948, 228 pp.). In the field of 
Spanish, the chief descriptive studies have 
appeared in the field of Mexican Spanish. 
These have usually been Ph. D. theses written 
at the University of Illinois under the direc- 
tion of Prof. Henry Kahane, who with his 
wife has been the author of several of the 
most important studies in the field. It is in- 
teresting to note that the only descriptive 
study of Spanish, written under Prof. Kahane’s 
supervision, has been in the field of stylistics: 
Evelyn E. Uhrhan’s Linguistic Analysis of 
Géngora’s Baroque Style (to be published in 
1953 in the University of Illinois Studies in 


Literature and Language). The purpose of this 
thesis was “to determine according to the 
methods of descriptive linguistics, the prin- 
ciples of syntax which characterize the 
Baroque style of Géngora and thus the prin- 
ciples of Spanish Baroque style.”’ Six principles 
of baroque style were here established: 
transposition, separation, coupling, asym- 
metry, modification, and substitution. 

Semantics. Long semantic studies on in- 
dividual words are uncommon, for research 
has tended more toward an almost historical- 
etymological approach. ‘Discrecién’ in the 
Work of Cervantes: a Semantic Study by 
Margaret J. Bates (Washington, 1945, 86 pp.) 
is an elaborate analysis of the use and varied 
meanings of this word in Spain’s greatest 
author. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Two volumes of studies, both dedicated to 
Ramén Menéndez Pidal, will be found in- 
dispensable to the student of Spanish lin- 
guistics and literature. They are the Homenaje 
a Menéndez Pidal (Madrid, 1925, 3 vols.), 
which contains essays by about a hundred 
scholars on different phases of Spanish culture, 
and Estudios dedicados a Menéndez Pidal 
(Madrid, 1950- , to be completed in five 
volumes). The Homenaje contains an index 
of authors and one of broad subjects, but no 
general detailed index to the whole set has 
been prepared. It also contains an excellent 
bibliography of Menéndez Pidal. It is assumed 
that the final volume of the Estudios will 
contain a complete bibliography of the great 
Spanish scholar, as well as adequate author, 
subject, word indices. 

Lecciones de lingiiistica espaftola (conferen- 
cias pronunciadas en el Ateneo de Madrid) 
(Madrid, 1951, 228 pp.) by Vicente Garcia 
de Diego contains the following thought- 
provoking essays: (1) la afectividad en el 
lenguaje, (2) el simbolismo lingiifstico, (3) la 
propiedad lingiifstica, (4) el plagio y la 
originalidad, (5) la palabra, fantasma del 
lenguaje, (6) la imprecisién, sino fatal del 
lenguaje, and (7) opulencia y miseria del 
lenguaje. 

Amado Alonso’s Estudios lingiiisticos: te- 
mas espafioles (Madrid, 1951, 346 pp.) is a 
collection of eleven previously published 
studies. It is divided into five parts: estudios 
de geograffa lingiifstica, diacronfa y adstrato, 
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estudios de semilologfa y estilfstica, notas de 
fonemdtica and conceptos lingiifsticos.‘ 

Many of the volumes being prepared for the 
Biblioteca Romdnica Hispdnica will be of 
great value to the student of Spanish lin- 
guistics. 

CONCLUSION 


Aurelio M. Espinosa’s “Unsolved Problems 
in Spanish and Spanish-American Linguistics,” 
Hispania, xxxtv (1951), 233-239, has out- 
lined suggested problems upon which much 
more work is needed. The present writer 
would, however, add a few other desiderata in 
the field. 

The history of the Spanish language, both 
in the Iberian peninsula, Latin America, and 
the Philippines, modeled on Ferdinand 
Brunot’s Histoire de la langue francaise des 
origines 4 1900 (Paris, 1905- , 10 vols.) 
might well be produced by a group of scholars 
in various fields of linguistic research. A 
Spanish equivalent to K. Nyrop’s Gram- 
maitre historique de la langue francaise (Copen- 
hagen, 1899-1930, 6 vols.) would be helpful. 

It is to be hoped that Criado de Val will 
continue his study of the Spanish verb, while 
perhaps other scholars will study the verb in 
all of its aspects, especially mood, from both 
the historical and descriptive approaches. 
The parts of speech, other than the noun and 
pronoun, might each be treated in a detailed 
fashion with the approach in mind of Salvador 
Fernandez. The history of the preposition 
and of its uses should be an especially fertile 
field. Word-order, as a linguistic phenomenon, 
has hardly begun to be treated. 

It has already been noted that the Spanish 
Academy is at work on a Spanish dictionary 
along historical principles. A dictionary of 
medieval Spanish may have to wait until 
many more critical editions and glossaries 
of texts have been produced. The completion 
of the Tesoro should present an invaluable 
guide to the vocabulary of the Golden Age. 

Much more work is needed in the field of 
loan-words. Almost nothing has been written 
concerning words of French, English, German 
origin that have entered the Spanish language 
in the last four centuries. The important 
French study deals with the medieval lan- 
guage, that on German treats the Old German 
influence on Spanish, while the English in- 
fluence has been studied in but a few short 
articles. The Italian influence since the mid- 


seventeenth century could be studied. Also 
needed are studies to show the influence of 
Spanish on other languages of the world. 

Studies on slang and the spoken language 
should challenge the student interested in 
the contemporary language. 

More stylistic and semantic treatises on 
individual authors and words would add 
materially to our knowledge. 

Before some of these large projects could 
be even begun, the completion of many small 
detailed studies would have to be planned and 
executed. Each study, however small, that 
adds to our knowledge of a given phenomenon 
or word is valuable, for when enough pieces 
of any puzzle have been assembled, the over- 
all picture becomes clearer. 

There can be no single path to linguistic 
truth; all approaches whether historical, 
descriptive, psychological may add to our 
knowledge concerning language. It is therefore 
to be hoped that the second half of this 
century will rival, in things linguistic, the 
brilliance of the first half and that students 
with thorough preparation and open minds 
will meet the challenge of the problems still 
remaining with whatever approach best 
meets their talents. 


NOTES 


1 An extremely selective guide to the literature 
concerning Spanish dialects will be found in 
Sever Pop, La dialectologie; premizre partie; 
dialectologie romane (Louvain, 1950), pp. 377- 
434. Each entry is annotated in detail. The 
introduction (pp. 377-378) traces the interest 
in dialectology in Spain. ‘“‘Dialectal division” 
is divided into (1) Continental and insular 
dialects (379-383), (2) Spanish America (384- 
385), (3) Judeo-Spanish (385-386), and (4) 
Hispano-Creole dialects (386). Part Three is a 
history of dialect studies. Here the field is dis- 
cussed from Nebrija in the fifteenth century 
to Prince Bonaparte of the nineteenth century 
(387-394). Four important modern figures are 
next mentioned: Ramén Menéndez Pidal (395- 
396), Fritz Kriiger (397-399), Rufino José 
Cuervo (399-400), and Amado Alonso (400-401). 
Important works of these authors are noted 
and biographical details are not neglected. 
Part Four is a discussion of scientific institutes 
devoted to linguistics in Spain, Germany, Ar- 
gentina, Chile, Colombia, the United States, 
and Mexico (402-405). The publications and 
directors of these institutes are noted. Next 
follows (405-408) a chronological list of four- 
teen journals that have published in the field 
of Spanish dialectology. Part Six (409-416) 
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contains an annotated listing of twenty-three 
outstanding dialect studies of continental and 
insular Spanish; pp. 416-427 deal with impor- 
tant studies of the other dialectal regions. 
Part Seven presents the history and progress 
of the Spanish linguistic atlas and a bibliog- 
raphy on Spanish linguistic geography (427- 
429), while part eight is a long review of the 
Linguistic Atlas of Puerto Rico (430-433). 
The last section deals with recorded dialect 
materials and progress made in the study of 
phonology (433-434). The only detailed review 
of this volume and volume two that I have 
seen is a most unfavorable one, especially 
critical of the French section, by Albert Dau- 
zat, Le francais moderne, x1x (1951), 225-232. 
Students of Spanish dialectology would do well 
to refer to the Revista de dialectologia y tradi- 
ciones populares as well as to such regional 
journals as Revista del Centro de estudios ez- 
tremefios, Tagoro, Cuaderno de estudios gallegos, 
which has an excellent current bibliography on 


Galician, Boletin de la Real Sociedad Vascon- 
gada de amigos del Pats, Archivo de filologia 
aragonesa, Pireneos, Berceo, and Altamira. 

* D. L. Canfield, ‘“‘Spanish ¢ and s in the Six- 
teenth Century: a Hiss and a Soft Whistle,” 
Hispania, xxx111 (1950), 233-236, discusses 
and documents a different solution to this 
problem. See also Professor Alonso’s ‘“Cémo 
no se pronunciaban las ¢ y z antiguas,’’ His- 
pania, xxxiv (1951), 51-53, and Professor 
Canfield’s ‘Spanish American Data for the 
Chronology of Sibilant Changes,” Hispania, 
Xxxv (1952), 25-30. 

* For a different view on this same subject, 
see Bengt Hasselrot, ‘‘Du changement de 
genre comme moyen d’indiquer une relation 
de grandeur dans les langues romanes,”’ Voz 
romanica x1 (1950), 135-147, and the material 
cited in his footnotes. 

‘ For brief notes on these works, see Hispania, 
xxxv (1952), 228. 


WILL YOU HELP US? 


Will you check the names of your colleagues and friends who teach 
Spanish and Portuguese to see if they are in the AATSP Directory 
of Members? And will you then talk to those colleagues and friends 
who are not members? Tell them why they should join the Associa- 
tion, and write to the Secretary, Professor Turk, who will be glad to 
send them information and a sample copy of HISPANIA. 
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DESIDERATA IN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY 
SPANISH SCHOLARSHIP 


Jacos ORNSTEIN 
Washington, D.C. 


Few, if any, periods in Spanish litera- 
ture have suffered from so much neglect, 
and even actual disdain, as the eighteenth 
century.* Candidates for advanced de- 
grees are careful to present themselves 
for written and oral examinations well 
versed in the Middle Ages and the Golden 
Age, but feel adequately prepared as 
regards the eighteenth century with the 
mere knowledge of a few facts about 
Ramon de la Cruz and the Neo-Classic 
Movement. This is, of course, a direct 
reflection of the relatively indifferent 
attitude shown by professors of literature 
and department heads. An examination 
of college catalogs will reveal how few 
courses, even of semester duration, are 
devoted exclusively to the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The PMLA Research in Progress 
volume for 1950 lists only one entry for 
this entire hundred-year period. 

Literary historians and critics have 
done little to bring about a genuine and 
broad understanding of the eighteenth 
century. Indeed, it isquestionable whether 
any literary period, in Spanish letters at 
least, has been so roundly condemned, so 
thoroughly misunderstood, so frequently 
misinterpreted as a result of excessive 
generalizing. Forner, a man of the 
eighteenth century himself, spoke of it in 
those oft-repeated words: “siglo de en- 
sayos, siglo de diccionarios, siglo de 
impiedad, siglo hablador, siglo charlatan, 
siglo ostentador.” The period hardly 
fares better at the hands of such a modern 
critic as Azorin who, in discussing 
eighteenth-century life, employs the fol- 
lowing terms: “la pazguata, rigida, seca, 





* A paper read before the Spanish III Group 
at the 66th Annual Meeting of the MLA, De- 
troit, Dec. 27-29, 1951. 


muerta existencia de la Expajia intelectual 
y universitaria del siglo X VIII—Espafia 
de ergotistas y disputadores vacuos. .. .! 
Nor have most literary historians found 
much to say in favor of the epoch. To 
George Tyler Northup it is merely a 
“barren period,’”? while to M. Romera- 
Navarro “la literatura de aquel siglo es 
la menos original y valiosa de nuestra 
historia moderna.’ 

In very large measure the neglect 
suffered by the eighteenth century may be 
due to the lack of modern editions, 
coupled with the unavailability of many 
literary masterpieces. The works of most 
of its writers, if available at all, are often 
to be found only in the musty pages of 
such old editions as the Biblioteca de 
Autores Espafioles. Angel Valbuena Prat, 
who reflects a new and encouraging at- 
titude toward the eighteenth century by 
according it considerable space in his 
recent Historia de la literatura espatiola, 
(Barcelona, 1946), makes frequent refer- 
ence in those pages to the urgent need for 
new and improved editions of eighteenth- 
century masterpieces. Hence the scholar 
interested in supplying critical editions, 
or even classroom texts, finds here a 
fertile field. 

The preparation of modern and read- 
able editions might well lend fresh 
impetus to research in eighteenth-century 
language and literature. It is noteworthy 
that the standard reference books relating 
to this century are lamentably old. The 
portions of Menéndez y Pelayo’s Historia 
de los heterodoxos espafioles and the 
Historia de las ideas estéticas relating to 
the eighteenth century are the most com- 
prehensive studies in existence, yet they 
were written during the last two decades 
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of the past century. Cueto’s Historia 
critica de la poesta castellana en el siglo 
XVIII, written in 1869, still remains the 
most complete treatise of the subject. 
Cotarelo y Mori’s Iriarte y su época and 
Don Ramén de la Cruz y sus obras date 
back to the last decade of the nineteenth 
century. Even Pellissier’s Neo-Classical 
Movement in Spain during the Eighteenth 
Century (1918) is in many ways outdated. 

The need for works superseding the 
above studies is patent. Since their writ- 
ing much water has flowed over the 
literary dam. New approaches to litera- 
ture, such as that of Karl Vossler, have 
been elaborated. Previously unknown 
works of eighteenth-century authors, as 
well as fresh data on their biographies, 
are constantly being discovered. Thus do 
new interpretations and the revision of 
old, misleading notions become possible 
and necessary. As an example of this one 
may cite a revision which needs to be 
made regarding Diego de Torres Villaroel, 
one of the key writers of the period. 
Until recently he has been unquestion- 
ingly accepted as a ptcaro and destitute 
knave. Nevertheless, new evidence which 
may be consulted in Karl Schevill’s 
doctoral dissertation, presented in 1940 
at the University of California, and en- 
titled The Moral and Didactic Prose 
Works of Diego de Torres y Villaroel, leads 
to the conclusion that the concept of 
Torres as an adventurer and impecunious 
rogue is an erroneous one. 

Unfortunately cases such as the one 
just mentioned are all too common, and 
misconceptions regarding eighteenth- 
century literature may be cited ad in- 
finitum. However, much of the material 
which would shed new light upon the 
literary currents and figures of the period 
lies buried in library files and govern- 
mental archives. Scores of unedited books, 
pamphlets, and other materials await the 
researcher’s hand in the Escorial, the 
Biblioteca Nacional, the Biblioteca 
Municipal of Madrid, the Bibliothéque 
Nationale of Paris, the British Museum, 


as well as in private libraries. A sugges- 
tion of the type of item which may be 
encountered is afforded by Professor 
Ronald Hilton in his essay entitled 
“L’Abbé Beliardi: A Mysterious Italian 
Intriguer in Franco-Spanish Eighteenth 
Century Diplomacy,” in which he con- 
cludes that: “‘. .. whatever the exact im- 
portance of Beliardi, his ten manucript 
volumes in the Bibliothéque Nationale 
contain much untapped material on 
Franco-Spanish eighteenth century 
relations.’’ 

Of unique and capital importance in 
this regard is research on the rich periodi- 
cal literature of the eighteenth century, 
perhaps the best single source of new 
information on the period. Valuable 
notes on this topic are provided in Arthur 
Hamilton’s article “Journals of the 
Eighteenth Century in Spain.’ 

New data gleaned from periodicals and 
heretofor unexploited pamphlets, books, 
memoires, and historical archives, com- 
bined with existing information, would 
provide a solid basis for the preparation 
of a much-needed general history of 
eighteenth-century literature, accom- 
panied, if possible, by a volume on culture 
and customs, fashioned after Ludwig 
Pfandl’s Kultur und Sitte. In addition to 
their obvious utility, these handbooks, if 
properly written, could also aid in dis- 
pelling the common notion that the 
eighteenth century in Spain was the 
dullest of epochs, when in reality it was an 
intensely dramatic period, an age of 
unrest and turbulence, of conflict between 
the traditional and the new, the native 
and the foreign. The ‘“‘motin de las capas 
y sombreros” against Esquilache, in 1765, 
becomes a vivid symbol of a restless 
period when not only political and 
literary but also sociological ideas and 
ideals clashed with an intensity unprece- 
dented up to that time in Spain. 

Thus far the desiderata referred to 
have been quite broad and general in 
nature. Nevertheless, the eighteenth cen- 
tury cannot be properly evaluated and 
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interpreted until scholars make available 
a large body of studies on the subject, 
ranging in scope and length from brief 
articles to monographs and books. The 
topics inviting treatment are so numerous 
and so varied that only a portion of the 
more important ones can here be 
indicated. 

Sorely needed is a book tracing the 
evolution of literary criticism in the 
eighteenth century. In few literary epochs 
were critical theories so passionately dis- 
puted, and accompanied in their exposi- 
tion by such bitter personal invective and 
vituperation. As Sorrento phrases it, 
there was scarcely a writer of the entire 
century who was not possessed of the 
“demon of polemics.’’® An adequate treat- 
ment of the subject should re-appraise 
the whole Neo-Classic Movement, the 
much-disputed influence of Luzan’s 
Poética, the role of the academies, and 
the writings of such minor but influential 
theorists as Francisco S4nchez Barbero 
and Padre Jacinto Segura. In the related 
field of aesthetics the contribution of 
Padre Esteban Arteaga, thus far mini- 
mized, needs to be reevaluated. 

Thorough studies, of book or mono- 
graph length, are needed on the literary 
giants of the period. First and foremost in 
the order of desirability is an exhaustive 
work on Padre Feijéo, incorporating the 
findings of such recent studies as Gaston 
Delpy’s L’Espagne et l’Esprit Européen: 
L’Oeuvre de Feijéo (1936), and Gregorio 
Marafién’s Las ideas biolégicas de B. 
Feijéo.’ Professor H. Corbaté, in a letter 
dated October 11, 1951 concerning needs 
in eighteenth-century scholarship, recom- 
mends that the influence of Feijéo on 
Cadalso, Jovellanos, and the nineteenth- 
century liberals receive special attention, 
or constitute an independent study. The 
scholarly world would also welcome 
monographs on the Moratins, Iriarte, 
Jovellanos, as well as on Torres Villaroel, 
whose works have been classified for the 
first time by Karl Schevill in the above- 
mentioned dissertation, and on Padre Isla 


and the development of sacred oratory 
in the eighteenth century. As for Ramén 
de la Cruz, Valbuena Prat urges a re- 
appraisal of the sainetista whom he re- 
gards as considerably overrated and 
whose theatre he would place on a par, 
not with the production of Gil Vicente, 
but rather that of the teatro corto de 
Cervantes (Historia, 1, 499-502). 

Not only the luminaries but also the 
lesser lights must come in for their just 
share of attention. Scholars interested in 
undertaking studies of modest scope will 
find specific suggestions as to topic and 
approach in two volumes of essays by 
Angel Gonzalez Palencia, dealing mostly 
with eighteenth-century writers: Entre 
dos siglos (1943) treating such figures 
as José Maria Vaca de Guzman, and 
Eruditos y libreros del siglo XVIII (1948), 
which contributes new information on 
Cerda y Rico and Hervas y Panduro. 

The number of further subjects which 
suggest themselves, if not infinite, is de- 
cidedly impressive. A field of which the 
surface has barely been scratched is that 
of relations between eighteenth-century 
Spain and Spanish America, with special 
reference to Spain as an intermediary for 
French books and ideas, the extremely 
profound influence of Padre Feijéo, and 
American attitudes towards the literary 
polemics raging in the mother country. 
The debt of the colonial academies to 
their Peninsular counterparts needs to be 
investigated in detail. Valuable informa- 
tion on the eighteenth-century academies 
in Mexico is provided in José Sdénchez’s 
Academias y Sociedades Literaries de 
México, published in 1951 by the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press. 

Another serious gap is the lack of 
modern studies on the Catalan in- 
tellectuals and writers, such as Lampillas 
and Masdeu, who left such a heavy im- 
print on the eighteenth century. Dr. 
Felipe Mateu, director of the Biblioteca 
Central of Barcelona, wrote me on 
November 3, 1951 that the eighteenth- 
century holdings of that institution are 
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extremely rich and varied, and assured 
North American scholars, whose research 
might bring them to the library which he 
directs, of all possible assistance. 

At this juncture the question may well 
arise as to why nothing has been said 
about studies of specific genres. In view of 
the fact that eighteenth-century writers 
generally aspired to being polygraphs, 
research according to genres in this period 
is less rewarding than for other epochs. 
This does not, however, obtain for the 
drama, which fortunately is being ex- 
haustively studied by two eminent 
eighteenth-century specialists. Professor 
Paul Mérimée of the University of 
Bordeaux has in preparation a book on the 
drama of the first half of the century, 
with special reference to Zamora and 
Cafiizares, while Professor Ivy P. 
McClelland of the University of Glasgow 
is writing a lengthy book, on the Spanish 
stage from 1750 to the end of the century, 
covering all full-length dramatic types 
except the sainete. She expects to com- 
plete this treatise within three years. 

With respect to poetry, a new history 
is greatly needed tracing its development 
and superseding Cueto’s study, which is 
almost a century old. There is little neces- 
sity for further work on pre-romanticism, 
on which the bibliography is already vast, 
and to which such scholars as E. Allison 
Peers and Nicholson B. Adams have 
made important contributions. 

The novel, although admittedly the 
weakest genre of the century’s literary 
production, deserves somewhat more at- 
tention than it has received. A mono- 
graph on the subject, or a series of articles 
devoted to the continuators of the Quijote 
and of the picaresque novel, as well as 
to Montengén, imitator of Rousseau’s 
novelistic technique, would be desirable.* 

Finally, a great number of gaps remain 
to be filled in the field of comparative 
literature. Spain’s literary relations with 
Italy have by and large been adequately 
covered by such scholars as Farinelli. 
However, new chapters are still to be 


written supplementing the information 
in V. Cian’s L’Immigrazione dei Gesuiti 
Spagnuoli Letterati in Italia, which ap- 
peared in 1895. As the exiled Jesuits often 
wrote in other languages than Spanish, 
their contribution needs to be assessed 
in terms of general European literature 
and culture. 

Little remains to be done in the field 
of Anglo-Spanish literary relations. How- 
ever, as regards Germany some research 
would be desirable on the latter part of 
the century when, due to the French 
Revolution and at the expense of France, 
commercial and cultural relations with 
Spain increased enormously. Travelers’ 
accounts and archives would yield 
new data. 

It is, however, in the realm of Franco- 
Spanish relations that the tasks awaiting 
the scholar loom largest. There are con- 
vincing indications that the dissemination 
of the works of the Encyclopaedists, as 
well as their influence in Spain, was 
greater than has thus far been supposed. 
The constant discovery of a large number 
of books, expressly forbidden during that 
period, in private libraries and elsewhere 
lends support to this hypothesis. Jefferson 
Rea Spell’s book Rousseau in the Spanish 
World Before 1833 (University of Texas, 
1938) provides further evidence of the 
wide influence not only of Rousseau, but 
that of other French thinkers of the Age 
of Reason. Professor Angel del Rio, in 
his article ‘“‘Algunas Notas sobre Rousseau 
en Espafia,’’® hints at further research 
possibilities in suggesting that Rousseau’s 
impact was strongly felt at the end of the 
nineteenth century by various members of 
the Generation of ’98. Dr. Spell’s exhaus- 
tive and scholarly study, just referred to, 
sets a model for similar treatises on 
Voltaire and the Encyclopaedists. As for 
Montesquieu, Professor Alessandro Crisa- 
fulli of Catholic University will allude in 
a forthcoming article to the need for 
solving the much-disputed problem of 
that writer’s influence in Spain and his 
debt to Hispanic letters. 
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The most complete inventory of gaps 
in Franco-Spanish literary relations is, 
however, to be found in Paul Mérimée’s 
book L’Influence Francaise en Espagne au 
Diz-Huitidme Siécle (Paris, 1936). De- 
ploring the lack of scholarly activity in 
this area he remarks: ‘On peut s’étonner 
& bon droit qu’aussi peu de recherches 
aient été faites sur un aussi vaste sujet” 
(p. 7). Professor Mérimée urges that new 
data be gathered by a search in public 
and private libraries for unknown items, 
and by the examination of police records, 
court proceedings, records of clandestine 
book dealers, as well as the correspond- 
ence and mémoires of the numerous 
Spaniards in France on official missions 
and for other purposes. He also proposes 
further needs, such as a monograph on the 
influence of the French fable writers upon 
those of Spain, including not only Iriarte 
and Samaniego, but such figures as Ibdfiez 
de la Renterfa. 

In conclusion, I believe that sufficient 
evidence has been presented to indicate 
that the needs in eighteenth-century 
Spanish scholarship are numerous, and 
that the existing gaps are serious ones. 


In the above paragraphs the names of 
North American scholars have been cited 
in a dismally small number of instances. 
Perhaps the enumeration of the leading 
desiderata attempted in this paper will, 
even in a modest degree, serve to stimu- 
late American Hispanists to make their 
contributions to a period of Spanish litera- 
ture which has been too long neglected, 
and where their efforts are sorely needed. 
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SPANISH INFLUENCES IN LONGFELLOW 


Sister M. Aquinas Heaty, R.S.M. 
Mount Mercy College, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


While the influence of Goethe, Novalis, 
and the German romantics upon the 
poetry of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
has been studied repeatedly, no evalua- 
tion has been made of combined European 
influences on the American poet’s work. 
As J. T. Hatfield has pointed out, there 
has been a tendency, particularly among 
German students, to overestimate the 
importance of certain German influences.' 
Longfellow’s Scandinavian relations have 
been judiciously appraised, but only a 
few slender studies of Spanish and Italian 
influences have been made, and French 
influences have fared only slightly better.” 
I would like to point out some Spanish 
influences in a few of the shorter poems,’ 
with the purpose of suggesting that other 
forces besides the German—which is 
certainly the most far-reaching—are im- 
portant in the study of sources in 
Longfellow’s original poems. 

One is on dangerous ground who looks 
for specific sources of the generously ad- 
mired and generously condemned Psalm 
of Life. The poem contains too many 
clichés, parallels of which can readily be 
found in numerous works. Many scholars 
have made learned guesses, diverse and 
ingenious, as to sources. It is somewhat 
surprising that, of all these, only 
Lawrance Thompson has suggested the 
Coplas of Jorge Manrique as a possible 
influence. The translation of the Coplas 
was the first book Longfellow published.® 
But it is significant as an influence on the 
Psalm for other reasons. Let us examine 
the evidence. 

It will be noted that Longfellow de- 
voted very little of his time between 1826 
and 1837 to original composition.* He 
was, however, translating constantly dur- 
ing these early years; and the Spanish 
translations outnumbered those of any 
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other language.’ Before he had even 
begun to write noteworthy original poems, 
and while he was busy with study and 
prose expression, he was finding an outlet 
for his metrical thought and emotion in 
the translation of poetry, much of it 
Spanish. With the single exception of 
Flowers (probably the first poem written 
by Longfellow after his establishment at 
Cambridge),* the Psalm of Life was the 
first original poem to follow this long 
period of study and translation. Long- 
fellow’s visit to Carlyle and his trip to 
Heidelberg in 1835 began a keen interest 
in Goethe and the German romantics. 
But he wrote no work of German influence 
in the previous ten years to equal in 
length or significance his translation of 
the Coplas. 

Here was a poem in which Longfellow 
was working with material congenial to 
the “moral poet.” In his preface to the 
translation, he called the Coplas the 
“most beautiful moral Poem” in the 
Spanish language, and he quoted the his- 
torian Mariana as saying that the ode 
was full of “high moral reflections.’ The 
following stanza illustrates why this poem 
was so significant to the “moral Long- 
fellow.” It is an easy matter to find in it 
echoes of the platitudes of the Psalm: 


The world is but the rugged road 

Which leads us to the bright abode 
Of peace above. 

So let us choose the narrow way 

Which leads no traveler’s foot astray 
From realms of love.'” 


But there is precise evidence of resem- 
blance between the two poems. Long- 
fellow begins: ‘Tell me not in mournful 
numbers / Life is but an empty 
dream....” In the Coplas, Manrique’s 
“mournful” eulogistic elegy on the death 
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of his father, Roderic, we find: ‘“‘Let none 
on such poor hopes rely / Life, like an 
empty dream flits by ...” (p. 17). 

The important fact to note here is that 
“empty dream” is Longfellow’s own 
phrase, which he used in both the transla- 
tion and the Psalm. The original Spanish 
has no equivalent for “empty”: “pues se 
va la vida apriessa / como suefio”’ (p. 16). 
The third line of Longfellow’s first stanza 
is “For the soul is dead that slumbers,” 
while the first line of the Coplas is “Let 
the soul her slumbers break” (p. 3). The 
rest of the first stanza of Manrique is a 
more wordy statement of Longfellow’s 
fourth line, in which he states that 
“things are not what they seem.” 

Longfellow’s familiar second stanza, on 
the earnestness of life for the soul whose 
goal is not the grave, has its counterpart 
in stanza five of the longer Coplas. The 
translation of the Spanish lines has the 
same suggestion that life is a race with a 
“goal” to be achieved, the same statement 
of the soul’s immortality, and even the 
same rhyme of “soul” and “goal”: 


Life is the running of the race, 

We reach the goal 

When, in the mansions of the blest, 
Death leaves to its eternal rest 
The weary soul (p. 7). 


Manrique requires several stanzas to 
warn us that “our destined end or way” 
is neither enjoyment nor sorrow. In fact, 
this is the whole burden of stanzas eight 
to twenty-five of the Coplas, which cite 
numerous examples of those who enjoyed 
and sorrowed, only to meet death in the 
end. The hearts that “are stout and 
brave” in their “funeral march to the 
grave” have their equivalent, too: 
Manrique speaks of “many a duke” and 
“baron brave’ whom death has ‘con- 
cealed in the dark grave’ (p. 29). And 
both poems counsel the reader to put his 
trust in neither the past nor the future. 
Finally, Longfellow urges the reader in 
his last stanza to have “a heart for any 
fate,” while Death in the end advises 


Roderic to let his “‘strong heart of steel” 
prepare for “the fray” (p. 45). 

We can conclude that the Coplas, 
which so strongly impressed the mind of 
the young Longfellow, are not negligible 
as an influence on the Psalm. This does 
not imply that the German influence is 
unimportant. The lines which sum up the 
chief lesson of the Psalm express Goethe’s 
spirit of action: ‘“‘Act,—act in the living 
Present!” and “...act, that each to- 
morrow / Find us farther than today.” 

The Psalm, then, would seem to be an 
application of the Goethean idea of ac- 
tion, so strong in Longfellow’s mind in 
1838, to the Spanish thought in which his 
mind had been steeped for years. The 
result is somewhat paradoxical: Long- 
fellow’s thesis is the importance of 
activity and progress in the earthlylife, 
while at the same time he reminds us, in 
the phraseology of the fifteenth-century 
Spaniard, that ‘“‘dust thou art, to dust 
returnest, was not spoken of the soul.” 

The sonnets of Longfellow, which many 
critics believe to be the most artistic 
and inspired of his poems, reveal a debt 
in diction, form, and inspiration to his 
translations from the Spanish, particu- 
larly from the sonnets of Lope de Vega 
and Francisco de Aldana. In their 
religious nature and deep pathos, the 
translations from these two poets are 
clearly suggestive of the six sonnets with 
which Longfellow prefaced his transla- 
tions of the Inferno, the Purgatorio, and 
the Paradiso. Longfellow’s Sonnet IV, 
written to introduce the Purgatorio, has 
the same color, symbolism, and vocabu- 
lary as his translation of Géngora’s Clear 
Honor of the Liquid Element. An identical 
tone of delicate idealism, indefinable but 
unmistakable, is in both poems. Long- 
fellow’s lines: 

With snow-white veil and garments as of flame, 

She stands before thee, who so long ago 

Filled thy young heart with passion and the 
woe,!? 

spring from the same fount as his transla- 

tion of Géngora: 
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When she, for whom I bear each fierce extreme, 

Beholds herself in thee,—then Love doth trace 

The snow and crimson of that lovely face (p. 
652). 


Compare, again, the lines from Sonnet 
III of Longfellow, beginning: 


From the confessionals I hear arise 
Rehearsals of forgotten tragedies, 
And lamentations from the crypts below; 
And then a voice celestial that begins 
With the pathetic words, ‘‘Although your 
sins 
As scarlet be,’’ and ends with ‘‘as the snow’”’ 
. . - (p. 292) 


with the lines from his translation of Lope 
de Vega’s sonnet, El Buen Pastor, be- 
ginning: 


Hear, Shepherd! thou who for thy flock art 
dying, 
Oh, wash away these scarlet sins, for thou 
Rejoicest at the contrite sinner’s vow... 
(p. 592). 


A similarity of form, symbolism, and 
vocabulary is also found in Longfellow’s 
sonnet The Harvest Moon (p. 320) and his 
translation of Francisco de Medrano’s 
sonnet The Two Harvests (p. 652). 
Medrano sees the quick changes of the 
seasons in Nature as a symbol of muta- 
bility in man. Longfellow’s theme is 
identical: all things are symbols, and the 
external shows of nature, her flowers 
and fruits and falling leaves, have their 
images in the changing mind of man. A 
precise resemblance appears also in Long- 
fellow’s translation of Medrano’s sonnet, 
Art and Nature, and his own sonnet, My 
Cathedral, in which he prefers Nature to 
Art: “Not Art but Nature traced these 
lovely lines” (p. 348). 

Aside from the sonnets, several of 
Longfellow’s short poems owe a debt to 
Spanish sources. One of the best examples 
of these is The Reaper and the Flowers. 
Speaking of this poem, Hatfield has ob- 
served: “...the first line, ‘There is a 
Reaper, whose name is Death,’ un- 
doubtedly derives from the familiar 
Volkslied, ‘Est ist ein Schmitter, der 


heisst Tod,’ but the delicate treatment of 
the theme is far removed from the style 
of German folk-poetry.’” 

Longfellow’s poem, in its “delicate 
treatment,” is very similar to Géngora’s 
Nativity of Christ, which he translated 
in 1831, seven years before he wrote The 
Reaper and the Flowers. The Spanish poem 
has the same graceful tone and the same 
use of the colorful blossom as a symbol of 
the Christ-Child. Here are the fourth and 
fifth stanzas of Longfellow’s poem: 


‘‘My Lord has need of these flowerets gay,” 
The Reaper said and smiled: 

‘‘Dear tokens of the earth are they 

Where he was once a child. 


“They shall all bloom in fields of light 
Transplanted by my care, 

And saints, upon their garments white, 
These sacred blossoms wear” (p. 3). 


The spirit of these lines is not that of 
German romanticism: it is that of the 
Spain of Géngora. Compare the opening 
stanza of the latter’s Nativity: 


Today from the Aurora’s bosom 

A pink has fallen, a crimson blossom: 
And, oh, how glorious rests the hay 

On which the fallen blossom lay (p. 651). 


It will be observed that both poems are 
written in the simple iambic four-line 
stanza which Longfellow made his own. 
Meter, rhythm, diction, tone quality—all 
are similar. It may be added, finally, that 
the figure of Death as a Reaper (although 
it is a common one) is found in one of 
Longfellow’s translations of Medrano (p. 
652). After referring to the ripened grain 
that “beneath the Reaper’s sickle died,” 
Medrano compares mankind to “the later 
harvest of a longer year,” lamenting the 
many men who are cut down before the 
time of their harvest. 

There are less obvious traces of Spanish 
influence in other short works of Long- 
fellow, for example, Morituri Salutamus, 
The Goblet of Life, and The Two Rivers. 
But the poems discussed above will serve 
to point out a direct influence of Long- 
fellow’s translations from the Spanish 
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upon his own original works, as well as a 
combined German and Spanish influence 
in The Psalm of Life. 


NOTES 


1 Hatfield, New Light on Longfellow (Boston, 
1933), pp. 84, 102-109. 

? See R. E. Spiller et al., Literary History of 
the United States (New York, 1948), pp. 622-625. 
* Poems of obvious Spanish sources, such as 
Gaspar Becerra, The Three Silences of Molinos, 
and Torquemada, will not be considered. 
‘Thompson, Young Longfellow (New York, 
1938), p. 407. 

’ Coplas de Don Jorge Manrique.{Trans. from 


the Spanish. With Introductory Essay on 
Spanish Moral Poetry, Boston, 1833. 

* Longfellow, Complete Poetical Works (Cam- 
bridge, 1886), v1, Appendix iv, pp. 456-457. 

7 Iris L. Whitman, Longfellow and Spain (New 
York, 1927), pp. 138-169. 

8 Poetical Works, p. 5. 

* Ibid., p. 586. 

10 Coplas de Jorge Manrique with H. W. Long- 
fellow’s Rendering (Sheldonian Series, New 
York, 1919), p. 7. Hereafter this work is re- 
ferred to as Coplas. 

" Cf. Hatfield, p. 84; and Thompson, p. 268. 

12 The Complete Poetical Works of Henry W. 
Longfellow (Riverside Press ed., Boston, 
1893), p. 292. 

8 Hatfield, p. 84. 
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THE SPANISH REFLEXIVE AND THE VERBAL SENTENCE 


T. B. Irvine 
University of Minnesota 


Most grammars assume that since 
Spanish is a Romance tongue, it should 
follow the norms of the Latin group of 
languages. Yet as each of these languages 
fell away from the parent stock, it was 
subject to influences which caused radical 
changes in its structure. 

The most important of the influences 
on Spanish has been that of French, and 
the similarities and differences between 
them are well-known. Another influence 
was that of Arabic, not only in its vocabu- 
lary, which has been widely recognized, 
but also in its syntax, which has been 
less studied. The only example that is 
generally conceded is the paratactic sen- 
tence, so evident in the works of Alfonso 
and Wise, where many phrases begin with 
“and”; but this usage has almost dis- 
appeared from present-day Spanish.' 

Now Semitic languages have elaborate 
verbal structures which practically ignore 
tense. Instead, they are concerned with 
such matters as person and number, plus 
gender, which we do not consider in verbs, 
while some add the dual to the usual 
singular and plural; but above all, they 
are attracted by such curious matters as 
aspect, intensive and causative actions, 
and reflexive or personal forms. These 
changes are shown by means of prefixes, 
infixes, and suffixes, plus vowel mutations 
and the doubling of consonants, while the 
basic concepts of the root are never 
changed. 

I propose to discuss a few of these fea- 
tures of Semitic speech and see what 
parallels we can draw in Castilian. Let us 
begin with a common expression like 
Se me cayé la taza, the usual maid’s 
excuse to avoid responsibility for break- 
age, which must be rendered into English 
by something like ‘“The cup slipped out of 
my hand” or “got broken.” Such a turn 


rarely receives adequate explanation, and 
most students learn it, if they learn it at 
all, in the course of conversation with 
native speakers; yet at least two syntacti- 
cal features appear in this short sentence: 
the first is the use of the reflexive form, 
and the second is the position of the verb 
at the beginning of the sentence. 

The reflexive form is generally quite 
hard to render from Spanish to English, 
and thus many grammars avoid explain- 
ing it or answer the problem incompletely, 
despite the difficulty it gives the student. 
Nevertheless, perhaps it has been better 
avoided because the answer was not at 
hand, and thus any explanation would be 
faulty anyhow. To translate it, one must 
use an entirely different and idiomatic ap- 
proach: me cat “I fell DOWN”; my voy 
“I’m going AWAY”; and cémetelo “‘eat 
it UP.” (Note how English uses the 
Germanic device of postposition to com- 
plete the sense in many cases, thereby 
using the peculiar genius of our group of 
languages.) 

I have chosen personal forms here to 
show how easily they are colored with the 
reflexive quality; we shall see later that 
they have a further emotional reaction 
which often defies explanation.? Professor 
Américo Castro has made some state- 
ments on this phenomenon in his recent 
Espafia en su historia, although he does 
not attack the problem in all its phases: 


A la misma tendencia personalizadora ha 
de referirse el uso ilimitado de la construccién 
refleja con verbos intransitivos. Sédlo en espa- 
fiol puede decirse ‘‘la casa se llueve,”” cuando 
el agua cala el tejado: o “la mesa se cae, el 
c4ntaro se sale,”’ etc., giros imposibles fuera 
del espafiol o del portugués, lo mismo que 
‘‘nos ha llovido, me estoy helando, se le murié 
el hijo.” 

Para demostrar que estos giros sintdcticos 
son seudomorfosis drabes, bastaré citar el 
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modelo de ‘‘nos ha llovido,”’ que es la cuarta 
forma de matara ‘“‘llover,’ o sea amtara. Los 
verbos que en primera forma son intransitivos, 
a menudo se convierten en transitivos en la 
cuarta; asi se suele decir en d4rabe: amtarand 
‘nos llovié’; amtaratni al-samd’ ‘el cielo me 
llovié,’ en donde el pronombre es objeto di- 
recto. Estos injertos sintdcticos son nume- 
rosos.* 


Since we have been referred once more 
to the Arabic verb, let us examine this 
part of speech briefly. We find that most 
of the distinctions about the reflexive are 
met in the measures V, VI, VII, VIII & 
X, as well as in the Hebrew hithpa‘el. 
Besides these the II form is an intensive, 
the III implies personal action, and the 
IV is causative; while the V and VI are 
reflexive variants of the II and III re- 
spectively, and thus are intensive and 
personal as well as being reflexive.‘ The 
Arabic consonant ¢ is either prefixed or 
infixed to a basic verb to make it reflexive, 
except in the VII form, where a prefixed 
n forms an involuntary reflexive. As a 
prefix, this ta- is not unlike the Spanish 
reflexive pronoun in its agglutinative at- 
traction to the verb, especially in the 
second person singular. 

The best treatment of this tendency to 
date, although the author has not sensed 
the import in quite the same manner that 
I am trying to set forth, is to be found in 
Gili y Gaya’s Curso superior de sintaxis 
espaniola.* This passage can be summed up 
as follows: 

It often happens that the subject is not 
really an agent, but only influences an 
action which someone else is carrying on: 
Tu te haces un traje; Me construt una casa 
merely mean that the subject is ordering 
or paying for the activity involved. Simi- 
larly, the reflexive can be felt so slightly 
that the pronouns are neither direct nor 
indirect, but only show a mild interest in 
the action being effected. This interest can 
be seen if we compare the sentences: Me 
voy; Te estds en casa; El pdjaro se ha 
muerto; Me salt del despacho with the 
same sentences without the reflexive pro- 
nouns: Voy; Estds en casa; El pdjaro ha 


muerto; Sali del despacho. In the former 
sentences, we can sense a whole gamut of 
uses from the ethical dative to the so- 
called ‘‘pseudo-reflexive.’’® 

Gili y Gaya goes on to observe that 
these expressions are considered col- 
loquial; and we likewise find that we must 
at times use very colloquial turns like 
“The bird up and died” to translate them 
adequately, since they express very popu- 
lar emotion.’ 

Proceeding further, we see that this 
reflexive form substitutes for the passive 
voice in Arabic just as it does in Spanish, 
especially if no agent is expressed.® 
Grammatically, the passive indicates that 
the subject responds passively to an ac- 
tion, or in other words, waits for things to 
happen to it. The rigidity of the English 
sentence structure demands that the first 
element be the subject (unless an 
adverbial expression precedes it); if this 
first concept is the recipient of an action, 
the English verb becomes passive by using 
the auxiliary “to be’ plus the past 
participle. 

However, sometimes the passive sub- 
ject is not the important element, but 
rather the verbal action. Thus ‘“The door 
was opened” sounds well in English, but 
in Spanish La puerta fué abierta seems 
stilted and somewhat “English,” and the 
reflexive usually substitutes for this 
agent-less passive, especially if the subject 
is inanimate. Normal Spanish is either 
La puerta se abrié or in reverse order, Se 
abrié la puerta, depending upon whether 
the door or the opening of it is more im- 
portant, a matter we shall study shortly. 

This reflexive is developed in either of 
two ways. When the subject is a thing, 
the verb merely agrees with it in person 
and number: La puerta se abrié. However, 
with persons, the third person singular 
verb becomes impersonal and _ the 
recipient of the action an indirect object; 
for example, the question gQué les pasé a 
los nifios? is normally answered Se les 
castig6. The se indicates an impersonal 
subject which renders the purely verbal 
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quality of the sentence. This may indi- 
cate a slight imperative as in No se silba 
aqut or No se fuma, especially when one 
wishes to avoid the unpleasantness of 
being directly responsible for stopping 
someone from whistling or smoking. Note 
also the intermediate stage of the ‘‘false 
passive” when we contrast Se busca un 
criado, meaning anyone, with Se busca a 
un criado, which shows a desire for a 
definite servant. 

In some constructions, the reflexive 
forms Se me olvidé “It slipped my mind” 
or Se le ocurrié ‘““He got the idea’! carry 
us on to the common expression Se dice. 
This is not equivalent to On dit in French, 
as gallocentric grammars sometimes state, 
but rather to “It is said” in English, be- 
cause the English and Spanish turns are 
both verbal and impersonal: ome and uno 
are Spanish equivalents of the French 
term, but the former died out during the 
Golden Age, and the latter sounds as af- 
fected as “‘One says” in English. Se dice 
is an energetic way of speaking, and soon 
leads to turns like Se ve a los nifios or 
Se me dice, which are so difficult to de- 
scribe in the ordinary terminology of 
Romance grammar. The following analy- 
sis may therefore help elucidate the 
various syntactic functions of the 
particle se: 

First of all, it may be used as a com- 
plement, either a direct one, as in the 
reflexive form Carlos se peina, or the 
reciprocal Carlos y Juan se saludan; 
or else indirect, when it can be either 
reflexive as in Carlos se lava el pelo, 
reciprocal with Carlos y Juan se dan la 
mano or completely oblique, like Se lo di 
a Juan. Secondly, it can be pseudo- 
passive, with both things (Se alquilan las 
casas) and persons (Se canta a los vence- 
dores). And finally we have the pseudo- 
reflexive used with direct complements as 
in Se corta el pelo or without them in the 
idiomatic turns Se va or Se sale. 

Something is happening to these 
Spanish verbs to render their action all- 
important to the sentence. Furthermore, 


this verbal or active quality, whereby the 
subject, whether definite or indefinite, is 
pictured as reacting upon itself, causes the 
verb to move to the beginning of the sen- 
tence in Semitic speech. After Spanish 
lost its Latin inflections, it had to find 
something else to give it freer word order, 
and this was achieved by adopting the 
Semitic distinction between nominal and 
verbal sentences. 

Thus Se me cayé comes before la taza 
simply because the action is important 
in the mind of the speaker, and he there- 
fore has considered the sentence to be 
“verbal.” As we can see with these two 
evenly balanced phrases, the location of 
the verb and its subject has little to do 
with the length of either part, which is 
the reason given in most grammars; the 
distinction really arises from their logical 
importance to the speaker. It is now in 
order to discuss this concept of the verbal 
and nominal sentence. 

The Semitic verbal and nominal sen- 
tences both depend, as their name implies, 
upon whether a noun or a verb begins a 
sentence. In Arabic, whenever a verb 
comes first, it is generally in the singular 
because its action dominates the thought 
process and suffices unto itself, the sub- 
ject being incidental (if indeed it exists 
at all). As far back as the translation of 
Kalilah wa-Dimnah from the Arabic in 
the thirteenth century, we can see how 
the Spanish verb tended to take an initial 
place in the sentence, thus paralleling 
Semitic syntax and yet remaining es- 
sentially “Castilian.” In dependent 
clauses, the verb likewise tends to come at 
the beginning because the subject has 
generally been mentioned already, and 
the action is now of greater importance. 

The Arabic verb is rarely in the plural 
unless the subject has been referred to 
already, in which case both parts of speech 
have the same gender and number. The 
matter of gender does not concern us in 
Spanish verbs, but the problem of number 
does afflict us in cases where there may be 
hesitation between the choice of forms: 
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Se alquila cuartos or Se alquilan cuartos. 
Spaulding says that expressions like the 
former ‘‘are considered incorrect’; but 
Federico Hanssen, remarking that the 
passive reflexive was little used in Old 
Spanish, observes that “el castellano 
vulgar admite también esta combinacién: 
se vende legumbres, se necesita carpin- 
teros.”"* This problem can be resolved 
by deciding whether the act is uppermost 
in the speaker’s mind, in which case the 
singular or verbal form can be allowed 
to stand; while if the subject is important, 
the verb becomes a minor item and the 
plural form should be used.” 

Proceeding to the nominal sentence, we 
find that when the noun subject comes 
first in Semitic, the verb generally agrees 
with it in person, number, and gender, 
except that a collective is considered 
either a plural or a feminine singular." 
This nominal sentence customarily begins 
with the particle inna in Arabic or hinna 
in Hebrew, which grammarians consider 
as governing the subject, and permits a 
form of nominative absolute construction 
in these languages. 

In Latin America, my stenographers 
insisted upon placing a comma after any 
overlong subject to separate it from the 
following verb, which at the time struck 
me as merely poor punctuation: El 
cartero que vino con la correspondencia, nos 
dejé un paquete. This is another Semitic 
turn with which we are already familiar, 
for we hear St. Matthew saying con- 
stantly: “‘Behold the fowls of the air: for 
they sow not...” (Matt. vi. 26) or 
“And, behold, two blind men sitting by the 
wayside, when they heard that Jesus 
passed by, cried out...” (Matt. xx. 30), 
although neither statement is concerned 
with actually looking at either birds or 
blind men. In the same way, when we hear 
“verily I say unto you,” the “‘verily” has 
little to do with the truth of the matter, 
but merely means in modern English 
idiom: ‘‘As for me, I tell you... .” This 
shows how the construction has passed 
from another Semitic language—this time 


Aramaic—through Greek to become a 
familiar turn of phrase in English. 

This inna can also govern the object of 
a verb, introducing it in the same way, 
except that since it comes first, it must be 
repeated in its pronoun form along with 
the verb when the latter finally shows up. 
In Spanish usage we meet this same turn 
in the complementary pronoun object in 
expressions like El dinero LO recogt; 
A mt ME gusta. It is interesting to note 
that Spauding'® gives us the sentence 
Sélo a los amigos se LES recibe y se LES 
convida..., and three pages later we 
find .. . las cartas no LAS debia ver nadie 

.; both are excellent examples of 
Semitic syntax, a fact that I have not 
seen noted anywhere. The repetition is 
not as emphatic as is usually stated, but 
rather complementary or pleonastic, as 
Gili y Gaya observes in his remarks on 
this usage: ‘‘Se trata, pues, de una repeti- 
cién del mismo complemento, la cual se 
inicié como expresién enfatica para poner 
de relieve el concepto, y se ha propagado 
después por analogia, perdiendo en 
muchos casos el énfasis originario. Esta 
construccién va ganando terreno en 
nuestros dfas. .. .”’!6 

This article has not been an attempt 
to prove that these forms are necessarily 
of Arabic origin, and especially not in 
their later development in Castilian; 
but merely to explain certain phenomena 
not satisfactorily described heretofore 
in the usual terminology of Spanish 
syntax. Indeed, my description is only 
partial, and more extensive research is 
needed in order to exploit this approach to 
full advantage,” including the observance 
of other Semitic parallels in Spanish 
usage, such as the stress on verbal aspect, 
the development of causative and inten- 
sive constructions, and the great ability 
of Spanish to form verbal nouns. If some 
grammars can still devote space to such 
a dead phenomenon as case in Spanish, 
they could well afford to study newer 
tendencies in the language. 
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NOTES 


1 As an example of this, we can quote from 
Clifford Allen’s L’ancienne version espagnole 
de Kalila et Digna (Macon, 1906), 111, 308-310: 
“ET no cesé de fablar consigo mjsmo ET de 
se mal traer, tanto que se leuanté del lugar 
donde estaua, ET arrufduase de mala manera. 
ET desque vino Digna ...’’ The Arabic, which 
is quite parallel, can be found on p. 63, Il. 
13 ff. of Louis Cheikho’s Version arabe de 
Kalilah et Dimnah (2nd ed., Beirut, 1923). 
?Cf. Robert K. Spaulding: Syntax of the 
Spanish Verb (New York: Holt, 1931), p. 17, 
Sect. 9b: ‘“Many verbs may be used reflexively. 
This is a feature of Spanish, the peculiar value 
of which often defies translation. It is com- 
monest in emotional language.”’ 

* P. 222 (Buenos Aires: Losada, 1948). 

‘These forms can be looked up in any com- 
mon Arabic grammar like Thatcher, Socin, or 
Thornton, or in the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
under “Arabic Language.’’ They are simple 
and easily grasped, and they have a beauty that 
few grammatical systems can match. 

5 PP. 65-70 (Mexico: Minerva, 1943). 

* Cf. also Kany’s American Spanish Syntax 
(2nd ed., University of Chicago, 1951), pp. 
186 ff., where he discusses reflexives and 
their use with transitive verbs: ‘“‘Whether the 
reflexive pronoun is here employed by analogy 
with that of transitive verbs or whether it is a 
matter of indirect object, ethical dative, dative 
of interest, ‘pseudo-reflexive,’ or the like, is 
not easy to determine. In any case it shows 
interest or volition on the part of the subject, 
with a certain nuance of vigor or intensity, of 
familiarity or spontaneity, a point not yet suf- 
ficiently studied by grammarians.”’ (Italics are 
mine.) 

7The author further discusses the pheno- 
menon we have already quoted from Castro 
(note 3 above), about expressions like La 
bafiera se sale or El tejado se llueve, meaning 
“the bathtub”’ or “‘the roof is leaking.” Kany 
further remarks that reflexives are used more 
frequently in popular speech because “‘it 
shows interest or volition on the part of the 
subject,’’ but on p. 187 he says that their social 
status is better in Spanish-speaking America 
than in Spain. 

*Cf. Eduardo Benot: Los duendes del len- 
guaje (Buenos Aires: Ciordia y Rodriguez, 
1945), pp. 37 ff., on these two methods of ex- 
pressing the passive. 

*This is what Spaulding means when he 
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says: ‘“‘Se often has the value of an indefinite 
subject.’’ (Syntaz, p. 29, Sect. 18.) On p. 55 
of Duendes, Benot discusses the absolute pas- 
sive construction and relates the lack of a 
nominative plus the use of a singular verb to 
the emergence of a clear-cut accusative. Kenis- 
ton also says on p. 150 of his Spanish Syntax 
List (New York: Holt, 1937): “‘Its equivalence 
with an indefinite subject is assured by the 
fact that it is often followed by a direct object; 
its equivalence with a passive is evidenced by 
the fact that it is often followed by an agent. 
The construction must have arisen with transi- 
tive verbs which had a subject not referring to 
a person and this is still the most frequent use. 
But it has spread to transitive verbs with a 
personal subject and to intransitive verbs. 
Finally it has become an indefinite intransi- 
tive and is followed by a direct object.” 

10 This is why ocurrencia does not mean ‘‘oc- 
currence, happening,’’ but ‘‘notion, idea.”’ 

11 Spaulding, Syntaz, p. 26. 

12 Gramdtica histérica de la lengua castellana 
(Halle: Neimeyer, 1913), p. 199, Sect. 513. 
13Qne of Spaulding’s examples on the page 
just quoted is interesting in this respect; it 
says: De todas partes SE OFRECE AL CAPI- 
TAL colocaciones ventajosas. The order clearly 
shows through the separation of the verb from 
the subject by the intervening phrase al capital 
that this subject is of such little importance in 
comparison with the act of offering, that it is 
allowed to dangle at the end of the sentence. 
4A plural in Semitic is considered collec- 
tive. This is a vestige of polarity, which can 
also be traced in Romance, where the Latin 
neuter plurals of opus and scientium have 
passed into the modern feminine singulars of 
“opera” and “‘science.”’ Similarly a plural noun 
object can become a feminine singular pronoun 
with the next verb or preposition in an Arabic 
sentence. 

18 Syntaz, p. 27. 

16 Gili y Gaya, p. 205. 

17 For instance, we can gather from this that 
the passive should not be taught to English- 
speaking students at too early a stage in their 
learning, because they do not know how to 
avoid overusing it; when the agent is missing, 
they should be assigned the reflexive construc- 
tion, and when the agent is present, they can 
be told to use inverted order like Esta carta la 
escribié Juan, where the repeated pronoun 
object also is a Semitic turn. Cf. D. D.Walsh: 
Repaso (New York: W. W. Norton, 1948), p. 
119, Sect. 105E. 
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GABRIELA MISTRAL’S ELQUI VALLEY 


Ruts SEDGWICK 
Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Massachusetts 


Gabriela Mistral is highly esteemed for 
the cosmopolitan character of her work. 
She is active in international causes, and 
as consular officer she is a well-known 
figure in various cities of Europe and the 
Americas. The award of the Nobel prize 
in 1945 brought to her world-wide 
acclaim. 

Gabriela Mistral’s verse deals primarily 
with universal themes: Love, Death, 
The Child, The Mother, The Teacher. 
This universal subject-matter, however, 
is laid against a Chilean background that 
has received little attention from the 
critics. Certain poems contain references 
to the natural features of the various 
provinces of Chile where Lucila Godoy 
taught, from Antofagasta at the far 
north to Punta Arenas at the southern 
tip, but the Valley of Elqui is the section 
especially close to the author’s heart. A 
tone of nostalgic reminiscence, used when 
referring to “mi valle,’”’ is proof of the 
great affection the poet holds for the re- 
gion where she was born. The sound of 
the Elqui River, she says, has furnished a 
rhythm that has haunted her verse for the 
past forty years.' 

The Elqui is one of the short rivers fed 
by melting snows that irrigate the rich 
semidesert of northern and central Chile. 
In several poems Gabriela Mistral praises 
the fertile orchards of the Elqui Valley, 
which produce delicious pears, peaches, 
pomegranates, papayas, and sunkissed 
raisins. The abundance of these juicy 
fruits is summed up in the poet’s yearning 
for the sweet-smelling figs: ‘““Yo sofiaba 
una higuera de Elqui / que manaba su 
leche en mi cara.’” 

The warm sun that enriches this semi- 
tropical fruit is recalled to mind fre- 
quently. Especially when the poet is 
depressed by the long winter nights of the 


Strait of Magellan or the cold months of 
Europe, she longs to bask once again in 
the sunshine of Elqui. Therefore she 
would like to return home at Christmas 
time, in the midst of the Chilean summer: 


Yo creo volver para Pascua 
en el tiempo de tunas fundidas 
y cuando en vitrales arden los lagartos.* 


Perhaps because she recalls this warmth 
with pleasure, the author praises even 
the aridity of the unirrigated stretches of 
parched-stone desert, whose intense noon- 
day heat beats down on the men who 
toil at the vintage. Here, as on other 
occasions, the sight of nature brings to 
mind Lucila Godoy’s personal tragedy. 
She likens the pressing of the grapes to 
her own spiritual torture, and the abun- 
dance of crops make her accuse God of 
devoting his attention to nature, but 
abandoning her to a lonesome fate. Critics 
suggest the influence of Bible pictures 
upon these scenes of sowing, cultivating, 
and harvesting. There is no doubt that 
some of Gabriela Mistral’s language and 
references are of Biblical origin. But these 
descriptions reflect so exactly the scenes 
she observed as a child and young woman 
that one can believe she received her 
first influence, and perhaps her primary 
influence, during the years spent in the 
rich agricultural heart of Chile. 

Gabriela Mistral often combines recol- 
lections of the Elqui River with refer- 
ences to the Aconcagua River, the largest 
of the transverse streams that cross the 
Central Valley. The Elqui and Aconcagua 
Valleys are similar in landscape, products, 
and general characteristics. The poet at 
times refers to them both, and to this 
whole general section, as her native land. 
This keen sense of regional pride in what 
the author calls patria chiquita* expresses 
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a clear idea of patriotism, a sentiment 
which some critics have denied to her. 

The flower-covered hillsides and verdant 
pasturelands of the Aconcagua River 
Valley are undoubtedly the background 
for many of the children’s poems, es- 
pecially the rondas, in which everyone 
sings and dances under a cloudless De- 
cember sky. Not only people, but nature 
itself takes part—the wheat, the rivers, 
the stars. ‘“Todo es ronda.” The author is 
so much influenced by the grace and 
charm of the smiling fields that in these 
children’s poems she abandons her typical 
note of pessimism. With a delicate touch 
of humor and vivid fantasy she portrays 
the old lady in “‘Dofia Primavera,” who 
is decked out with jasmines, fuchsias, 
lemon and orange blossoms.* To the many 
wild and cultivated flowers described 
throughout the rondas the author some- 
times gives personal qualities. Pinks and 
daisies nod, bend, and dance with the 
boys and girls. The magnificent Chilean 
roses, which bloom all the year around in 
this mild climate, are used by the poet 
in a variety of figures of speech. Some- 
times they symbolize apparent beauty, 
but more often they stand for spiritual 
qualities, for the soul and for love. 

A more solemn note characterizes the 
poems dedicated to typical trees of the 
Central Valley. The evergreen oak of ‘“‘La 
encina’’ is referred to as though it were a 
person who suffers, with wounded trunk 
and trembling foliage. The author com- 
pares this strong and noble tree to Brigida 
Walker, a well-known Chilean educator.*® 
In “Nocturno de la consumacién’” the 
poet sees a similarity between her own 
insignificant person and the cypress, for 
both seem to have been forgotten by 
God.’ Gabriela Mistral often speaks of 
these trees in a tone of Franciscan tender- 
ness, for they, like people, are creatures 
of God. 

The thorn tree, which grows on the arid 
hillsides of the Central Valley, is one of 
the poet’s favorite plants, perhaps because 
it served as background for the conversa- 


tions with her lover. “El espino’”’ gives a 
detailed description of the odd shape of 
the tree, with strong, angular limbs that 
seem to have been forged by Vulcan 
himself. Using the pathetic tendency al- 
ready noted, the poet imagines thatthe 
tree suffers anguish because it is not as 
beautiful as the oak, the myrtle, or the 
poplar. Although the thorn tree has 
heavily perfumed flowers, it has no broad 
leaves to offer shade for birds’ nests or to 
give haven to weary travelers, and the 
poet understands its loneliness, for its 
thorns pierced her heart one sad night. 
In spite of this subjective treatment of 
the tree, Gabriela Mistral has drawn a 
realistic picture of the weird beauty of 
the twisted espino, which often stands 
alone in the Chilean landscape. 

The rows of stately poplar trees that 
line the country roads in the Central 
Valley have a more soothing effect on her. 
In “Otofio” she lies under a tall poplar, 
breathing in the fragrance and listening 
to the gentle rustle of the golden leaves 
that shower down.* The poet remains here 
well into the night; the tranquility of the 
autumn scene soothes her feeling of 
solitude and calms her anguish. 

This pleasing picture of fall can be con- 
trasted with poems of winter. In “La 
lluvia lenta’”’ one can almost feel the 
steady Chilean rain. The cold penetrates 
to the marrow of one’s bones and the 
dampness oppresses one’s spirits. The 
quality of sadness that envelops the 
author on such dreary days is transferred 
to the water itself, with the suggestion 
that in the sound of the rain the poet can 
hear the lament of a child: 


Esta agua medrosa y triste 
como un nifio que padece, 
antes de tocar la tierra 

desfallece.'® 


Several poems show that Gabriela 
Mistral is keenly sensitive to these 
changes of weather and seasons, as well 
as to the time of day. Her masterful 
descriptions produce the mood of sad- 
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ness, tranquility, or gaiety that corre- 
sponds to the mood she sees in nature. 
With such a variety of portraits the 
author has given a well-rounded picture 
of this rich agricultural section of Chile, 
with the profusion of spring flowers, the 
intense noonday heat of summer, soft air 
and yellow autumn leaves, and gentle 
winter rains. 

As a backdrop to the descriptions of the 
fertile Central Valley there loom up the 
Andes. Gabriela Mistral uses the moun- 
tains of Elqui as a kind of refrain for the 
poem entitled ‘Todas fbamos a ser 
reinas’’—‘‘En el Valle de Elqui, cefiido/de 
cien montafias o de mds.’ She is deeply 
moved by this rugged grandeur. Hills, 
sharp peaks, volcanic cones, and the 
whole cordillera have a prominent part in 
her books. The hills inspire in her a mix- 
ture of awe and affection. ‘‘Montafia” 
describes the climb of a mother and son 
through the entangled underbrush, on up 
above the clouds. The sun suddenly 
breaks through the mist and lights up the 
land below: “‘; y la ensefia gajo por gajo/ 
en redonda fruta mondada!”’” 

The whole poem presents with artistic 
realism what the author may have seen 
and felt when climbing any of the moun- 
tains she lived so near during her youth. 
Through these descriptions one can well 
understand the attitude of both intimacy 
and reverence that the Chilean has for 
his cordillera. Gabriela Mistral has caught 
the dramatic beauty of typical Chilean 
panoramas viewed from the Andes. 

The awe that the Andes inspire is 
sometimes mixed with sadness, as in 
“Cima.” At sunset time the peaks appear 
to be drenched in blood, while the valley 
below lies in contrasting shadow. All 
nature seems to suffer anguish at this 
moment. The poet says that this is the 
hour when she is wont to burst forth with 
her “invariable cancién atribulada.’’™ 
Perhaps the sunset scene inspires her to 
song because its sadness corresponds to 
her mood. But the author suggests that 
her own bitter anguish may have colored 


the hills with the tragic note of the hour; 
her own blood may have smeared the 
bare rocks. Gabriela Mistral’s personal 
tragedy and resulting pessimism do often 
influence her interpretation of nature. But 
it is also true that the glorious spectacle 
of the sunset light on the Andes fills one 
with just such an unforgettable feeling of 
awe and sadness. 

In ‘La montafia de noche” the poet 
artistically accentuates the note of mys- 
tery and terror connected with the place 
ard hour.’* When the author and woods- 
men gather around the camp fire, they 
hear strange noises. Vampires and other 
odd birds hover overhead. Water plunging 
in the distance thunders forth like the 
galloping of horses on the mountainside. 
These weird sounds reecho in the pound- 
ing heart of the poet, and cold fear grips 
her imagination. So she begs the woods- 
men to put more logs on the fire. The 
snowcapped peaks stand out forebodingly 
against the thick black rock. With forceful 
word-images that seem to flow from the 
poet’s own impression of the dramatic 
scene, Gabriela Mistral has reproduced 
the feeling of terror that grips a traveller 
hemmed in on a dark night by the jagged 
peaks. 

This tone of sadness in the midst of 
mountain scenery is temporarily aban- 
doned in other poems when the author 
hears the fall of mshing water in the 
distance. Although she does not know 
why, the sound makes her happy and 
inspires her to song. ‘“Beber’”’ describes 
how she eagerly stoops to drink at the 
source of the Aconcagua River, but the 
fierce current and the swift spray, ‘que 
cafa crinada y dura,’’ tear her mouth and 
make it bleed.'® 

The heavily wooded sections of the 
cordillera are covered with virgin forests, 
filled with a wide variety of coniferous 
trees. Especially famous is the native 
Araucarian pine. Gabriela Mistral has 
captured the magnificent beauty of these 
giants. In ‘““Montafia de noche”’ they are 
massed like an army of soldiers, ready to 
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advance in military formation. The 
austere blackness of the line of trees 
stands out vividly against the white snow 
or the bright-colored earth. The dramatic 
note of the scene is described in the words, 
“dejan su éxtasis negro.’’!* In other poems 
Gabriela Mistral gives to the pines her 
usual human touch. In the children’s 
verses, such as “Pinar,” the trees regret 
that they can not bend and play with the 
little boy.” Perhaps because of their isola- 
tion, the trees of the forest feel the need 
of human companionship. They suffer 
like human beings; blood oozes from their 
wounds. The trees of ‘Pinares’’™ sing a 
cradle song, as they gently wave in the 
breeze, but when the poet asks them to 
rock her bitter memories to sleep they 
grow quiet, overwhelmed at the sight of 
such deep grief.'* 

Gabriela Mistral often personifies trees 
and mountains. In ‘“Montafia” the peak 
is a fierce old woman who lives alone.’® 
The “Cordillera” is the poet’s mother, 
whom she begs for comfort and protection. 
The mountain-range is a tireless parent 
who travels day and night, up and down 
the continent, to visit all her children. 
There is an excellent feeling of movement 
and great distances. Because the cordil- 
lera has a parent’s interest in the Andean 
nations, all of them look to her for counsel, 
guidance, and inspiration, and she creates 
a feeling of solidarity among the nations. 
With a typically effective figure of speech, 
Gabriela Mistral prophecies that they will 
be a united people. ‘““Otra vez somos los 
que fuimos/cinta de hombres, anillo que 
anda.’”° Using the tone of a prayer or 
hymn, often employed when addressing 
objects of nature, the poet begs for aid 
for these brother nations. 

Such verses disclose the strong kinship 
Gabriela Mistral feels with the mountain 
peoples, even with the Indians and wood- 
cutters of Araucarian pine. She is proud 
to identify herself with them. Although 
the influence of the cordillera is strong on 
all the Andean nations, she claims that 
the Chileans as a whole, and especially the 


inhabitants of her native valley, reflect 
the rugged landscape to such a degree that 
they seem to be one with it. 


{En el cerco del valle de Elqui, 
en luna llena de fantasma, 

no sabemos si somos hombres 
0 somos pefias arrobadas!*! 


Gabriela Mistral describes the sturdy 
people of Elqui as being full of energy, 
fortitude, perseverance, and stoicism. 
Living in a valley hemmed in by rocky 
borders, where irrigation is necessary for 
crops during the dry summer months, the 
farmer must toil. Even the women plant 
and harvest, like the mother of “El nifio 
solo,” who has left her baby abandoned in 
the house while she works in the fields.” 
Gabriela Mistral frequently refers to her- 
self as a woman from the country, and 
boasts of her first teaching position in 
rural schools. During all of her life the 
poet has maintained interest in country 
schools, in rural life in general, and in all 
aspects of nature. 

She has an almost instinctive sensitivity 
to the inner meaning of nature, and being 
a true artist, she can give to the reader the 
intimate feeling and deep emotion she 
experiences before the natural beauties of 
Chile. It is this keen understanding of 
Chile and its people, the characteristic 
landscapes and typical scenes, sometimes 
optimistic in note, but more often sad and 
full of painful anguish, that give special 
realism and dramatic force to the author’s 
verse. 

In the study of the varied treatment of 
nature, the poet’s descriptions of the 
region she calls home are unusually inter- 
esting and significant. Throughout the 
poems in different volumes Gabriela 
Mistral keeps referring to “mi valle.” 
When writing of Europe or of Mexico, 
Puerto Rico, or other Spanish American 
countries, she frequently makes compari- 
sons with trees, flowers, mountains, rivers, 
and even people, of her native province. 
When writing poetry of abstract ideas she 
often brings figures of speech down to 
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realism by naming well-known objects and 
places of her childhood. Her whole work 
testifies to the fact that she has never for- 
gotten the tranquil life, abundant crops, 
picturesque trees, and magnificent land- 
scapes of the Elqui Valley. 


NOTES 
1 “Cosas,” “‘Tala’’ (Buenos Aires: Editorial 
Losada, [1946]), 97. 
* “Recado de nacimiento para Chile,”’ ‘‘Tala,”’ 
133. 
* Ibid., 134. 
‘Breve descripcién de Chile,’’ Anales de la 
Universidad de Chile, segundo trimestre de 
1934, 3a. serie, no. 14, 216. 


5 Ternura (Buenos Aires: Espasa Calpe Argen- 
tina, [1945]), 161-162. 


* Desolacién ({Santiago]: Nascimento, [1926)), 
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TWO PORTRAITS OF THE ROSAS FAMILY: MARMOL AND 
VENTURA DE LA VEGA 


JoHN KENNETH LESLIE 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 


In 1851 José Marmol published the first 
part of his famous historical novel Amalia, 
which pictures life in Buenos Aires under 
the despotism of Juan Manuel Rosas and 
attacks the régime of the dictator, who 
was to fall from power the following year, 
after the battle of Caseros. 

In 1853, after Rosas had fled to exile in 
England, another exile from Argentina, 
the poet and dramatist Ventura de la 
Vega, set out from Madrid on the only 
sally he was ever to make beyond the 
frontiers of Spain, a trip to London and 
Paris. Unlike Rosas, Vega was a volun- 
tary exile, having been sent as a boy of 
ten to be educated in Madrid, where he 
settled and later married, fathered a 
family, and became a brilliant figure in the 
theatrical life of the capital. By the time 
he took this trip he was a member of the 
Spanish Academy and a_ well-known, 
though minor, playwright whose reputa- 
tion had spread throughout the Hispanic 
world. 

On the twentieth of July, the day before 
he was to leave London on the return 
journey to Paris, Vega went to Southamp- 
ton to pay his respects to the fallen 
dictator of his native land. His account of 
his experience, with its keenly observant 
description of Rosas and his family as 
they lived in exile in the English port, is 
an interesting footnote to history which 
should be compared to Mérmol’s portraits 
of Rosas and his daughter in Amalia. It is 
preserved in a letter to his wife dated the 
following day and appears in the little- 
known volume of his correspondence.' 

One of the things which most deeply 
impressed this traveler from mid-century 
Spain was the rapidity of the trip by train 
from London to Southampton. He left at 
eleven in the morning and was in South- 


ampton at one-fifteen. On the return trip 
he left at seven in the evening and was 
back in London at nine-fifteen, marvelling 
at having traveled fifty-six leagues in four 
and a half hours. 

At Rosas’s house Vega was admitted 
by an English maid-servant who, upon 
finding that he spoke Spanish, sent in a 
Spanish-speaking Negro servant? with the 
message that the General was in bed and 
could not receive the visitor. Nothing 
daunted, Vega asked to see the General’s 
daughter, Manuela. While waiting for her 
to appear he inspected the parlor to which 
he had been conducted, an elegantly 
furnished apartment. Over the mantel 
was & miniature of Rosas, and he reveals 
that he kept one like it in his study at 
home. On the center table were two other 
miniatures, one of Manuelita and one of 
Maximo Terreros, a young Argentinian 
whom she had recently married in Eng- 
land. On the open piano was Espronceda’s 
famous Cancién del pirata, set to music, 
he thinks, by the composer Salas. He was 
soon joined by Dofia Manuelita. 

In Amalia M4rmol draws his portrait 
of Manuela as she enters a room in 
answer to a summons from her father. His 
picture of her is a sympathetic one, for her 
réle in the novel is that of the unhappy 
victim of her father’s cruel, even inhuman, 
treatment: 


Era esa mujer una joven de veintidés a 
veintitrés afios, alta, algo delgada, de un talle 
y de unas formas graciosas, y con una fisonomia 
que podria llamarse bella, si la palabra ‘‘intere- 
sante’’ no fuese mds andloga para clasificarla. 

El color de su tez era ese pdlido obscuro 
que distingue cominmente a las personas de 
temperamento nervioso, y en cuyos seres la 
vida vive més en el espiritu que en el cuerpo. 
Su frente, poco espaciosa, era, sin embargo, 
fina, descarnada y redonda; y su cabello, 
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castafio obscuro, tirado tras de la oreja, dejaba 
descubrir los perfiles de una cabeza inteligente 
y bella. Sus ojos, algo més obscuros que su 
cabello, eran pequefios, pero animados e in- 
quietos. Su nariz, recta y perfilada; su boca, 
grande, pero fresca y bien rasgada; y por dl- 
timo, una expresién picante en la animada 
fisonomia de esta joven hacia de ella una de 
esas mujeres a cuyo lado los hombres tienen 
menos prudencia que amor, y mds placer que 
entusiasmo.... 

Su vestido de merino color guinda, perfec- 
tamente cefiido al cuerpo, le delineaba un 
talle redondo y fino, y le dejaba descubiertos 
unos hombros que, sin ser los hombros poeti- 
zados de Maria Stuart, bien pudieron pasar 
por hombros tan suaves y redondos, que la 
sien del mds altivo unitario no dejara de acep- 
tarlos para reclinarse en ellos un momento, 
en horas de aquel tiempo en que la vida era 
fatigada por tantas y tan diversas impresiones.* 


That Ma4rmol’s picture of Manuela is 
essentially correct is borne out by Vega’s 
description of her. Marmol had described 
her as she was in 1840, when the action of 
the novel begins. In the years that have 
elapsed she has put on a little weight, but 
the only real difference between the two 
portraits is that Vega reports her hair as a 
shade darker and her mouth smaller. He 
finds that her expression and her voice 
remind him of the famous Spanish actress, 
Teodora Lamadrid: 


Ella es alta, muy alta, morena, pelo negro, 
ojos pardos muy expresivos, boca y nariz 
pequefias: se da un aire en la cara a Teodora 
Lamadrid, y se la parece también en el metal 
de voz. No es gruesa, pero tampoco puede 
decirse que es muy delgada: tiene muy bonito 
cuerpo, y un aire de lo mds distinguido y ele- 
gante que se puede ver. Su conversacién es 
franca, pero muy fina y con golpes de talento 
que dejan parado.’”* 


Her appearance gave evidence that 
political memories of Argentina were still 
very much alive: at the neck of her white 
dressing gown she wore the crimson 
ribbon which had been the symbol of her 
father’s party. 

To both writers she was a captivating 
woman. For Vega her charms could not 
fail to be enhanced by the words of 
flattery with which she greeted him and 


the toast which she proposed to his 
mother in far-off Argentina, whom he had 
not seen in more than thirty years and 
who had been the object of considerate 
attention by the Rosas family. 

While the dictator himself appears rela- 
tively seldom in Amalia, his nefarious 
presence is felt throughout the book and 
pervades all the life of Buenos Aires. In 
Chapter IV Marmol paints a physical 
portrait of him in the following words: 


El primero era un hombre grueso, como de 
cuarenta y ocho afios de edad, sus mejillas car- 
nudas y rosadas, labios contraidos, frente alta 
pero angosta, ojos pequefios y encapotados por 
el paérpado superior, y de un conjunto, sin em- 
bargo, mds bien agradable, pero chocante a la 
vista. Este hombre estaba vestido con un calzén 
de pafio negro, muy ancho, una chapona color 
pasa, una corbata negra con una sola vuelta 
al cuello y un sombrero de paja, cuyas anchas 
alas le cubririan el rostro a no estar en aquel 
momento enroscada hacia arriba la parte que 
daba sobre su frente.® 


His character as portrayed by Marmol 
is that of the tyrant, cruel, despotic, in- 
human in his treatment of his political 
opponents and even of his own daughter. 
He is a crude, though clever gaucho, a 
product of the barbarous pampa. 

Here Vega’s picture of Rosas differs 
from that of M4rmol. He finds in him not 
only the natural talent and cleverness 
attributed to him by the novelist, but a 
degree of culture and even literary back- 
ground which, superficial though it may 
have been, he had not expected to find. 
The General received his compatriot 
without leaving his bed, in which he was 
propped up on the pillows, not ill, but 
working over his papers. Vega depicts the 
scene thus, without, however, describing 
the General’s features, as Marmol had 
done: 


Bajamos por una escalera interior a un 
cuartito pequefio, donde habia una mesa con 
muchos papeles, y a un lado una cama de 
caoba, en la cual estaba Rosas. Tenia por col- 
cha un poncho americano: él estaba incorpo- 
rado, en mangas de camisa, y tenia puesto un 
chaleco de pana azul, de solapa, y abrochado 
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de arriba a abajo. Con decirte que es idéntico 
al retrato, te lo he dicho todo. ‘“‘Venga acd, 
me dijo, que no sabe cuanto gusto tengo en 
conocerlo,”’ y abrié los brazos y me dié dos 
abrazos muy apretados, diciéndome: ‘‘Ha de 
saber que tenia pensado ir a Madrid, sélo por 
verle.’”’-—Me sentéen una sillaasu lado, Manue- 
lita se senté sobre la cama, y empezé de nuevo 
nuestra conversacién de Buenos-Aires. 

Rosas es el cardcter més original, mds 
raro, més sorprendente que te puedes imaginar. 
No sé si para cortar cuando le parece alguna 
conversacién, 0 para disimular su pensamiento, 
0 para desconcertar al que le habla, te encuen- 
tras con que pasa repentinamente del tono mds 
elevado, del discurso mds serio, a una chapal- 
dita de lo mds vulgar, a la cual sigue otra y 
otra, entre muchas carcajadas; y de alli a un 
rato vuelve insensiblemente a entrar en el 
tono serio, y entonces dice, hablando de poli- 
tica, cosas admirables—Decian que sdlo 
tenia talento natural y que era poco culto; no 
es cierto. Es un hombre instruidisimo, y me lo 
probé con las citas que hacia en su conversa- 
cién: conoce muy bien nuestra literatura, y 
sabe de memoria muchos versos de los poetas 
clésicos espafioles—Con él me estuve hasta 
las seis y media, en que me levanté para mar- 
charme, porque el convoy salia a las siete; 
él mandé que arrimaran su coche, y en él 
fui al camino de hierro, acompafiado del 
marido de Manuelita. Al despedirme de Rosas, 
me dié un abrazo, y cuando yo me marchaba, 
me llamé y me dijo d4ndome otro: ‘“‘éste por 
su madre.’’® 


The dramatist must thus have spent at 
least four hours, perhaps longer, with 
Rosas, time enough to observe him rather 
carefully. It is amusing to think of Vega— 
the polished, elegant man of the world, 


intimate of the Spanish royal family and 
the aristocratic circles of Madrid, a friend, 
since his early days in Spain, to the 
Empress Eugénie, whose husband, Na- 
poleon III, had recently received him at a 
royal audience in Paris—it is amusing to 
think of him as disconcerted by the 
sudden turns of Rosas’s conversation. A 
generally favorable impression, however, 
was to be expected from Vega. Naturally 
conservative in politics and gravitating 
always towards the politically powerful, 
he was by nature favorably predisposed 
towards Rosas. He would have been so, in 
any event, because of the General’s mani- 
fest kindness towards his widowed 
mother. But he had obviously not ex- 
pected to find the degree, however small, 
of literary culture which he did discover 
in the deposed dictator and which makes 
his account of his visit particularly 
interesting. 


NOTES 


1 Ventura de la Vega, Cartas familiares inédi- 
tas, Madrid, 1873. 

2 Although Vega drops no helpful clues, one 
wonders whether this person could have been 
the mulatto ‘Fray’? Vigué, whom Rosas kept 
in his household and who is described in 
Chapter tv of Amalia. 

3 José Marmol, Amalia, novela histérica ameri- 
cana, Buenos Aires: Sopena (1941), pp. 34-35. 
‘Cartas familiares inéditas, p. 46. 

5 Amalia, p. 31. 

* Cartas familiares inéditas, pp. 46-47. 





TRAGEDY AND COMEDY IN THE CELESTINA 


Epwin J. WEBBER 
University of California, Berkeley 


The earliest known edition of the 
Celestina (Burgos, 1499) refers to the work 
as a comedy.* There is no prologue, no 
foreword, not even a title in the one re- 
maining copy of what may be called the 
first edition. Moreover, since only the 
title-page seems to be lacking, there was 
scarcely room for anything except a 
general argument of the play. There is no 
word of explanation, then, for the fact 
that a tragedy bore the title of comedy. 
Such a discrepancy would not have pro- 
voked any comment a hundred years 
later, for comedia in Lope de Vega’s time 
was the generic term for play and in- 
cluded both comedies and tragedies. But 
in the early days of the Renaissance the 
distinction between the two concepts was 
commonly made. 

It must be said, as Boccaccio said in the 
face of so many reasons why Dante’s work 
should not have been called a commedia, 
that nevertheless it was so entitled, and 
apparently with every conscious intention 
of the author to do so. It seems likely that 
a capable young student in the University 
of Salamanca who had read the comedies 
of Terence and Plautus and the tragedies 
of Seneca, and who had had outstanding 
scholars of Spain and Italy available as 
his grammar and rhetoric teachers, and 
who, furthermore, understood the Latin 
plays well enough to compose an expert 
drama modelled upon them, could be 
trusted to have a reasonably clear vision 
of his materials and to be familiar with the 
conventional distinctions between tragedy 
and comedy. 

At any rate, the earliest extant version 
of the Celestina was called a comedy. We 





* A paper read at the 48th Annual Meeting 
of the Philological Association of the Pacific 
Coast, Eugene, Oregon, November 25, 1950. 


may conjecture at least two reasons for 
which the author gave it that title. 

The second known edition (Sevilla, 
1501), also in sixteen acts and likewise 
called a comedy, is introduced by the 
following rubric: ‘“‘Here follows the com- 
edy of Calisto and Melibea: composed in 
reprehension of those madly in love, who, 
overcome by their unrestrained desires, 
call their mistresses God and consider 
them to be so. Also composed in warning 
against the deceits of go-betweens and 
evil, flattering servants.” It is not un- 
reasonable, I believe, to suppose that the 
missing title-page of the earlier edition 
included this rubric, together with the 
argument of the whole work as found in 
the second edition. Rubric and arguments 
were standard apparatus in such works as 
this, and it would be more logical to as- 
sume that the second edition copied them 
from the first than to suppose that the 
original edition lacked them, as has some- 
times been argued. The declared purpose 
of the play, as expressed in the rubric, 
would therefore be one which legitimately 
belongs to comedy. This traditionally 
recognized function was marked by the 
contemporary lexicographer, Alfonso de 
Palencia, who defines a writer of comedies 
as ‘one who discloses and describes vices.’ 

Another reason for which the author 
chose to call his work a comedy might 
have been the influence of one of his most 
fruitful sources of inspiration: the Latin 
comedies of Terence and Plautus. The 
title would, in a sense, acknowledge his 
obvious debt to them, and in addition 
would serve to associate his work with an 
old and noble genre, an association which 
in the early days of the Renaissance could 
bring only honor and esteem to a play. 

By the following year, however, there 
was a belated recognition of the fact that 
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the outcome of the work was tragical. In 
the third edition (Sevilla, 1502) the title 
was changed to read: The T'ragicomedy of 
Calisto and Melibea; also another octave 
to the reader was added, with this title: 
“Concerning how the work should be 
called tragicomedy and not comedy.” The 
octave concludes by admonishing the 
reader to “‘weep for the tragic end which 
was had by all.” 

In addition, there was a prologue which 
included the following explanation: 
“Others have argued about the title, 
saying that it should not be called com- 
edy, since it ended in sadness, but rather 
it should be called tragedy. The first 
author wanted to give it its name from 
the beginning, which was happiness, and 
called it comedy. I, upon seeing these dis- 
agreements, split the problem in the 
middle of these two extremes and called it 
tragicomedy.” 

The early Renaissance conception of 
the tragic as a fall from happy estate is, 
in truth, evident not only in the outcome 
of the play, but also in the philosophy of 
the author as expressed through his char- 
acters: Calisto, for example, when he 
hears of Celestina’s death, is reminded of 
an old proverb which says that “from very 
great heights come very great falls”; and 
Melibea, as she laments the death of 
Calisto, feels that fickle Fortune, in her 
unforeseen and unforeseeable way, must 
have chosen precisely that night to turn 
her wheel. 

It is of interest to note that one obvi- 
ously potential source of the Celestina 
seems not to have been recognized: the 
tragedies of Seneca. It must be taken for 
granted that a young Renaissance student 
deeply imbued with classical learning and 
lore, and so interested in the classical 
drama that he was moved to write so pro- 
found a work as the Celestina in its imita- 
tion, must have been acquainted with the 
Senecan tragedies. At this time in Spain 
they were well known, widely quoted, and 
available in numerous manuscripts and 
printed editions. Moreover, if a person 


had set out to compose a play in imitation 
of the classical plays and wished to write 
a tragedy, there could be no other logical 
model (in Latin or in Romance) but the 
tragedies of Seneca. The only other 
likely model, the De Casibus of Boccaccio, 
was non-dramatic. 

Although close verbal similarities are 
not numerous, there are various remi- 
niscences of the Senecan tragedies in the 
Celestina. The parallels to be found in 
Phaedra, for example, can scarcely be co- 
incidental. The mainspring of the action 
in Seneca’s play, the pursuit of Hippolitus 
by Phaedra, is the reverse of the action in 
the Celestina, in which the man is the 
pursuer; but in the ordering of basic 
elements of pursuit, rejection, love 
laments, threatened suicide, services of 
the go-between, death of the hero, lament 
and suicide of the heroine, and lament of 
the father, a strikingly similar pattern 
can be distinguished in the two plays. As 
a specific instance of verbal similarity, we 
may cite the following: when the death of 
Hippolytus occurs, Phaedra commits 
suicide. Before she does so, she speaks to 
the dead youth, lamenting the love that 
could not be, and says: “ “Twas not right 
to join our souls in life; but surely now 
we may by death unite our fates.’”’ And 
Melibea likewise cries of her dead lover: 
“And so I am to make him happy in 
death, since I had not time in life.” The 
influence of the Senecan tragedies should 
not be over-emphasized, however, for it is 
but one of the various elements which 
Rojas blended and transmuted into a 
highly original product. 

With respect to that originality, refer- 
ence may be made here to the question of 
the authorship of the Celestina in the light 
of the classical prototypes of comedy and 
tragedy. In the later editions of the play, 
we read of the anonymous “first author,” 
who composed the first act. There can be 
no doubt about the close affiliation be- 
tween the type of play which those open- 
ing scenes set into motion and the come- 
dies of Terence and Plautus. Speaking 
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strictly from the standpoint of classical 
imitation—which the structure of the 
Celestina does represent, for all of its 
originality of spirit and characterization— 
it is possible that there were two authors: 
one who conceived a comedy in the 
Terentian style and so began it and so 
entitled it; another with similar gifts and 
training, who for some reason chose to 
adapt the framework of the comedy to 
tragedy. The unmistakable grafting of 
tragedy upon comedy was a curious 
phenomenon, and it would not be im- 
possible to accept the attribution of 
distinct elements to distinct composers. 

It is also possible, on the other hand 
(and unfortunately we cannot know for 
certain), that the whole play was the 
conception of a single author. In the final 
analysis it would be so, anyhow, since the 
continuator would have fitted his borrow- 
ings into a completed and greater picture 
that was his own. With due respect to all 
possible outside influences or models, the 
factor of original inspiration cannot be 
overlooked, and is especially to be con- 
sidered in the Celestina. 

The play was a mixture of comedy and 
tragedy as a natural result, obviously, of 
the real author’s artistic vision. Although 
the combination of elements proved to be 
aesthetically pleasing both to contempo- 
rary and to modern tastes, it was indeed a 
daring attempt that could have resulted 
in what Lope de Vega called “another 
Minotaur of Pasiphae,”’ from the point of 
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view of humanistic grammarians and 
rhetoricians. It may be that Rojas started 
out with the deliberate intention of com- 
posing a tragicomedy. The work is very 
closely allied to comedy in its theme and 
in its form, but only up to a certain point 
in the action, for the people who seem to 
be undergoing the harmless trials and 
tribulations of the world of comedy 
suddenly begin to speak and act with 
deadly seriousness, and presently three 
violent deaths reveal that, in fact, not a 
comedy, but a tragedy is transpiring. 

Could it not be that, in a desire to 
compose a tragicomedy which would 
dramatically epitomize the tragic con- 
ception of the cafda—the fall from happy 
estate—the author thought to heighten 
the effect of the descent by suddenly 
introducing it in the midst of the romantic 
obliviousness of comedy, rather than by 
anticipating and foreboding it from the 
beginning? The conventional acceptance 
of the two distinct styles offered an excel- 
lent opportunity, in juxtaposing them, for 
providing the contrast which would drive 
home the professed moral aims of the 
Celestina. 

Whatever the impulse which led to the 
distinctive form of the Celestina, and who- 
ever was responsible for it, in whole or in 
part, the tragicomedy—the combination 
of tragedy and comedy—was a great and 
significant step toward the modern drama 
as “a copy of life, a mirror of custom, an 
image of truth.” 
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A LATIN AMERICAN DRAMA ANTHOLOGY 


Wituis Knapp Jones 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 


Somebody ought to prepare an anthology of 
Latin American plays. The day is past when 
the theatre of our Southern Neighbors can be 
shrugged off as non-existent. 

Of course, for textbook purposes, the choice 
diminishes when all plays not fit for the tender 
eyes of virginal teachers are excluded. Sex 
enters as thoroughly into the Latin American 
drama as into the works of O’Neill, and in- 
fidelity, a subject for both comedy and 
tragedy, has an important réle. But there are 
plays, interesting plays, that can be read in 
mixed classes with no more blush than ac- 
companies the reading of the Bible or of 
Shakespeare. 

Stepping out, un-angel-like, into the shower 
of brickbats that always falls upon a compiler 
of an anthology, I am therefore venturing to 
suggest plays for that eventual volume that 
ought to be printed if readers are to learn at 
first hand something about Latin American 
dramatic productions. 

As an umbrella against the storm, it might 
be wise to explain my methods before announc- 
ing results. First I went through my card file, 
which lists all the plays in my library and all 
that I have seen elsewhere, besides a few titles, 
mentioned in “Best Play” compilations, that 
I have not been able to track down. (These 
latter, when cited below, are preceded by an 
asterisk.) 

From the best of the card-file entries I have 
selected by countries those that make interest- 
ing reading, then reduced that number to 
plays important in the development of some 
country’s theatre or to dramatists representa- 
tive of a nation or movement. These comprise 
the first list below. 

A second screening left a group small enough 
to be included in a single volume which would 
give a student a good idea of the state of the 
drama south of the Rfo Grande. 


BOLIVIA 


AGuIRRE, NATANIEL (1843-1888) 
La represalia del héroe (1869); Condehulle o 
La Calle del Pecado, now being filmed 
* AcutrreE Aci, Jos& (1877- ) 
La capital disputada 
Fiores, Marto (1901- ) 
El Padre Liborio (1927), 2000 performances in 
Buenos Aires; La gringa Federica 
GANTIER, Joaquin 
La ansiada paz (1937), post-Chaco-War 
problems 
* Ortiz Pacueco, Niconds 
Aniversario de boda (1915), caused scandal by 
attack on customs and manners 


CHILE 


Acevepo HERNANDEZ, ANTONIO (1886- ) 

Arbol viejo (1930); Almas perdidas (1932); 
Cancién rota (1921) ; Catn (1927), by Chile’s 
most realistic dramatist 

Ca.Lpera, DANIEL (1852-1896) 

Tribunal del honor (1877), sometimes called 

the first play of the Chilean nation 
Moreno, Gioria 

Ultima victoria (1945), about O’Higgins; 

Instituto de la Felicidad (1938), comedy 
Moock, ARMANDO (1894-1942) 

Pueblecito (1917); Mocosita (1929); Rigoberto 
(1935); comedies by one of Chile’s best 
dramatists 

* Neves, ANA 

Mads fuerte que la sangre (1925), called by 
Villaespesa ‘‘one of the best ever written 
by a Spanish-speaking woman.” 

OrreGo Vicufta, Evaento (1900- ) 

Virgenes modernas (1929), drama of upper- 

class society 
Soro AGUILAR 

El beso (1912), one-act drama of lower-class 

struggle 


COLOMBIA 


AcEvEpDO VALLARINO, ArRTURO (1873- ) 
Retazo de Vida (1917), one-act comedy about 
a kindly priest 
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ALVAREZ LiLeRAS, ANTONIO (1892- ) 

Viboras sociales (1911), comedy; El Zarpazo 
(1927), drama 

*Gémez CoreEna, 
CarLos CasTELLO 

Hacia la vida (1913), prize comedy of Socie- 

dad de Autores 
Mesa NicHoiis, ALEJANDRO (1896-1920) 

Juventud (1920), comedy, one of Colombia’s 

three ‘best’ plays 
Osorio, Luis Enrique (1896- ) 

El Iluminado (1927), drama of revolutions; 
El doctor Manzanillo (1943), 50 perform- 
ances in a year 

Restrepo J., José Luis 

La llama (1925), little-threatre contest prize- 

winner 
Reyes R., GermAn 

Margot (1924), drama of customs, the second 

of the ‘best’ plays 
*Samper OrteGca, DANIEL (1895-194?) 
El escollo (1925) drama about divorce, the 
third ‘best’ play 
* Vatencia, MiGue. SANTIAGO 
Madame Adela (1931), drama 
ZALAMEA, JORGE (1905- 

El rapto de las Sabinas (1941), farce; El 
hostel de Belén (1939), poetic one-act 
Christmas play 


CUBA 


Pepro (1882- ), and 


Barat, L. A. 
La luna en el pantano (1936), comedy 
*FoxA, Francisco XAvIER (1816-1865) 
Don Pedro de Castilla (1836), first Romantic 
play of New World 
GatArraGa SAncHEz, Gustavo (1892-1934) 
La vida falsa (1913), two-act comedy; La 
mdscara de anoche (pub. 1918), one-act 
farce 
Ramos, Jos& Antonio (1885-1949) 
Bl traidor (1915), one-act tragedy of Cuban 
Revolution 


ECUADOR 


AauILeRA Mata, Demetrio (1905 ) 
Lézaro (1941), tragedy of a schoolteacher 
AveLLAN Ferris, Enrique (1908- ) 
Como los drboles (1927), anti-divorce tragedy 


MEXICO 


CALDERON, FERNANDO (1808-45) 

A ninguna de las tres (1831), comedy in 
verse; Ana Bolena (1843), romantic drama 
in verse 

Diaz Duroo, Carios (1861-1941) 
Padre Mercader (1929), long-run comedy 
GamBoa, Jos& Joaquin (1879-1931) 

El caballero, la muerte, y el diablo (1931), 

symbolic drama 
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NAVARRO, FRANCISCO 
Trilogy: La ciudad, el mar, la montajia, 
one-act naturalistic plays 
Pre6n y Contreras, Jost (1843-1907) 
La hija del rey (1876); Gil Gonzdlez de Avila 
(1876), plays of Mexican romanticism 
SaavepRA, RaraEt M. 
La Cruza (1922), one-act Indian folk drama 
Usiet1, Ropotro (1905- ) 
El gesticulador (1937), satire on boasting 
Mexicans 
VILLAURRUTIA, XAVIER (1905-1950) 
Ha llegado el momento, a one-act near-tragedy 
of a married couple 
* VILLASENOR, EpvuaRDO 
La grabiela (1923), one act 


PERU 


* Det AcuiIta ARRIAGA, HumBERTO (1893- ) 
La dama blanca (1922), about superstitious 
Indians 
Seaura, Manvuet Ascencio (1805-1871) 
Sargento Canuto (1839), one-act farce in 
verse 


RIVER PLATE REGION 


ALDAMA, ORLANDO 
El diablo andaba en los choclos (1941), 400 
performances in two years 
Berruti, ALEJANDRO (1888-  ) 

Madre tierra (1920), problems of drought 
Berrutti, Jos& Jacinto (1871- ) 

El sefior maestro (1929), education vs. politics 
* CASTELLANOS, Joaquin (1860-1932) 

Carta blanca 
Coronapo, Martin (1850-1919) 

La piedra de escéndalo (1902), the honor of a 

gaucho 
Dartuts, JuAN FERNANDO CamILo (1889- ) 
and Caruios 8. Dame. (1890- ) 

La Hermana Josefina (1938), a country quack 

doctor; Delirio (1941) 
Garcia VELLOSO, ENRIQUE (1880-1938) 

Jestis Nazareno (1902); Mam4é Culpina (1916), 

gaucho plays 
Granaba, Nicotds (1840-1915) 

/Al campo! (1902), satire on social climbers 
Gutiérrez, Epvuarpo (1853-1890) and Jos&# 
PopestA (1858-1937) 

Juan Moreira (1886), the gaucho circus pan- 

tomime with words 
Herrera, Ernesto (1886-1917) 
El leén ciego (1911), Uruguayan version of a 
useless gaucho 
LAFERRERE, GREGORIO (1867-1913) 
Locos de verano (1905); Las de Barranco 
(1908) ; comedies 
* Lanpivar, Gustavo M., and Arturo Can- 
CELA (1892- 
El Dita de la flor (1915), comedy 
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LecuizaMO6Nn, GreGorRIO (1858-1935) 

Calandria (1896), comedy of a gaucho min- 

strel 
Martinez Curti8o0, Vicente (1887- ) 

El malén blanco (1912), tragedy of Buenos 

Aires slums 
MaTuRANA, Jos& (1884-1918) 

Cancién de primavera, charming play in 

verse 
Nat& Roxio, Conrapo (1898- ) 
Una viuda dificil (1944), comedy of colonial 
Buenos Aires 
Pacneco, Caritos Mauricio (1881-1924) 
Primera cana 
Parr6, Roperto (1867-1928) 

Sobre las ruinas (1902); Triunfo de los otros 
(1907); Vivir quiero conmigo (1923); by a 
master of gaucho plays 

PeNa, Davip (1865-1930) 

Facundo (1906), biography of a gaucho 

governor 
Pico, Pepro E. (1882-1945) 

Luz de un fésforo (1926), comedy of actresses; 

Del mismo barro (1918), one-act naturalism 
RoipAn, BExIsarro (1873-1923) 
El bronce (1920), comedy of creole-gringo 
conflict 
* Roquenpa, MIGuEeL 
Los saguaipés 
S{ncuEz, FLorenci0 (1875-1910) 

M’Hijo el dotor (1903); La gringa (1904); 
Barranca abajo (1905) 

Si{ncnez GarpveEL, Jutio (1879-1937) 

Los mirasoles (1911) 


VENEZUELA 


* Antonio, José 


AyaLa MicHELENA, Lzopotpo (1891- ) 
Bagazo (1933), one-act “‘slice of life’? in a 
big store 


* CatcaNo, Epuarpo (1831-1904) 
En pos de la gloria; Policarpa Salavarrieta, 
historical play of revolutionary heroine 
Crertap, AquiLes (1914— ) 
Cuando quedamos trece (1944), comedy of 
rn aaa and of a man who wanted his 
ing 
* HernAnpvez, Dominco Ram6n (1829-1893) 
Poncio Pilatos en Viena 
Pereza, Luts 
Mala siembra (1940), comedy drama 


With all these possibilities, the final choice 
resolved itself into selecting according to coun- 
tries, types and authors, weighing authors and 
plays by the same author. This is my nomina- 
tion for a representative, interesting anthology 
of Latin American plays, not too bulky for a 
single volume. The one-act plays are starred. 
Romanticism: Pe6n y Contreras (Mexico), 

Gil Gonzdlez de Avila* 

Drama: 

LecuizaM6n (Argentina), Calandria 

Routp4n (Argentina), El bronce 

SAncuez (Uruguay), Barranca abajo 

Reres (Colombia), Margot 
Poetic: 

ZaLAMEA (Colombia), El hostel de Belén* 
Tragedy: 

Soro AcutLaR (Chile), El beso* 

Ramos (Cuba), El traidor* 

Navarro (Mexico), La ciudad* 

Comedy: 

Natf& Roxvo (Argentina), Una viuda dificil 

Moock (Chile), Mocosita 

Dartués and Dame (Argentina), Hermana 

Josefina 

Crrtap (Venezuela), Cuando quedamos trece 

Satire: 


Usteur (Mexico), El gesticulador 


MEXICAN SLANG 


Joun H. Utter 
U. S. Military Academy, West Point, N. Y. 


The following “poem” came into my hands 
by way of a Mexican Army officer, who ac- 
quired it while he was a student in the Insti- 
tuto de la Lengua Inglesa in Mexico City. Its 
author is unknown, and it has been slightly 
revised. If allowances are made for metrical 
defects that have resisted revision, the poem 
may be of some value to those who are trying 
to learn the popular speech of Mexico. 


When you hear them yelling acua as they run, 
They are warning you to beat it or to scram. 


LE CAYERON A CoPpas means they caught 

Some fellow with his fingers in the jam. 

When they say LE DIERON aGua, then they 
mean 

That some poor guy’s been taken for a ride. 

When they speak of UN CUERITO MUY TRES 
SEIS, 

That’s a pretty classy dame, and not a hide. 

When they start to ECHAR vIDRIO at a babe, 

That’s the same as to apply the double O. 

CONTLAPACHE is a buddy or a pal. 

And PELARSB is to break away and go. 
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FREIR CHONGOS is to jump into the lake, 
And sim6n is like you said it or sure Mike. 
Tio is a guy or gent or bird. 

LA YUNTA DE SILAO is two alike. 


Any fellow that is yellow’s a coy6n, 

and UN BRUJA is a man that’s really broke. 
PELAR GALLO is to scram or kick the bucket, 
And PELARSE DE CASQUETE is to croak. 


Instead of saying double cross they say 

LE HICIERON DE CHIVITOS EL TAMAL. 
TROMPAS DE HULE is what they call a band. 
Fifty fifty’s DOS DE ARENA Y DOS DE CAL. 
METER LA PATA means (fo pull a boner, 
And a local drugstore cowboy’s a FiFi. 

A CHALECO means by force, against your will, 
And MIGUEL they often use instead of me. 
CAERSE MUERTO means to cough up or kick in. 
UNA LOBA is the man that’s a bad egg. 
CHOTEAR and DAR COBA mean to kid. 

UN GORRION’s a sponge who pulls your leg. 
UN MAYATE is an ordinary boob; 

MUY TRES PIEDRAS the whiskers of the cat; 
RINONEsS is the word they use for guts. 

LA HUESUDA is the noodle in your hat. 

UN RAJON’s a guy that spills the beans. 
QUEDARSE DE A SEIS is not to yap. 

A roTo is a would-be tin-horn sport, 

And SACAR LA CARA means (o take the rap. 
INGENIERO DE BANQUETA means to work 
For the firm of Street and Walker without pay. 
CALABAZAS means, in love, to get the air, 
And MANana’s almost always any day. 

LA COSTILLA is the good old ball and chain, 
And cugetTe is the name they give a rod. 
COMO MANGO is to have a perfect slant, 

Old Santa’s QUETZALCOATL, Aztec god. 

UN MALORA is a killjoy or a bore; 

UN SABLAZO is a gouging for a loan. 
ARRUGARSE means to suffer from cold feet, 
And Trompupo is the word for buck or bone. 
TECOLOTE and CUICO mean a cop; 

EL MERO PETATERO, the big cheese. 
MOSQUEARSE is to blow your top. 

They always say Jess each time you sneeze. 


ECHAR PAPAS is the same as throw the bull. 

A SARDINA is the name they give a nag. 

You’re a CHINCHE when you shop and never 
buy, 

And HACER DE LucAs means to hold the bag. 

The gent that collects bills is an 1neL&s. 

A PUNTADA is a wisecrack that is right. 

A HUESO or a CHAMBA means a job, 

And a copo is a guy that’s close or tight. 

RASCATRIPAS is a man with a guitar, 

And a CHUCA or & MONA means a jag. 

When you get ENCAMPANADO you’re hooked in, 

And PLAN RANCHERO means it’s in the bag. 

LA CHINCHE and EL BOTE mean the jug. 

SIETE CIENCIAS is the nasty know-it-all. 

LA CHAPA means the button on your face, 

And DARLE DuURO means to hit the ball. 


UNA GURBIA is the guy that’s more than wise. 
CUARTEARSE means to crawfish or back down. 
MUCHO RUIDO, POCAS NUECES is a four-flush, 
And HACERSE EL CHISTOSO is to clown. 

NO DAR LA MEDIDA is to mess things up, 

And Los RATAS are just ordinary dips. 

DAR CHISPA means to bring the bacon home. 
CHIQUITEAR means nurse your drink with sips. 
TENER MUCHO FILO is like saying 

That your stomach is growling for its chow. 
DAR DE ALAMBRE means to have a hunch, 
And ROSARIO DE AMOzZOC means a big row. 


A LEER QUE ES LUNES means come on, let’s go. 
LLOVER EN SU MILPITA means to get a break. 
UN CUATRO is a double-crossing trap, 

And LLORARLE AL HUESO merely means a wake. 
LE SUBIERON LA CANASTA is the same 

As saying that there’s no more grub. 

To neck or mug is HUACAMOLEAR, 

And FREGAR doesn’t always mean to scrub. 


A coyroTe is a baby racketeer. 

SER MUY PIEDRA is like nobody home. 
TECOLINES is the word they use for dough, 
And CABEZA DE TOMPIATE’s empty dome. 
SER MUY CHANGO is to be there with the goods. 
NO DOBLARSE is to die instead of bend. 

A ViA LIBRE is to get the gate. 

Aqui MuRIO PAULITA is the end. 


FOREIGN-LANGUAGE TEXTBOOKS 


Mary Wetp Coates 
Lakewood High School, Lakewood, Ohio 


In this critical era, when everything must 
make its contribution to the peace effort, we 
take stock of the effectiveness of our language 
teaching.* We check the tools with which we 


*A paper read at the University of Ken- 
tucky Foreign Language Conference, April 18, 
1951. 


work, our texts. We wonder why the sciences 
and mathematics, which often seem more bent 
on destroying the world than on saving it, are 
taught increasingly. We ponder why the lang- 
uages—medium of wunderstanding—are in 
danger of being crowded out and must ever 
defend themselves against doubts and criticism. 

In the teaching of languages, obviously the 
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two principal factors are teacher and text. 
Language teachers today are in the main much 
better trained than formerly. Travel is much 
more general and foreign residence and study 
certainly more usual than a decade or two ago. 
Supplementary materials, movies, radio, re- 
cordings, are available in kinds and quantities 
never before known. Wherein then lies our 
weakness, if any? It is to be found in part in 
the language text, which is proceeding up- 
stream, against the current—or, to change the 
figure—is out of step in the educational march 
and operating in inverse relation to the needs 
of the age. 

I am speaking generally of the elementary 
language texts for senior high schools. In 
what sense are they out of line? At a time when 
the volume of knowledge has become so tre- 
mendous and is increasing so rapidly, when 
learning must be streamlined, abridged, con- 
densed, when clear thinking needs to be 
stimulated and practised as never before, the 
beginning texts have developed glandular 
trouble and have become oversized tomes or 
sometimes two bulky disorganized volumes, 
where formerly we had a single one of con- 
venient size. 

A century ago, Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow, as a professor of languages at Bowdoin 
disliking “large, unwieldy books,” translated 
for class use a French text which he said was 
concise, clearly written, and had all the es- 
sentials and no waste material. 

Comenius, the great reformer of language 
texts in the seventeenth century, had 100 
chapters in his book called “The Gate of 
Languages Unlocked,” and 151 in a later one. 
Pansophic was his word. His language book 
was to cover the whole field of human knowl- 
edge. When I see a modern beginning Spanish 
book trying to crowd in everything from 
Pelayo to Paricutin, I think we are about as 
ambitious. But Comenius’ pupils, unlike ours, 
were not absent from class frequently to sing 
with the choir, to wrestle, to swim, to play 
football, or for track or a score of other ac- 
tivities. They did not get off for the opening 
baseball game or to look at TV. 

The function of the beginning book, in my 
opinion, is still to give the essentials for a 
four-fold foundation, for reading, writing, un- 
derstanding, speaking. It has sold its birth- 
right. It has become a leisurely cruise, or 
worse, a scavenger hunt, with essentials well 
disintegrated and concealed throughout the 
text. 

Language texts are cluttered. Seven lines 


of English may explain the infinitive here. 
Pages of so-called cultural material in English 
may appear there. This English in the foreign 
language book is to me the essence of de- 
featism. I remember when Jaime, the 
Nicaraguan boy, found so much English in a 
certain beginning Spanish book he decided to 
take it home to study our language. The Social 
Studies teachers do not put pages of Spanish 
or French in their texts, though these are the 
languages for research in American history. 
But some would have us take over their task 
of explaining foreign civilizations in English. 
The page of Spanish reading matter which 
requires an English explanatory note for every 
second or third word is no more desirable. 

The ironic thing is that there has never been 
an age with less need for this so-called supple- 
mentary cultural reading material. Our books 
do not go to the desert wastes. There is 
scarcely a student who does not know 
Acapulco from the local movie. He reads 
Holiday magazine or drives to Mexico and sees 
for himself the crafts of the country. His 
teacher brings to the classroom cultural ma- 
terial from the lands he has visited. The 
student may see Latin American leaders in 
television. If he acquires the bases of the 
language, he is then ready to study the culture 
of the country in the language its heroes 
have used. 

I call it, therefore, a kind of presumption 
for an elementary course to claim the student 
for two full years—often all the time he has 
in the high school for foreign language. That 
the student ought to begin his language earlier 
is accepted by all of us, but in this paper I am 
speaking realistically of those who do not do so 
until the second or third year of the high 
school. For such students, it is an almost 
criminal waste of time to spend two years 
doing the work of one year. In other courses 
(geometry, chemistry, for example) the basic 
course and text are still one year—and one 
volume. 

If the beginning text is out of line with the 
age, is it not likewise out of step with the pupil 
himself? We all agree that textbooks must be 
interesting. But have we not mistaken the 
interests of our high-school students of 1951? 
They are mature and sophisticated. They talk 
no baby talk. They hold debates and discus- 
sions on the United Nations, and they know 
they may soon be called into the service of 
their country. They study Trigonometry and 
Calculus, which we used to consider college 
subjects. Then we ask them to become four- 
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year-olds in the language class. We know this 
student could have learned a second or third 
language as well as his native tongue and by 
the same method when he was three. But he is 
not three now; he is a reasoning youth of 
seventeen, and he should be treated as such. 

We have spoken of textbooks with respect 
to the age in which we live and with respect to 
the pupil. Now as to the teacher and the teach- 
ing process: what help is there for actual 
teaching in the majority of these casual 
modern beginning texts? There is little logic 
or organization. I consider that logic in a text 
means proceeding from here to there—from 
near to far—beginning with class, school, 
home, country, and proceeding to the remote 
in time and space. I believe logic means now, 
yesterday, and tomorrow, present, past, 
future. Yet we find a future before a present, 
a conditional before a past, or the perfect in 
Spanish trying to serve as it does in German 
and French. 

I can well illustrate this poor organization 
from the German. Having to teach classes 
in it after my own German had lain dormant 
for years, I am naturally exceedingly careful. 
I check everything. But where? To find any- 
thing I have to go back to the texts I used in 
my own high-school days. The new ones are a 
hodge podge—interesting and attractive, yes, 
if confusion and repletion can ever be really 
attractive. The exercises, instead of being 
simple ones, designed to drive home a single 
point, are long and complicated like the read- 
ing matter. 

Some of these things go back to the reading- 
aim cult. Of course, if these vogues (word- 
count, reading-aim), express themselves in a 
text, we are left with them long after the 
vogue has died out. In the first line of 
Immensee, in the edition selected by my prede- 
cessor, the word Spdtherbstnachmittag is not 
even listed in the vocabulary. Of course the 
student is supposed to remember the com- 
ponent parts, but what if he does not? And 
even if he does guess or remember correctly, 
he has no guide as to the gender of the word 
and cannot use it. The vocabulary is com- 
pletely inadequate. 

In addition to these problems, all texts and 
all teaching have had to suffer from the ef- 
fects of some terrible popular misnomers. One 
is the dreadfully overused term grammar. No 
one wants texts to revert to chapters headed 
Relative pronouns or Adverbs. But the struc- 


ture of the foreign language explained from 
the English point of view is essential to all 
coherent expression and it is NoT grammar in 
any academic sense. All we have to do is to 
read the lengthy definition of the definite 
article from the Grammar of the Spanish 
Academy or the definition of a conjunction 
from a grammar intended for French users to 
see the difference. Yet we go on allowing our 
pupils and the public to think that learning 
to express something correctly and under- 
standably is grammar and hence to be avoided 
like the plague. Texts disassemble closely re- 
lated forms in a mistaken belief that this is 
making it easy. 

Another misnomer is the word culture. So 
many texts have confused the touristic with 
the cultural. Barefoot Indians in gay costumes 
do not represent Spanish culture. Our text- 
books have frequently taught condescension 
rather than respect for those whose speech we 
would imitate. Have you ever heard high- 
school pupils momentarily embarrass or amuse 
a highly cultured speaker from another nation 
by asking him some question about the natives, 
forgetting he was one? 

A third misnomer is pronunciation. What 
is it? Is it the ability to imitate a few words of 
an instructor with some facility and flavor or 
is it a knowledge of the principles, which makes 
one independent in a phonetic language and 
able to handle new material as well as old? 
When there are drill exercises on diphthongs 
along toward the end of the book, what does 
that indicate the student has been doing all 
along the way? Of course review is always 
essential, but why not go back repeatedly when 
necessary to an organized exposition of the 
principles? 

Speaking constructively then of the be- 
ginning texts needed today, I believe that they 
must be reduced, simplified, clarified, or- 
ganized, and made dignified and purposeful. 

Textbook selection itself offers some big 
problems. Some publishers’ advertising cam- 
paigns are pretty poor, and their success an 
indictment of us. The only merit I ever saw 
pointed out for one best seller was the number 
of adoptions. C used it because A and B did. 
I taught a boy in summer school whose teacher 
must have adopted texts by that criterion. He 
said, “We have a wonderful book. It is used all 
over the country.” “Fine! ” I said. “Did you 
enjoy your Spanish?” “Oh, no, we never 
talked any Spanish. It was very boring.” 
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In this matter of book selection I think it 
would be helpful if we had some kind of clear- 
ing house—some periodic complete listing of 
publications in a certain field—general, not 
just the individual catalogues of different 
companies. 

Of course I wish too that high schools and 
colleges might stand closer together in the 
matter of texts. I regret that publishers have 
such definitely separate high-school and college 
departments. High schools should not align 
themselves with the elementary schools. Our 
high-school juniors are only two years younger 
than college freshmen. What the colleges can 
do depends in part on what we are able to 
send them. Also the colleges exert a mighty 
power in their methods courses. I saw one in- 
stance where I thought considerable harm was 
being done in such a course because the pro- 
fessor (not himself an author) through in- 


difference had not acquainted himself with 
high-school texts in general and was giving 
tacit approval to just one. 

It is to be realized that there is not much 
administrative encouragement for high-school 
people to produce texts, though they have a 
sizeable laboratory and tremendous oppor- 
tunities for experimentation. I do not know 
about Kentucky, but we have no sabbatical 
leave at Lakewood. After twenty years or 
more we do not rate a single semester of leave 
with pay. In professional accrediting there is 
as yet no recognition of any kind for work on 
publications. 

I found it difficult to keep this within fifteen 
minutes. Every statement would bear illustra- 
tion and discussion, but I had to practice 
what I was preaching: the necessity of stream- 
lining and attacking the essentials. I hope I 
have touched on a few of them. 


MORE RIDDLES FOR THE SPANISH CLASS 


JosEPH RAYMOND 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 


Hispanic riddles have been proposed as a 
device to cheer an occasionally dull language 
text.! These little hijas del ingenio have been 
appreciated and recorded in Spanish folk 
literature since the ninth century; they are 
even found in the Libro de Apolonio.? Their 
propinquity with other poetic forms has stimu- 
lated enduring critical interest beyond the 
borders of Spanish-speaking countries.* Among 
Spanish writers, Cervantes’ lively imagination 
was stirred by the captivating ingenuity of 
these mental teasers, as he indicated: 


Es muy oscura y es clara; 
tiene mil contrariedades; 
encdbrenos las verdades 

y al cabo nos las declara. 
Nace a veces de donaire, 
otras de altas fantasias, 

y suele engendrar porfias 
aunque trate cosas de aire.‘ 


Likewise, the interest and imagination of stu- 
dents are evoked by riddles geared properly to 
their level of language development. Or, as 
Torner puts it: “Las adivinanzas, algunas de 
ellas expuestas con verdadera belleza poética, 
obligan a la imaginacién a efectuar giles 
movimientos en busca de la idea implicita. 


Gran entretenimiento para los nifios éste de 
las adivinanzas a cuya exposicién aplican 
esponténeamente toda su atencién e interés, 
a fin de hallar el significado lo antes posible, 
en noble y estimulada competencia.” 

Children of any age will enjoy grappling 
mentally with the following fifty riddles. 
Teachers of Spanish should solve at least half 
of these without having to refer to the solu- 
tions given at the end of the list. Similarly, 
students who have completed two years of 
Spanish should get at least fifteen correct. 
iBuena suerte! 


1. 2Qué cosa va por un valle 
dando palmada con las manos, 
como la mujer que hace pan? 

2. Dos hermanas diligentes 
que caminan a compds 
con el pico por delante 
y los ojos por detras. 

3. Ventana sobre ventana, 
sobre ventana baleén, 
sobre el baleén una dama, 
sobre la dama una flor. 

4. Una negra larga y fea, 
que sin comer se mantiene: 
todo tiene, carne no, 
porque la carne soy yo 
con la que ella cuerpo tiene. 
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5. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14, 


15. 


16. 
17. 


Soy compafiera del hombre 
sobre todo cuando hay sol; 
y si le toca correr 

mi carrera es mds veloz. 


. Oro parece, plata no es; 
el que no lo acierta bien bobo es. 
. ¢Cudl es el hijo cruel 


que a su madre despedaza 
y ella con su misma traza 
se lo va comiendo a él? 


. Una casa redondita 


sin puerta ni ventanita. 


. Una culebrita 


inquieta y pelada, 

que, llueva o no llueva, 
siempre esté mojada. 

De Isabel quitando el bel 

y de Lucas lo postrero, 
forma el nombre feminino 

de la prenda que mds quiero. 
Blanco fué mi nacimiento, 
pintdéronme de colores; 

he enriquecido a villanos 

y empobrecido a sefiores. 
Soy para todos vilmente 
teatro en que se representan 
verdades muy provechosas 

y mentirosas quimeras. 

A unos sirvo de consuelo; 

a otros sirvo de descanso, 

y & unos y a otros me los tengo 
como Adan en el paraiso. 
Aunque es negro mi color 
soy de todos apreciada, 

y en las casas me conservan 
bajo de nicho encerrada. 
Camino muy presurosa 

por el mar y por la tierra, 

a veces declaro guerra, 
siendo en otras generosa. 
Hombre soy de gran limpieza 
y apreciado de mis amos, 
todos me traen en sus manos 
porque sirvo con presteza; 

y aunque no tengo cabeza 
tengo mds de cien mil pies, 
y el enigma mayor es, 

que aunque blanco o amarillo, 
cedo porque soy juicioso 

y para todos un pillo. 

A cuatro hermanos crié Dios, 
en nada los hizo iguales, 

son enemigos mortales 

los dos de los otros dos. 

El uno mantiene al mundo, 
el otro bautizé a Cristo, 

el otro esté en el infierno, 

y el otro no lo hemos visto. 
En alto vive, en alto mora, 
en alto teje la tejedora. 

Con mi cara encarnada, 
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18. 
19. 


21. 


mi ojo negro, y mi vestido verde, 
al campo alegro. 

Verde me crié, rubio me cortaron, 
y blanco me amasaron. 

Se le manda hacer llorando, 
quien lo hace, lo hace cantando, 
el que lo ve no lo gosa, 

quien no lo ve en él reposa. 


. Un &rbol con doce ramas, 


cada rama cuatro nidos, 
cada nido siete pdéjaros. 
Amarillo, blanco, y negro, 
comida de las hormigas, 
si quieres que te lo diga, 
espera y ponte a pensar. 


. Un convento muy cerrado, 


sin campanas y sin torres, 
y muchas monjitas dentro 
haciendo dulce de flores. 


. ¢Cudl de todas las aves, 


aquélla que en el nombre 
tiene las cinco vocales? 


. Entré en mi cuarto 


encontré un muerto 
y me dijo sus secretos. 


. Una estancia abovedada 


donde el eco se recrea; 

un batallén de soldados 

repartido en dos hileras, 

no son los machos mas fuertes, 
que son las mds fuertes, hembras, 
y una mujer entre ellos 

por habladora esté presa. 


. No soy nieve y en blancura 


casi excedo a la nieve. 

No soy fuente y no hay quien lleve 
agua de tanta frescura. 

No soy monje, y en clausura, 
donde vivo eternamente, 

predico muy reverente desde la 
altura en que estoy, 

que una obra admirable 

soy de la mano omnipotente. 


. Soy amigo verdadero, 


no conozco adulacién; 
retrato con perfeccién 
desde el instante primero. 
Con nadie soy lisonjero 

al ponerse en mi presencia; 
hablo, sin pedir licencia, 
sin engafio y sin embozo, 
lo mismo que la conciencia. 


. A las orillas del agua me arrimo, 


en medio del mar me ponen, 
y en la agonia me hallo 
llorando mi desconsuelo 

al ver que no puedo entrar 
en el reino de los cielos. 


- No me busques en la paja, 


aunque siempre esté en el trigo; 
me verds en toda fiesta 
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y siempre estoy entre amigos; 
con infantes y con reinas 
también siempre me verds; 
bdscame entre la mentira 

y nunca entre la verdad. 


. En una duermo y descanso; 


en dos no puedo caber; 

en tres ausente me hallo 

y en cuatro me vuelvo a ver. 
2Quién es una hembra triste 
muy secreta y reposada, 

de cuerpo y alma privada; 
que de negro traje viste 

y de malos es amada? 


. El sol fué quien me dié vida 


y el sol me suele acabar; 
hago a la gente asombrar; 
del agua salgo nacida, 

y al agua vuelvo a parar. 


. ¢Quién es un viejo ligero 


que es de cuatro movimientos, 
puestos en doce cimientos, 
que a cualquier pasajero 

da md&s penas que contentos? 


. Guardada en estrecha cércel 


por soldados de marfil, 
esté una roja culebra 
que es la madre del mentir. 


. Tamafio como una nuez 


sube al monte y no tiene pies. 


. Fui al formarme maltratada, 


mi duefio me tiene amor; 

y aunque soy mujer honrada 
me suele tener atada 

y con cuerdas mi sefior. 


. ¢En qué se parece un reloj 


@ una casa? 


. ¢Cudl es la casa formada 


de vestidos de animales? 
Cinco hermanos desiguales 
hacen dentro su morada 
para librarse de males. 


. Estoy hecho de mil pedazos, 


tengo una mano y un brazo 
en la mitad de mi cuerpo. 


. Td tienes quince pesetas en el 


bolsillo y pierdes diez. :Qué tienes 
ahora en el bolsillo? 

Cuando iba para Moreres 

encontré siete mujeres. 

Cada mujer con un saco y en cada saco 
seis gatos. ;Cudntas mujeres y gatos 
iban para Moreres? 


. Dos madres con sus dos hijas 


para salir a la calle llevan puestas 
tres mantillas sin que a ninguna le falte. 
¢Cudntas mujeres hay? 


. Llano blanco, flores negras, 


un arado y cinco yeguas. 


. En la cama de buena vida 


se junta pelo con pelo. 


45. La luna en medio y flores alrededor. 
46. Fui a la plaza, compré de ella; 
vine a casa y lloré con ella. 
47. De espinas estoy vestida 
y es tan grande mi virtud 
que a los sanos les doy gusto 
y a los enfermos salud. 
48. Un hombre llevaba un coyote, 
un col, y una cabra. Llegé a un 
rio donde tenia que pasar. Para 
que el coyote no se comiera a la cabra, 
y la cabra al col, zqué hizo? 
49. Dos buenas piernas tenemos 
y no podemos andar 
sin el hombre que sin nosotros 
no se puede presentar. 
50. Si tres son cuatro y cuatro son seis; 
siete serén iguales a cinco 
y cien lo mismo que diez. 


SOLUTIONS 


1. la mariposa que va volando; 2. las ti- 
jeras; 3. la pifia (en que la piel parece como una 
serie de ventanas, una encima de la otra); 
4. la sombra; 5. la sombra; 6. el pl&tano; 7. 
el arado; 8. el huevo; 9. la lengua; 10. Luisa; 
11. naipes; 12. la cama; 13. la tinta; 14. el ce- 
pillo; 15: los cuatro elementos: tierra, agua, 
fuego, aire; 16. la arafia; 17. la amapola; 18. 
el trigo; 19. el atatid; 20. el afio, los meses, y 
las semanas; 21. la pera; 22. la colmena; 23. 
el murciélago; 24. el libro; 25. la boca, con los 
dientes, las muelas y la lengua; 26. un coco; 27. 
el espejo; 28. la a; 29. la i; 30. la u; 31. la noche; 
32. la nieve; 33. el afio; 34. la lengua; 35. el 
caracol; 36. la llave; 37. en que tiene cuartos; 
38. el zapato; (o el guante); 39. el reloj; 40. 
un agujero; 41. ningunos, porque yo iba en 
direccién opuesta; 42. tres: la abuela, la madre, 
y la hija de ésta; 43. la mano escribiendo en 
un papel blanco; 44. las pestafias; 45. un calvo; 
46. la cebolla; 47. la rosa; 48. el hombre llevé 
la cabra, regresé solo, luego llevé el coyote, 
trayendo la cabra consigo; luego llevé el col y 
volvié a buscar la cabra; 49. los pantalones; 
50. las letras. 

NOTES 

1 Forty items appearing in my ‘‘Using Riddles 
in the Spanish Class’? (Hispania, XXXIII, 
56-9, February, 1950) are not duplicated in the 
present list. 

? For more extensive lists of riddles, see, for 
example, A. Campa, ‘‘Sayings and Riddles in 
New Mexico,”’ University of New Mezico Bulle- 
tin, Albuquerque, 1937; A. M. Espinosa, ““New 
Mexico Spanish Riddles,’”’ Journal of American 
Folklore, xxvi11, October, 1915; Fernén Caba- 
llero, El refranero del campo... (in Obras 
completas (Madrid: Archivos, 1912]), xv, 
143-231; xvi, 423-506; Ferndén Caballero, 
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Cuentos, oraciones, adivinas y refranes popu- 
lares e infantiles (Leipzig: Brockhaus, 1878), 
pp. 120-154, 236-506, Archivos del folklore cubano 
(Habana: Sociedad del Folklore Cubano, 1924— 
25), 1, 305-339; 11 (1927), 124-130. 


*See Antonio Machado y Alvarez, Biblioteca 
de las tradiciones populares (Madrid: Fernando 
Fé, 1884), v, 170. 

‘In Eduardo M. Torner, El folklore en la es- 
cuela (Buenos Aires: Losada, 1946), pp. 12-13. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 








LA PRONUNCIACION DE LA X Y LA 
INVESTIGACION FONETICA 


Para conocer la pronunciacién de la z ante 
consonante en los pafses hispanoamericanos, 
Mr. Bolinger, segtin refiere en Hispania, 1952, 
XXXXV, 49-63, remitié a numerosos cen- 
tros culturales de esos pafses un cuestionario 
con una lista de palabras destinadas a obtener 
informacién sobre el asunto indicado. Aunque 
Mr. Bolinger da idea de estar advertido res- 
pecto a las limitaciones que lleva consigo la 
aplicacién del cuestionario a un estudio de 
esta especie, considera que las contestaciones 
recogidas ofrecen resultados evidentes y 
conclusivos acerca de la referida materia. 
No puede eludirse, sin embargo, por falta 
de espacio, la discusién de un punto tan im- 
portante como el que se refiere al método 
seguido en la ejecucién del trabajo, punto de 
que dependen precisamente el valor y garan- 
tia de las conclusiones que el autor deduce. 

Un principio establecido con todo rigor en 
la disciplina de tales estudios es que una in- 
vestigacién fonética no debe efectuarse en- 
viando un cuestionario a las personas cuyo 
modo de hablar se trata de conocer. Las 
gentes, por lo comin, ignoran los haébitos y 
peculiaridades relativas a su propia pronun- 
ciacién. Sus ideas sobre tales cuestiones estan 
influidas por razones ortogrdficas, prejuicios 
escolares, escriipulos de vulgarismo y prurito 
de correccién. Tan inaceptable es su afirma- 
cién cuando dicen que pronuncian s como 
cuando aseguran que pronuncian ks. Su in- 
formacién en este sentido no representa en 
ningtin caso lo que realmente practican sino 
lo que creen que practican o lo que piensan 
que deben practicar. Las noticias recogidas 
de este modo carecen de utilidad para descu- 
brir efectivamente la realidad de la pronuncia- 
cién. 

La investigacién fonética se rige por nor- 
mas y métodos que tienen su fundamento en 


largas experiencias y que han alcanzado 
general aceptacién. Desde que se dan los 
primeros pasos en este campo se aprende que 
la pronunciacién de cualquier pueblo, regién 
o lugar no puede estudiarse si no es obser- 
vando directamente a las gentes en su propia 
tierra y empleando en tal examen los medios 
necesarios para que el propésito que se persigue 
no altere la espontaneidad de los hechos que 
se trata de conocer. Verdad es que redactar 
y repartir un cuestionario es més cémodo y 
econédmico que recorrer personalmente los 
pueblos recogiendo los materiales sobre el 
terreno; pero también es cierto que una in- 
vestigacién fonética hecha por corresponden- 
cia carece de toda calidad cientffica. 

En varios de los paises adonde Mr. Bolinger 
ha enviado su. cuestionario, la z ante conso- 
nante se pronuncia corrientemente como una 
simple s aspirada. Lo mismo sucede en varias 
partes de Espafia. Se oye esa pronunciacién 
en el habla diaria y familiar, en la calle, en 
las tertulias, en comercios y oficinas. Se puede 
tener por seguro que muchos de los informa- 
dores de Mr. Bolinger lo harén de ese modo. 
Ninguno ha sabido recoger en su contestacién 
un hecho que salta a la vista de cualquier 
observador atento. Hasta este punto son 
falaces los materiales con que Mr. Bolinger 
ha operado. 

Las manifestaciones de la pronunciacién 
se producen ordinariamente de manera in- 
consciente. La persona a quien se interroga 
sobre tales asuntos niega lealmente todo 
aquello de lo cual no tiene conciencia. Su 
actitud ante el cuestionario que se le presenta 
es sencillamente la de expresar sus ideas, no 
la de examinar una realidad que le pasa 
desapercibida y que en el caso de la x podré 
ser ks, gs, s, h o modificaciones intermedias 
entre estas variantes. Su desorientacién serfa la 
misma si se le interrogara respecto a la diferen- 
cia entre la v de verdad y la b de bordar, entre 
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la g de legua y la de lengua o entre la y de 
mayo y la de inyeccién. La circunstancia que 
favorece la pretendida diferenciacién entre 
-z y -s es mds aparente que real. 

Son de estimar en el trabajo de Mr. Bolinger 
el interés de su propésito, el considerable 
esfuerzo que representa y el aparato de sus 
cAlculos, clasificaciones y cuadros estadisticos. 
Es de lamentar el inadecuado empleo de 
tales recursos en el presente caso. Si no se 
dispone de facilidades para realizar el estudio 
sobre el terreno, el procedimiento més reco- 
mendable es acudir al testimonio de las perso- 
nas mds autorizadas en el conocimiento del 
lenguaje hispanoamericano. Sobre la pronun- 
ciacién de la z ante consonante disponemos 
afortunadamente de la ensefianza de maestros 
tan prestigiosos como Andrés Bello, Rufino J. 
Cuervo, Rodolfo Lenz y Pedro Henriques 
Urefia. Ellos sabfan todo lo que es necesario 
tener presente para interpretar con acierto, 
en ese y otros puntos, lo que se dice, lo que 
se ha dicho y lo que se debe decir. 

Es de notar que las opiniones de los citados 
autores sobre la pronunciacién de la z son 
enteramente contrarias a los resultados que 
Mr. Bolinger ha deducido. Mr. Bolinger no 
debiera haber dejado de comentar tan im- 
portante contradiccién. En materia profesio- 
nal, las opiniones de cuatro maestros conoce- 
dores de su ciencia son mds valiosas que las 
de veinte mil corresponsales de ignorada 
competencia. Circunstancias que los informa- 
dores de la equivalencia de z-ks ante conso- 
nante habrdn sin duda ignorado son las siguien- 
tes: 1. Tal equivalencia no pertenece a la 
tradicién fonética espafiola. 2. Constituye una 
simple confusién creada equivocadamente en 
el siglo XIX. 3. Se opone a la peculiar natura- 
leza del idioma. 4. Obedece especialmente a 
imitacién extranjerizante. Es justo decir 
que ensefiar ese modo de pronunciacién es 
atentar contra el auténtico y castizo cardcter 
de la lengua. 

Pero en realidad el asunto relativo a la 
pronunciacién de la z pasa en esta ocasién 
a una lfnea de menor interés. Lo que importa 
sefialar es la impropiedad de un sistema de 
investigacién cuya apariencia puede desorien- 
tar a personas no familiarizadas con estas 
técnicas. Es necesario ademds dar satisfac- 
cién a los profesores norteamericanos que han 
ido a Guatemala, Nicaragua, El Salvador y 
a zonas de México y de otros paises para 
aclarar unos problemas que por el procedi- 


miento de Mr. Bolinger hubieran podido 
resolver desde su propia casa. El ejemplo que 
se debe seguir es el que ha servido para elabo- 
rar los varios atlas lingiifsticos que se han 
publicado, ejemplo representado de manera 
eminente en los Estados Unidos por el atlas 
del inglés de New England, compuesto por el 
profesor Kurath y sus colaboradores, no por 
medio de cuestionarios enviados desde Brown 
University, sino a costa de repetidos viajes 
por los pueblos de esos estados. 

Tomds Navarro 
Columbia University 

AZUELA REVISITED 


In clearing up some glaring misconceptions 
and errors about Dr. Azuela, I have tried not 
to give offense. I even considered omitting 
the names of the critics I am discussing. But 
it is their very stature, I feel, that enables 
them to withstand the few critical remarks 
I direct their way. In fact, it is their stature 
that made me select them as targets—for 
they are the references on Azuela most often 
resorted to by teachers and students of Span- 
ish. 

Other lesser-known critics of Azuela and 
his works make many similar errors. But I 
have chosen Professors Spell, Englekirk, and 
the others because their books can be found 
in almost any library boasting a collection 
of Spanish and Latin American literature. 

There is no intent on my part to belittle 
the widely acknowledged talents of these 
scholars. But I do feel that some of their 
statements must not go unchallenged. Fur- 
thermore I am certain that they will them- 
selves appreciate fresh criticisms of the works 
of Azuela, a man to whom they both have 
devoted so much time and study. 

One amusing error has to do with Azuela’s 
personal life. The error can be found originally 
in the preface to the English translation of 
Los de Abajo, written by Carleton Beals, an 
acknowledged authority on Latin Americana. 
He states “He owns a rambling old house 
with an enormous back yard, where he passes 
a bucolic existence, raising chickens and rab- 
bits. .. .”' The truth, from Azuela’s own lips, 
is that he never raised chickens or rabbits at 
his home, and that he hates rabbits.” 

The error is of small importance in itself. 
But no less a critic than Torres-Rfoseco picked 
up the statement and we find it again in the 
first volume of his excellent Grandes Novelistas 
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de la América Hispana: “‘Azuela tiene una 
casa vieja con un enorme patio en donde pasa 
su existencia bucdélica, criando conejos y 
gallinas.””* 

Another popular reference work on Azuela 
is Contemporary Spanish-American Fiction by 
Jefferson Rea Spell. Although the critical 
evaluations are clearly expressed there are a 
number of misstatements in the summaries 
of some of the novels. In his review of Mala 
Yerba Spell tells us that Marcela “lurched 
toward him, dagger in hand. Julidn snatched 
it from her and stabbed her to death.’ Actu- 
ally Marcela faints before being able to wound 
Julian. He at first wants to flee but seeing her 
unconscious on the floor he picks up the dag- 
ger and buries it in her heart. 

Of Pedro Moreno, el Insurgente Spell writes 
“Although Moreno and Mina succeeded in 
escaping through the enemy lines, they were 
later captured and shot.”* This is not in the 
book, which is historically sound. The fact 
is that Moreno “‘murié con la espada en la 
mano defendiéndose de sus agrescres.’’ 

Reviewing El Camarada Pantoja, Spell 
says “... Chata, jealous and worried, sought 
out her rival and shot her to death.’” Actually 
she knifed her. The exact words are “y no 
fué mds que la hoja brillante de un pufialito 
... una cortada en el cuello.” 

Of Regina Landa Spell says that Miguel 
Angel “grew weary, too, of her chastity, and 
let her know, indirectly, that he wished to be 
rid of her.’”* This is far off the mark, for Miguel 
is actually a homosexual. Azuela’s own words 
tell us “El caso de Miguel Angel es el de un 
invertido sexual que oculta su falla ante la 
sociedad, simulando enamorarse de las mucha- 
chas. Regina Landa es una de las engafiadas 
y un dfa lo increpa con el vocablo bujarrén, 
que la gente del pueblo emplea con el de 
puto.”’*® So a more exact account would be 
that she grew weary of his chastity! 

The single most serious misinterpretation 
of an Azuela novel occurs, understandably 
enough, in a very esoteric work—La Malhora 
(1923). This novel is generally considered one 
of Azuela’s best, but because of its estriden- 
tismo few critics have dared to summarize it. 
However, in the splendid and scholarly intro- 
duction to the text edition of Los de Abajo, 
Professor Englekirk bravely gives us his ver- 
sion of the climax of La Malhora. He writes: 
“... she (La Malhora) purges her hate in 


blood by killing La Tapatfa. ...’° Professor 
Spell believes that La Malhora killed both 
her rival and her former lover. He says “She 
resumed her life of debauchery, but found no 
peace until she killed them both. ...”" 

The actual sentence in the novel that 
causes all the difficulty is the last one in the 
book. Azuela tells us that La Malhora “tallé 
dos cristales que corrigieran su astigmatismo 
mental.”’ I must confess my initial interpreta- 
tion was much the same as that of Professor 
Englekirk. But to make sure I determined to 
write Dr. Azuela directly and solve the puzzle 
once and for all. My specific question asked 
exactly what La Malhora did to her lover and 
rival at the very end of the book. Here is the 
answer! She “‘vié clara la verdadera situacién 
de sus enemigos ya viejos y vencidos en la 
vida y los perdoné con el mds profundo despre- 
cio. No maté ni a la Tapatia ni a Marcelo. 
Su venganza fué despreciarlos.’”” 

This clear explanation is especially surpris- 
ing, for it simply means that, to my knowledge, 
not one critic had correctly interpreted the 
climax of this novel. Perhaps all of us who 
failed to understand it clearly can take some 
consolation in Azuela’s own statement con- 
cerning his three ventures into estridentismo. 
He declares: “Considero la técnica de La 
Luciérnaga, La Malhora y El Desquite como 
un truco (trampa) de mucho efecto para 
ciertos lectores; pero prefiero decir las cosas 
con toda claridad que es mds dificil que hacer 
trucos.” 

Bernard M. DuLsey 
Univ. of Kansas City 


NOTES 


1 The Under Dogs (New York: 1929) p. viii of 
preface. 

? Statement made by Azuela in an interview 
with me on April 20, 1949. 

* Arturo Torres-Rioseco, Los Novelistas de la 
Tierra (Berkeley, 1941), p. 6. 

‘ Jefferson Rea Spell, Contemporary Spanish- 
American Fiction (Chapel Hill, 1944), p. 76. 

5 Ibid., p. 92. 

* From Azuela’s letter to me, July 29, 1949. 

7 Spell, p. 95. 

* Spell, p. 96. 

* From Azuela’s letter to me, July 29, 1949. 

1° Text edition of Los de Abajo (New York, 
Crofts, 1939), p. xxvi of Introduction. 

1 Spell, p. 89. 

12 From Azuela’s letter to me, January 16, 1950. 
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OTRA VISION DE ESPANA 


Confieso que se me hace cuesta arriba 
comprender lo que el Sr. Robert G. Mead, 
Jr. se propuso escribiendo, y Vd. publicando, 
el articulo “Dos poetas: una visién de Es- 
pafia,”’ en el ntimero de febrero 52 de Hispania. 
No existe paridad ninguna entre los versos 
vulgares y superficialmente anticlericales de 
Prada y el hondo lamento de Machado. La 
realidad a que se refieren no es la misma. La 
de Prada es efimera y callejera, de café, 
tertulia y mesa de redaccién; la de Machado 
es un aspecto del espfritu. 

Si no se tratara mds que de un error de 
apreciacién critica (sobre el cual, ademas, 
siempre cabe opinar), no tomarfa ni su espacio 
ni mi tiempo. Pero me temo que el lector de 
este articulo, de los dos poetas y de su cotejo 
a secas, sdlo saque en limpio que Prada, 
Machado y Mead concuerdan en que eso es 
Espafia y no hay mds que decir ni que hacer. 
Esta conclusién que parece desprenderse 
técitamente de lo escrito seria muy de lamen- 
tar; porque ya es demasiado general la opinién 
que atribuye a muchos hispanistas norteameri- 
canos la tendencia a cultivar lo hispanoameri- 
cano denigrando lo espafiol, por aquello de 
Divide et impera. Mi conviccién de que la 
inmensa mayoria de los hispanistas de los 
Estados Unidos no merece tan injusta acusa- 
cién me impulsa a apuntar a Vd. y al autor 
del articulo la conveniencia de no dar pdbulo 
a los detractores del hispanismo norteameri- 
cano, al que tantos y tan sefialados servicios 
debemos todos. 

Los versos de Prada pueden dormir en 
discreto olvido entre lo “injusto y malo” que 
escribié, como dijo Unamuno (segtin nota 
del Sefior Mead). Los de Machado son natu- 
ral expansién de un gran espfritu espafiol que 
(como suele suceder entre nosotros), expresaba 
con amarga crudeza su pesimismo sobre los 
aspectos sombrfos de su pafs. Pero zqué pafs 
no tiene aspectos sombrios? 

SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA 
Old Headington, Oxford 


LAS OBRAS COMPLETAS DE 
GONZALEZ-PRADA 


En el ndmero de mayo de Hispania aparece 
una referencia a las Obras completas de Manuel 
Gonzélez-Prada, firmada por R. G. M. 
[Robert G. Mead, Jr.], en que se menciona 
generosamente mi nombre. En respuesta, 
deseo ofrecer algunos datos sobre dicho punto. 

Dejé en Lima listos para impresién los 
tomos V y VI, que contenfan Horas de lucha, 
debidamente anotadas, y Nuevas pdginas 
libres, que edité por primera vez en Chile, 
1937. Conviene observar que la reedicién de 
Pdjinas libres (1946) conserva la ortografia 
original de la primera edicién de 1894 y con- 
tiene las anotaciones, adiciones y supresiones 
de pufio y letra del autor, segin un ejemplar 
que Alfredo Gonzdlez-Prada me hizo trans- 
mitir después de su muerte en Nueva York, 
1943. Tenfa ya copiado casi todo el original 
de Ortometria y una nueva coleccién de prosas 
y de versos, Cantos del siglo. Todo eso debe 
conservarse atin, si la polilla, fruto de la 
humedad limefia y del desamparo en que 
quedaron los originales, no lo ha devorado. 
En manos de Carlos Garcfa-Prada hay una 
antologia de la prosa de Gonzdlez-Prada, 
casi toda elaborada bajo el cuidado de Al- 
fredo, con los consejos de Garcfa-Prada y 
algunos mfos, a quien se pidié el prélogo que 
Garcfa-Prada tiene. Ese tomo debié formar 
parte de la Coleccién de Clasicos iniciada por 
el Instituto Internacional de Literatura 
Iberoamericana. 

El centenario de Gonzdlez-Prada (6 de 
enero de 1948) sédlo fué conmemorado por la 
Universidad de San Marcos de Lima y por 
un partido polftico, que se limité a subrayar 
los aspectos polémicos de la obra de Gonzélez- 
Prada, con asistencia de la viuda de éste. 
Ella habfa publicado poco antes su libro Mi 
Manuel; murié en setiembre de 1948. Alcancé 
a acompafiar hasta el cementerio sus restos 
mortales. 

Creo que siempre publicaré la obra com- 
pleta de Gonzdlez-Prada, en un lugar u otro. 
Casi puedo comprometerme a ello. 

Luts AtBERTO SANCHEZ 
Universidad de Puerto Rico 
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REPORT OF THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE: OFFICERS FOR 1953 

The Nominating Committee presents the following slate of officers and Council 
members for 1953: 
President (1953): 

ae Babcock, Seattle Public Schools 

Clara Jean Leith, Detroit Public Schools 

Third Vice President (1953-55): 

rae C. Hayes, University of Florida 

Juan Rodriguez Castellano, Duke University 
Executive Council (1953-55): 

Anna J. Giblin, F. T. Nicholls High School, New Orleans, Louisiana 


Miriam H. Thompson, College Park High School, College Park, Georgia 
Edith F. Helman, Simmons College 


Ruth Richardson, Adelphi College 


Joseph W. Barlow 

J. Wesley Childers 

Elizabeth M. Mann 

Lurline V. Simpson 

Rebecca 8. Switzer 

Dwight L. Bolinger, Chairman 


PRELIMINARY PROGRAM OF THE 1952 ANNUAL MEETING 
DeceMBER 29-30, 1952. Hore, SHeratTon Piaza, Boston 
General Program Chairman: Edith F. Helman, Simmons College 


Monday, December 29 
8:30-10:30. Executive Council Meeting. 
10:30—12:30. High-School Session. Chairman: Mildred C. Thelen, Lynn High School 


Exhibits and talks by speakers from the Pan American Union: Ermilo Abreu 
Gémez, Alceu Amoroso Lima, José Gémez Sicre. 


12:30-2:00. Sigma Delta Pi Luncheon. 

2:00-4:00. Literature Session. Chairman: Robert Kirsner, University of Cincinnati. 
“Primer asomo al teatro hispanoamericano,” José Juan Arrom, Yale University. 
“Gil Vicente: A Study in Peninsular Drama,” Jack H. Parker, University of Toronto. 
“Attitudes toward the United States Revealed in Mexican Corridos,” Merle E. 


Simmons, Indiana University. A paper by Jorge Guillén, Wellesley College. 
4:00-6:00. Executive Council Meeting. 


5:00-7:00. Social Hour with Refreshments. 


8:30-10:00. Forum Discussion: “The Hispanic Literatures in General Education.” 
Chairman: John E. Englekirk, Tulane University. 


Tuesday, December 30 

8:30-10:00. Chapter Breakfast. 

10:30-12:00. Business Meeting. 

12:00-2:00. Annual Luncheon. Presiding: Edith F. Helman, Simmons College. Presi- 
dential Address: Lawrence B. Kiddle, University of Michigan. 

2:00-4:00. Language Session. Chairman: Victor R. B. Oelschlager, University of 
Southern California. “Our Heritage from the Partidas,” J. Homer Herriott, Uni- 
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versity of Wisconsin. “Andalucismos en la pronunciacién centroamericana,” D. 
Lincoln Canfield, Florida State University. “Judeo-Spanish Phonemes,’”’ Ruth 
Hirsch, Georgetown University. “The Distribution of Spanish Vowels,” Robert B. 
Skelton, Alabama Polytechnic Institute. “The Survival of Nahuatl Palatal S in 
New Mexican Spanish,” Robert M. Duncan, University of New Mexico. 
4:00-6:30. Executive Council Meeting. 
7:30-10:00. Executive Council Meeting. 
Note: Write directly to the Sheraton Plaza for your room reservation, and mention 
your AATSP membership to get the special rate. 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 


The following have consented to serve on the Membership Committee authorized 
by the Executive Council last December, and all members are asked to work with 
them and to send them suggestions for increasing our membership: Francisco Aguilera, 
Washington, D. C.; Bernice Brand, Escondido, Cal.; Esther R. Brown, El Paso, 
Texas; E. G. Canepa, Modesto, Cal.; J. Wesley Childers, Albany, N. Y.; Wanda 
Chrobak, Dearborn, Mich.; Ruth Davis, University of lowa; Frederick H. Dedmond, 
Baltimore, Maryland; Everett W. Hesse, University of Wisconsin; Lydia Holm, 
Denison University; Dorothy Imig, Bloomington, Ill.; Thomas B. Irving, University 
of Minnesota; Harvey L. Johnson, Indiana University; Margaret Kidder, Drury 
College, Springfield, Missouri; Robert Kirsner, University of Cincinnati; Clara Jean 
Leith, Brighton, Mich.; K. L. Levy, Toronto, Canada; George E. McSpadden, Uni- 
versity of British Columbia; Irene Morgan, Tahlequah, Okla.; Harley Oberhelman, 
University of Kansas; V. R. B. Oelschlager, University of Southern California; Charles 
B. Qualia, Texas Technological College; Edon Sarot, Orange, N. J.; William H. 
Shoemaker, University of Kansas, Chairman; Lurline V. Simpson, University of 
Washington; William J. Smither, Newcomb College; Rebecca S. Switzer, Texas State 
College for Women; Mildren C. Thelen, Lynn, Mass.; Nora B. Thompson, Ardmore, 
Penna.; Laurel H. Turk, DePauw University; E. D. Turner, Jr., University of Dela- 
ware; Gerald E. Wade, University of Tennessee; Joanne Waring, Washington, D. C.; 
Leavitt O. Wright, University of Oregon. 


SPANISH IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Conducted by SrerHeN L. Prrcwer, Associate Editor* 








EL FIN CORONA LA OBRA 
E. CLEMENTINE BAKER 
Clinton-Peabody School, St. Louis, Missouri 





Spanish has been offered in a limited way 
at the Clinton-Peabody School, a public 
elementary school in St. Louis, for the past 





* Material for this department should be 
sent to Mr. Stephen L. Pitcher, 7144 Washing- 
ton Avenue, St. Louis 5, Mo. 


nine years. The project was a new venture 
in St. Louis, and it started in a very humble, 
modest way. In fact, it was a Spanish Club 
which met only once a week for about forty- 
five minutes under my guidance when I was 
a seventh-grade teacher in the school. At- 
tending the school was a group of Mexican 
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children, who took an active part in helping 
to teach the other children some of the songs 
and dances of Mexico. We did not attempt 
to teach very much Spanish in that short 
time, but we did aim to develop appreciation 
of the culture of Latin-America. We taught 
the children a few well-known Mexican songs 
such as La Cucaracha and Cielito Lindo, sev- 
eral dances such as Las Chiapanecas and El 
Jarabe Tapatio, and acted in pantomime with 
puppets the story of Lobo, Lobo, Lobo, a story 
the pupils already knew in English. The pupils 
also learned the words of My Country ’Tis 
of Thee in Spanish, and a few of the brighter 
children learned a little conversation. We 
gave a Spanish Fiesta at the end of the term 
and thereby created considerable desire on 
the part of the other children of the school 
to be in the Club the following year. 

In the ensuing year I taught fifth grade, 
and this was an advantage, since this grade 
was a little closer to the level where we thought 
the foreign language work should begin. In 
fact, the earlier it begins, the better. 

Quite early in the year we were invited to 
give a demonstration of our work at the 
Missouri State Teachers Convention in the 
Municipal Auditorium. We accepted, and, 
amid the noise and clatter of crowds milling 
around on the ground floor of the Convention 
Hall, we managed to interest a few curious 
and skeptical teachers who stopped to watch 
our little group of six or seven of the 
more capable children who were singing and 
dancing. 

The Club was continued for another year, 
and in the meantime we succeeded in teaching 
a few children who were interested and showed 
ability some additional Spanish vocabulary 
by bringing it into the daily work. However, 
we could not yet go ahead and make a regu- 
lar classroom enterprise out of the Spanish, 
since it was not yet authorized by the Board 
of Education. 

After several years of this situation, I 
moved up to the sixth grade, since I could 
thus retain some of the fifth-graders who had 
been in the Club or in my own fifth-grade 
room. It was at this time that three public 
elementary schools, including ours, received 
permission from the Board of Education to 
make the Spanish program a part of the regu- 
lar school work for thirty minutes daily, pro- 
vided consent blanks were signed by the 
parents and the children desired to take part. 


HISPANIA 


About two thirds of the pupils in the room 
wished to participate in the program. Because 
our school is always crowded (we have an 
average enrollment of over 1600 pupils) we 
have no unoccupied rooms. So it was necessary 
to keep the pupils who were studying Spanish 
in the same room with those who did not 
participate in the program. This represented 
a problem which still remains more or less 
unsolved. 

The enthusiasm and the eagerness to learn 
as evidenced by those in the Spanish class 
was a joy to behold. They were expressing 
themselves by speaking, by singing, by acting, 
and by doing things in a classroom that they 
had never been able to do before. 

We secured courses of study from all avail- 
able sources. We also did some research our- 
selves, trying out this idea and then another, 
until we finally worked out a course of study 
that seemed to fit our needs. 

The Course of Study consisted of the daily 
“doings” of the children. We always started 
our daily half-hour with the greetings, and 
then talked about the family, their pets, or 
their other interests. It was necessary to 
repeat, repeat, and repeat. In order to main- 
tain interest, we taught more Spanish songs, 
continued the dances, and had the pupils 
dramatize familiar stories or familiar every- 
day occurrences. We called these items the 
“dessert” after having had our “meat and 
spinach.” 

We were only fairly started on our officially 
authorized program when “miracles” were 
expected. We were asked to give a demon- 
stration of the work at the Municipal Audi- 
torium for St. Louis Week, a project in which 
the public schools took an active part. We 
worked diligently in preparation for this 
demonstration, as we wished to make a good 
showing. The children were pushed, one 
might say, but they were a bright, hard-work- 
ing group and seemed to understand that we 
were being put to a test. In two short months 
we presented a program, and a good one! It 
consisted of an actual cross-section of our 
regular classroom work. We showed just how 
we built up vocabulary by means of pictures, 
actual objects, by imitation, and by repeti- 
tion. We dramatized our favorite Lobo, Lobo, 
Lobo with words taken from the story to 
show how we had started, and then followed 
it with a formal play, El Enfermo, to show 
how we had advanced. Our Mexican children 
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again came to the rescue, helping us with the 
dances, Las Chiapanecas and El Jarabe 
Tapatio. We were greatly encouraged by the 
response of the visitors who viewed the demon- 
stration. 

Other demonstrations followed, a program 
over one of the local radio stations, a program 
for the Modern Language Club of St. Louis 
and Vicinity, a program for the St. Louis 
Inter-American Center, and a television 
demonstration for the Division of Audio- 
Visual Education of the St. Louis Public 
Schools. A half-page spread in one of our 
leading newspapers publicized our work and 
stimulated public interest. 

Now, what have we learned in our nine 
years of experience pioneering a foreign- 
language program for young children in a 
public elementary school in this community? 
Most of the children in our school are rela- 
tively underprivileged, a continually changing 
group, many of whom remain with us for 
only a very short time. However, children 
are children the world over, and ours are 
teachable, the same as any other children, 
no matter what their social background may 
be. We have experimented with groups be- 
ginning at the third-, fourth-, fifth-, and sixth- 
grade levels, and we say the earlier the 
language instruction is started, the better. 
Undoubtedly, the younger child learns faster, 
but he also forgets just as fast. What is taught 
today is forgotten to-night and must be 
taught again to-morrow. The process is one 
of continual review. Progress, therefore, is 
slow, but clinching the beginning lessons 
slowly but certainly is very important, and 
the early school years are the time to do it. 
As the child grows older and becomes stronger, 
both physically and mentally, the repeated 
lessons become more firmly stamped on his 
mind, and he is able to advance more readily 
and with greater understanding. 

We have also learned that the young child 
can learn only so far as his own experiences 
take him. The fact that he has already had 
seven, eight, or nine years of experience with 
English before he comes to us in the third, 
fourth, or fifth grade, and still cannot always 
express himself clearly proves that it is en- 
tirely too much to expect him to crowd a 
world of knowledge of a new language, clearly 
and well spoken, into a short half-hour’s 
daily experience and to perform miracles. If 
he learns well only a few of the very simple, 


every-day things such as greetings, the mem- 
bers of his family, the weather, counting, the 
date, together with a simple play based on 
experiences with which he is familiar or on 
an old familiar story that he has heard many 
times in English, a dance or two, and a few 
songs, he has accomplished a great deal. To 
have difficulty teaching a third- or fourth- 
grade child how to tell time in a foreign 
language is to be expected, for he may not 
yet have mastered that feat thoroughly in 
English. Many a middle-grade pupil cannot 
tell time. To have difficulty teaching children 
numbers or number combinations in Spanish 
or in any other foreign language is also quite 
natural, for many a child has just the same 
trouble in his daily life with numbers in 
English. To put a Spanish book in his hands 
and try to teach him to read the foreign 
printed page would also introduce another 
problem, not only from the standpoint of 
pronunciation and syllabication, but also 
because he might be having trouble reading 
in English. We feel that it would only confuse 
and frustrate him to confront him with this 
added problem, and the result might be that 
he would no longer like to work with the 
foreign language because of possible inability 
to show success. The aural-oral approach 
gives the child a degree of satisfaction, making 
him feel that he is actually using the new 
tongue with success. Furthermore, we see 
no purpose in burdening the young child with 
“labeled grammar.” He will hear the language 
spoken correctly and will repeat it correctly. 
This is the way he learned to speak English, 
whether he heard it spoken correctly or not, 
and he will use his Spanish or any other for- 
eign language in the same way because it 
sounds right to him. If he happens to use a 
“la” for an “el” once in a while it is no great 
sin. The difference will be explained to him 
fully later on when he understands more com- 
pletely. 

It is also evident that teachers, other than 
foreign-language teachers, must be persuaded 
of the merits of a foreign-language program 
in the elementary school. Many teachers do 
not see the advantage of a child in this coun- 
try learning a second language. This type of 
teacher feels that the three R’s are the funda- 
mentals, and certainly if Johnny is slow in 
arithmetic he should not devote any time to 
a foreign language. This teacher probably has 
never learned a foreign language herself, has 
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never traveled much, and doesn’t expect to 
travel in the future. She cannot see that 
accomplishment in one area might arouse the 
child’s interest to a greater degree in another, 
or that he may possibly work in some place 
where a knowledge of a foreign language may 
be needed. 

We also realize that some parents feel that 
Johnny does not yet know English well 
enough and therefore should not devote any 
precious time to a second language before his 
mother tongue is completely mastered. They 
do not see that the foreign language might 
help him get his English better, or that there 
may be any relationship between the two. 

Undoubtedly, there are some administrat- 
ors who will still have to be persuaded that 
it is wise to start learning a second language 
at the elementary-school level, even as cur- 
riculum enrichment for superior pupils. Need- 
less to say, the administrators must provide 
the time, the materials, and the teachers 
required to establish the language program 
in the proper manner if the program is to be 
successful. 

If the regular classroom teacher knows the 
foreign language that is being taught in her 
grade, she is in a much better position to 
teach the foreign language successfully than 
is the outside specialist who comes in for 
only half an hour a day, since she can correlate 
the language work easily with the daily class- 
room work, especially with the art, geography, 
literature, and music; in short, with the gen- 
eral culture of the people whose language 
the children are studying. The teacher would 
also have the opportunity to repeat the foreign 
phrases now and then during the day and 
thus keep them fresh in the children’s minds. 
Again, the children would not be so likely to 
feel that the language study is something 
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entirely separate and different from anything 
else that they have in school. We do just this 
in our present classroom. While we have a 
fixed half-hour daily for our regular Spanish 
period, we also bring in Spanish expressions 
during the day whenever this is possible. We 
also correlate the study of Spanish with our 
other work, especially when we are studying 
the Latin American countries. We also always 
try to impress the children with the fact that 
other people are not very different from us 
when we understand their language and their 
customs. In this way we feel that we are doing 
a fair job of furthering world relationships 
and broadening the child’s horizon so that 
he will fit better into the world picture of 
to-morrow. Of course if there are no class- 
room teachers available who are prepared to 
teach the foreign language, instruction by the 
specialist who sees the children for only half 
an hour daily is indeed better than no instruc- 
tion, and a very acceptable program may be 
worked out on this basis. 

At present we are fortunate in having in 
our school a native European young woman 
who is teaching French to a group of fourth- 
grade children, while I teach Spanish this 
term to a fourth-grade group. Some six high- 
school teachers in our city are going out into 
nine elementary schools on a part-time basis 
to teach French or Spanish to selected groups 
of pupils for thirty minutes daily. All reports 
heard to-date on the success of this experi- 
ment are very favorable. This expanded pro- 
gram has come about, of course, from the 
humble beginnings at the Clinton-Peabody 
School. We hope that next year will see a 
further enlargement of the program, so that 
it will steadily spread and be accepted as an 
integral part of the elementary-school cur- 
riculum throughout the entire system. 


Conducted by 











“Language Study and World Affairs.”— 
We take pleasure in printing the address that 
Earl J. McGrath, U. 8S. Commissioner of Edu- 


* Material for this department may be sent 
to Professor Phillips, San Diego State College, 
San Diego 15, Cal., or to the Editor. 











cation, delivered May 3 in St. Lowis at the 
General Session of the Central States Modern 
Language Teachers Association. The address is 
notable not only because of the eminence of the 
speaker, but also as an able and eloquent state- 
ment of the urgent need for earlier and more 
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extended foreign-language training in the United 


States. 

In a recent international meeting on edu- 
cation the delegate from Egypt rose and ad- 
dressed the audience in faultless English. The 
next day with equal fluency and precision he 
used French, another official conference 
language. In private conversation with the 
representative from Western Germany he 
spoke the latter’s language. And, of course, 
he was master of Arabic, his own tongue. 
Though the educators from some forty other 
nations were linguistically less versatile than 
he, most of them could use at least one tongue 
in addition to their own with ease and exact- 
ness. 

At this conference the United States was 
represented by five persons all of whom had 
no less than 19 years of formal schooling, and 
all of whom held the Ph.D. degree. Yet no 
one of them could use another language well 
enough to carry on even a private conversa- 
tion fluently, to say nothing of adressing the 
conference formally from the floor. This is 
not an unusual situation. Americans who 
travel in other lands are quickly impressed 
with the ability of other nationals to under- 
stand and to speak several languages. They 
are also keenly aware of and often embar- 
rassed by their own inadequacies in this 
respect. 

But many Americans faced with these 
facts, and unhappily even some who have had 
considerable schooling ask, ‘What difference 
does it make?” Another common response is, 
“If it is necessary for non-English speaking 
people to communicate with us, let ’em learn 
English.” More chauvinistic persons even 
say, “If we are the most powerful nation on 
earth, and destined for world leadership, 
then certainly English ought to become the 
common language of mankind—so why should 
we learn other languages?” A response once 
more reasonable, but one now based on a 
false premise is, ““Well, the Dutch, the French, 
and other Europeans need to learn languages 
because they live so near other countries with 
which they have close commercial, diplomatic, 
and social relations. Likewise the Egyptians 
and other Middle Easterners are at cultural 
and commercial crossroads of the world where 
the knowledge of several languages is in- 
dispensable. But,” so the argument runs, 
“with the exception of the few Americans 
whose positions in business or government 
take them to other lands our citizens can get 
along with English. And even though this 


small group, and a few others whose profes- 
sional activities require that they read foreign 
languages, would profit from language instruc- 
tion the American school system surely can- 
not be organized around their limited needs.” 

The most charitable off-hand rejoinder one 
can make to such quick generalizations is 
that they stem from ignorance of the world 
position and responsibilities of the United 
States. Nevertheless these statements must 
be taken seriously, for in them the issues con- 
cerning the place of foreign languages in our 
schools today are to be found. How these 
issues are resolved is a matter of considerable 
significance not only in the affairs of the 
nation, but in our own individual lives as 
well. Hence, the social, the political, the inter- 
national reasons for the study of languages 
deserve the thoughtful consideration of all 
who determine the character of American 
education. There are, of course, other 
ments for the study of languages. It has been 
contended, for example, that such study disci- 
plines the mind, cultivates the more precise 
use of English, opens up the great literature 
of other nations, and provides a tool useful 
in other intellectua) pursuits. However great 
the merit of these various arguments, I wish 
now to avoid th2m, in order to focus atten- 
tion on others which in my judgment are at 
this moment in our history of far greater 
importance to the American people. 

For the average citizen the basic considera- 
tion in a discussion of language study today 
is our world position as a nation. Our leader- 
ship in the United Nations Organization, our 
efforts through the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization to join free nations in resisting 
totalitarian aggression, our intellectual and 
cultural activities in connection with 
UNESCO, our technical assistance under 
Point 4 and the Mutual Security Agency, our 
work in the Organization of American States, 
our Fulbright program for the exchange of 
teachers and students—all these activities 
and a host of others like them make our posi- 
tion of international responsibility and leader- 
ship abundantly clear. These international 
involvements, combined with the develop- 
ment of rapid telephone and radio communica- 
tion and rapid transportation by air, now place 
us politically, vs and socially closer 
to the Egyptians than Frenchmen were to 
Norwegians only a few years ago. The activi- 
ties of our national and personal lives affect, 
and are affected by. people in the far corners of 
the globe. 
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The point need not be labored. We are liv- 
ing in one world. This small world is one in 
which all of us—not only diplomats, business- 
men, and scholars—must live out our lives, 
and our children will live even more inti- 
mately than we with their contemporaries in 
other lands. 

Whether we discharge our world responsi- 
bilities well or poorly, foolishly or wisely, 
ignorantly or understandingly, will be de- 
termined by our ability to understand other 
peoples and their ability to understand us. 
However valuable our military and foreign 
assistance programs may be, and I would be 
the first to attest their worth, our world 
position and the future of democray in the 
decades ahead will not be determined by our 
military power, nor by our generous financial 
and economic assistance to other peoples. 
Some actually fear our power. Others fear 
dependency. Both these attitudes make diffi- 
cult the achieving of affirmative mutual rela- 
tionships. Our own long term leadership must 
rest on firmer grounds than military and other 
forms of material assistance. The late Dr. 
Bennett, Director of the Point 4 program, once 
said that we could not succeed in uniting the 
free nations around the banner of democracy 
except as we can convince those who differ 
from us in culture, color, and creed, that we 
understand and respect them. 

One of the traditional arguments of the 
advocates of foreign language study is perti- 
nent in this connection. Only through the 
ability to use another language even modestly 
can one really become conscious of the full 
meaning of being a member of another na- 
tionality or cultural group. It is in our national 
interest to give as many of our citizens as 
possible the opportunity to gain these cultural 
insights. 

What then are the implications for Ameri- 
can education? The first is crystal] clear. The 
educators from the elementary school to the 
top levels of the university system ought to 
give immediate attention to this matter. 
The basic cause of our inability to use foreign 
tongues is not hard to find. Educators who 
study school systems of other lands are im- 
pressed with the fact that in those countries 
the study of foreign languages is not delayed 
until the upper years of schooling. On the 
contrary, in many other parts of the world 
second and even third languages are begun 
in the early grades. Comparisons with other 


nations can be instructive in this respect. 
In order to avoid differences in systems of 
grades or forms, ages will be used. In Sweden, 
for example, in one type of school English is 
begun at the age of eleven, German in the 13th 
year and French in the 14th; in France, a 
first foreign language in the 11th and a second 
in the 13th; in Italy, a first in the 12th; in 
Egypt, a first in the 9th year and in Lebanon 
in the 6th. Often in the latter country bi- 
lingualism begins even in the kindergarten. 
The advantages over our own opportunities 
for language study are obvious. I am aware 
that in most of these countries the system of 
education is more selective than in our own 
and that not all children receive language 
instruction at these early ages. As I shall show 
later, however, this difference does not in- 
validate my argument because I am not going 
to propose that every American child should 
be required to study foreign language at an 
early age, or indeed at any age. The point I 
wish to establish now is that the citizens of 
other nations excel ours in using foreign 
languages, and the principal reason for this 
superiority is that they have the opportunity 
to study languages early in their lives in the 
school system. 

It is harder to generalize about educational 
practices in the United States than in other 
lands because the control of educational 
policy and practice here is properly located 
in the several States and communities. Never- 
theless it can be said that few elementary 
schools anywhere in this country offer instruc- 
tion in foreign languages with the exception of 
the bilingual regions, as for example in Florida 
and the southwestern States where Spanish 
is spoken and in Louisiana and Maine where 
French is commonly used. Hence only a small 
percentage of American children have an 
opportunity to begin the study or use of a 
language other than their own before they 
enter high school. Yet it is a psychological 
fact that young children learn new languages 
easily and idiomatically. In learning to speak 
without accent they excel their parents be- 
cause their speech habits are not rigidly 
formed. If, therefore, easy and natural com- 
munication is one of the principal aims of 
language instruction, there is good reason to 
begin the study of a new tongue at an early 
age. And there is no convincing evidence to 
show that under proper conditions the learn- 
ing of another language interferes with the 
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further refinement of one’s own or causes 
other psychological disturbances. Moreover, 
the early beginning of a new language has the 
obvious advantage of affording a longer period 
of later schooling during which the child can 
perfect his speaking and reading habits. At 
present many youth begin the study of foreign 
language so late that with all their other 
academic obligations there is not time to 
gain an actual working facility in the new 
tongue. And there is the further advantage 
in an early start that those students who have 
real ability and interest in language study 
can undertake a second foreign language 
before the end of their formal schooling if 
they wish to do so. There is ample evidence 
to support the statement that a speaking 
knowledge of a foreign language is becoming 
increasingly useful in nearly all occupations 
and professions. But quite apart from any 
practical use which is made of the knowledge 
and regardless of whether a high degree of 
skill is developed or maintained, foreign 
language study extends the horizon and 
fosters desirable attitudes toward other 
peoples—an outcome which is highly im- 
portant in our world today. It is clear, it seems 
to me, that these are cogent psychological, 
social, pedagogical, and national reasons for 
intensifying and increasing the scope of 
language instruction in the American school 
system. 

My first proposal, then, is that there be a 
complete reconsideration of the place of 
foreign language study in American elemen- 
tary education. Such a reappraisal, I should 
hope, would lead to the offering of foreign 
language at least on an optional basis in 
many of our schools beginning in the fourth, 
fifth or sixth grades. To be sure, the present 
offerings of the elementary school are so 
demanding that educators are hard pressed 
to find time for all the activities that seem to 
be justifiable. Nevertheless, the prime pur- 
pose of the school is to prepare the young 
for the life of their time. I have attempted to 
show that many of them must know the 
languages of other peoples who will live with 
them in this shrinking world. If this be true, 
then the curriculum of the elementary school 
must be so organized as to make a place for 
such instruction. If this were to be done 
within a decade many of our youth would 
have a foundation in at least one foreign 
tongue. 


I am under no illusions concerning the 
difficulties involved in such a proposal. In 
the first place, twenty-two per cent of all 
public schools have fewer than six rooms. 
Organized language instruction will not be 
possible in many of these schools, but even 
among them a teacher will sometimes be 
found who can start a few pupils in a new 
language. In many larger schools, too, there 
will be a paucity of teachers with the neces- 
sary education in foreign languages. In time 
this difficulty should be alleviated through 
enlarged and improved opportunities for 
language study in the teacher training insti- 
tutions. In the meantime various temporary 
devices can be used such as making high 
school teachers available on a part-time basis, 
using graduate students part time in com- 
munities where colleges and universities exist, 
and employing student teachers from nearby 
teacher training insitutions. All these plans 
have been tried with success in some American 
cities. 

In San Diego, for example, where 4th, 5th, 
and 6th grade classes in 30 schools are studying 
Spanish, the program has progressed through 
carefully guided experimental steps toward 
an assured place in the curriculum. Because 
of the outstanding leadership of principals, 
central office staff, and alert classroom teach- 
ers, city-wide foreign language offerings in the 
grades are possible in Los Angeles, Seattle, 
and several places in Texas. I understand that 
10 elementary schools in St. Louis provide 
foreign language instruction through the co- 
operation of part-time teachers from the high 
schools. Lawrence and other cities in Kansas 
are developing successful techniques with 
student teachers from the University of 
Kansas. In the District of Columbia, televi- 
sion programs in French and Spanish will soon 
supplement the regular instructional program. 
But whatever the plan of organization, results 
indicate that elementary school children 
really like to study a foreign language and 
can learn it easily. The parents are pleased 
too. In some communities, in fact, the parents 
and lay public are ahead of the schools in 
their efforts to provide opportunities for for- 
eign language experience in the grades. 

Such practices can be adopted in hundreds 
of communities. There is no one perfect 
method for introducing language instruction 
in the elementary schools of the nation. Each 
school system must of necessity be limited by 
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the resources available, but much could be 
done at once in many places. It is this point 
that I wish to emphasize. I am not proposing 
that every child in every elementary school 
in every American community be required 
to begin the study of a foreign language. I 
am suggesting that as many American chil- 
dren as possible be given the opportunity to 
do so, and I believe that with a little ingenu- 
ity and determination this opportunity could 
be extended to hundreds of thousands. 

Though some teachers of other subjects, 
some school administrators, and some laymen 
have opposed such a proposal, I believe many 
are now ready for it. Where experiments have 
been tried children and their parents have 
generally been enthusiastic about the early 
study of foreign language. The world situation 
I believe is making our people generally con- 
scious of the value of any type of instruction 
which will lead to greater understanding 
among peoples. If the study of languages can 
be made an integral part of a broader pro- 
gram of studies aimed at the objective of 
international understanding, I believe it will 
find a ready welcome and adequate support 
in many communities as it has already in 
some. 

Greater emphasis should be given to 
language study in high schools and in colleges 
for the same reasons that apply to the ele- 
mentary schools. It is particularly important 
that young people who have begun the study 
of a foreign language in the grades have the 
opportunity to continue their study through 
the secondary school and college years. If I 
have not treated extensively the place of 
language study in these institutions it is 
because, relatively, they are in a better posi- 
tion, and because the cause has many more 
advocates at the high school and college level. 
Nevertheless it must be admitted that en- 
rolments in foreign languages have fallen 
relatively in both high schools and colleges 
in recent decades. Again in view of the world 
situation this decline has been unfortunate. 
I hope, and I believe if proper steps are taken, 
these trends can be reversed. We cannot wait 
for a generation of elementary school gradu- 
ates to swell the numbers of those who can 
command other languages because of high 
school and college study. Officers of govern- 
ment charged with the recruitment of men 
and women to enter the diplomatic service 
and the various technical assistance programs, 
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to take only two illustrations, are desperately 
conscious of the lack of qualified persons to 
undertake such assignments. Students in; the 
upper levels of the school system whose in- 
terests incline them to this type of occupa- 
tion, the qualifications for which are rapidly 
being clarified, should be encouraged to pre- 
pare themselves in the use of foreign tongues. 
But because of our past practices many such 
persons will have to prepare themselves 
quickly for foreign assignments by taking 
intensive full-time language instruction. 

If I may say so in the most constructive 
and kindly spirit, our present inadequate 
supply of Americans who can speak, read, 
and understand other languages has been 
caused in part by the language teachers them- 
selves. To gain the popularity it deserves, 
language study must in my judgment be 
made more functional, if I may be permitted 
a single lapse into pedagese. From the ele- 
mentary school through the college I believe 
the spoken language should be emphasized, 
and the many modern teaching methods and 
devices that have been so successfully em- 
ployed put to maximum use. Moreover, unless 
language study is related to history, sociology, 
art, geography, and the other aspects of life 
which make up the totality of a culture, it 
will remain at best only partly alive—and 
it will not achieve the principal objective 
I now have in mind, namely, the preparation 
of our people for life in a world civilization 
which can be saved by only one means— 
understanding among peoples. 

In the elementary schools this view implies 
that children while studying French, or Span- 
ish, or German will at same the time be intro- 
duced at least at an elementary level to the 
many aspects of the daily lives of the people 
who use those languages. In the high schools 
and colleges, with increasing comprehensive- 
ness and intensity of analysis as the upper 
levels of education are reached, I believe 
some form of area studies is desirable. Since 
I have developed rather fully the concept of 
area studies with language components on 
several other occasions I will not do so now. 
Suffice it to say here that a rounded program 
of this sort will vitalize all the disciplines 
contributing to it, including languages; and 
it will permit students to see broadly, criti- 
cally, and discerningly a culture other than 
their own. Let it be clear that I am not mini- 
mizing the study of the specialized technical 
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branches of language of interest primarily to 
certain types of students and future scholars. 
At the moment this is not my concern. But 
no proposal I am making, it seems to me, 
would interfere in any respect with the proper 
advancement of such studies. 

Even though this discussion may be con- 
vincing, it may appear to some to be academic 
leading to no precise action. On the contrary 
this matter seems to me of sufficient impor- 
tance to move me to propose that some organi- 
zation, perhaps the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation, take the leadership in bringing to- 
gether a deliberative body to consider the 
status of foreign language study in our en- 
tire educational system with the special 
mission of considering the earlier study of 
foreign language by large numbers in the 
American schools. In this enterprise the 


body I would suggest that it include in addi- 
tion to language teachers, representatives 
of the disciplines of history, sociology, an- 
thropology, education, and psychology. It 
should also include administrative and guid- 
ance officers since these groups can be very 
effective in setting policy and influencing the 
attitudes of students. Persons in several 
branches of government charged with the 
responsibility of finding personnel for over- 
seas assignments could well be included since 
they daily meet the vexing problem of re- 
cruiting persons skilled in the use of foreign 


or not, in a position of world leadership. If it 
is to discharge its obligations wisely and well 
our citizens must understand other peoples 
and other cultures. To gain such understand- 
ing many Americans must command a know!l- 
edge of one or more foreign languages. If they 
are to acquire these language skills our school 
system must provide opportunity beginning 
in the early grades for many children to study 
other tongues. It is in the national interest for 
members of the profession and laymen to unite 
their energies in an effort to increase the study 
of foreign language among our people. In doing 
this I firmly believe they will be making a vital 
contribution to the well-being of our people, 
to our national prosperity, and to international 
understanding and peace. 


Trends in Foreign-Language Enrollments at 
San Diego State College —The spring-semester 
enrollment in foreign languages for 1952 in 
San Diego State College has reached a new 
low of 412, compared with 465, fall of 1951; 
584, spring of 1951; and 641, fall of 1950. 
Spanish enrollments for the spring of 1952 
are 173, 41.99% of the total foreign-language 
enrollment. The drop in foreign-language en- 
rollment is to be attributed to several factors, 
including the normal drop in total college en- 
rollment in the spring semester, the continued 
effects of the recent elimination of the foreign- 
language requirement, and the repressive in- 
fluence on normal foreign-language growth 
occasioned by the prohibition against depart- 
ments’ requiring foreign languages of their 
own majors. For further information concern- 
ing these repressive measures in the California 
state colleges, see the “Notes and News” sec- 
tion of Hispania for May, 1952. 


Syracuse Unwersity Centro de Estudios His- 
pénicos—The Centro de Estudios Hispdnicos 
was founded in 1945 under the auspices 

of of the Syracuse _Department of Romance 
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8. Griswold Morley, Tomas Navarro, Homero 
Seris, Nicholson B. Adams, Amado Alonso, 
Marcel Bataillon, Joaquin Casalduero, William 
L. Fichter, Sturgis E. Leavitt, Irving A. 
Leonard, and José F. Montesinos. 

The first volume of the series has already 
been published. It is Tomds Navarro’s Estu- 
dios de fonologia espafiola. The second work, 
Indices de analogias entre la lirica espafiola 
antigua y la moderna, by Professor Eduardo M. 
Torner, is to be published by installments in 
Symposium. The third item is the Manual de 
bibliografia de la literatura espafiola, in seven 
volumes, by Homero Seris, whose manu- 
script of the second volume is completed and 
will go to the printers at an early date. A new 
activity of the Center is its cooperation in the 
editorship of the review Symposium. 


Cooperative Research Group of Foreign Lan- 
guage Teachers.—This active study group, 
under the chairmanship of Dr. Ernest M. 
Wolf of San Diego State College, continues 
to be a vital force in determining foreign- 
language destinies in the San Diego area. Its 
membership is made up of elementary-school, 
high-school, and college teachers of foreign 
languages in San Diego. It assures some 
measure of cooperation and coordination of 
efforts in the teaching of the different lan- 
guages, and in foreign-language teaching at 
the different levels of the school system. A 
vital factor in the continuing activity of this 
group is Mrs. Margit MacRae, its secretary, 
Coordinator of Spanish Instruction in the 
elementary schools of San Diego. 


Modern Languages in General Education.— 
Spanish teachers interested in defending the 
general-education values of their subject will 
find helpful suggestions in an article by Udo 
Albrecht, “Modern Languages are a Vital 
Part of General Education,” The German 
Quarterly, 25: 1-4, January, 1952. 


José Toribio Medina.—President Kiddle 
has named Dr. Marjorie Johnston of the 
United States Office of Education as official 
AATSP representative to attend the Medina 
Centennial Celebration in honor of the 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of the 
great Chilean scholar José Toribio Medina 
(1852-1930). The celebration will take place 
in Washington, D. C. October 30 to November 
1 under the auspices of the Organization of 
American States. 
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University of Illinois Spanish Newsletter.— 
Since 1948 the High School Liaison Com- 
mittee of the Department of Spanish and 
Italian, University of Illinois, has published a 
monthly mimeographed newsletter that goes 
to all high-school Spanish teachers in the 
state. It contains announcements and reports 
of language meetings, conferences, and summer 
courses; descriptions of methods and devices; 
reports of activities of Spanish clubs; articles 
on cultural aspects of Spain and Latin 
America; and book reviews. Enquiries and 
requests for copies should be sent to Professor 
Spencer L. Murphy, Jr. 


La Voz de América.—The Spanish edition 
of “The Voice of America” is published bi- 
monthly by the Department of State, New 
York 19, N. Y. Spanish-language programs 
and schedules are listed and there are numer- 
ous articles on many varied aspects of radio 
in the United States. Interested persons may 
receive the publication by writing to the Voice 
at the above address. 


Courses in Portuguese.—The U.S. Graduate 
School of the Dept. of Agriculture is offering 
courses in elementary and intermediate Portu- 
guese, under the direction of Jacob Ornstein. 


MFLAV News Letter—The News Letter, 
now in its seventh year, is published by the 
Modern Foreign Language Assn. of Virginia 
and edited by Professor Arnold A. del Greco 
of the Univ. of Virginia. The April number 
contains committee reports, news of foreign- 
language meetings and other activities in 
schools and colleges, an informative article on 
summer schools abroad by Professor Leonard 
R. Criminale of Washington & Lee Univ., 
and it is a stimulating and effective publica- 
tion. In an eloquent statement of the need for 
more effective propaganda for foreign-language 
teaching, the editor wisely observes that we 
teachers must “not only practice what we 
preach but also preach what we practice.” 


“Modernizing Modern Languages.”—A 
pamphlet prepared by the MLA Workshop of 
the Kansas State Teachers College of Em- 
poria gives a variety of good suggestions for 
enlivening language teaching and for making 
full use of foreigners who live in the com- 
munity. Interested teachers may obtain a free 
copy from Professor Minnie M. Miller. 
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Illinois Federation of Panamerican Leagues. 
—The April meeting was held at Bloomington 
High School under the sponsorship of Mrs. 
R. H. Imig, President of the Illinois Chapter 
of the AATSP, and Professor John Van Horne 
of the Univ. of Illinois. There were discussion 
groups, a program of music, poetry, and danc- 
ing, travel talks by the Rev. W. F. Powell of 
East Peoria and Mr. H. E. Babbitt of Gales- 
burg and an address by Professor W. V. 
Kaulfers of the Univ. of Illinois. 


International Teachers’ Association.— 
Founded in 1950, the Association wishes to 
foster international understanding and friend- 
ship between Mexican and American teachers 
through first-hand contacts, biannual visits, 
and the joint publication of its Bulletin. 
Chapters have been established in Mexico, 
Texas, and New Mexico. Ten active teachers 
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in any community or region can start a chap- 
ter, and they may be teachers of any subject, 
at any level. Those interested in the Associa- 
tion’s laudable goal should write to the Secre- 
tary and Editor, Mrs. Annemarie Tyre, Box 
6, State College, N. M. 


“Education for the Task Ahead.”—The 
March 1952 number of the Bulletin of the 
Bureau of School Service, Univ. of Kentucky, 
contains the procedings of the 28th Annual 
Educational Conference (1951). One of the 
main themes of the Conference was the place 
of foreign languages in education, and the 
Bulletin contains addresses by J. W. D. Skiles, 
“Languages for World Leadership,” by 
Stephen M. Corey, “Language Students Learn 
What They Practice,” and a series of talks 
on the importance of foreign languages in the 
various areas of life and scholarship. 


Conducted by the Eprror* 








“DURANTE” 


School grammars explain the use of the hacer 
idiom and the preposition por in translating 
for in temporal phrases like “for two years,” 
but durante, the normal equivalent of for 
in certain contexts, is generally ignored. Often 
no preposition is used, particularly when the 
time expression immediately follows the verb, 
but it does not necessarily follow that por, 
rather than durante, is the preposition omitted. 
Aside from stereotypes like por ahora, por el 
momento, and por lo pronto, Spanish uses por, 
never durante, as the equivalent of for when 
the time phrase does not indicate the duration 
of the verbal action, but otherwise it seems to 
prefer durante: 


Fué elegido por seis afios. Fué presidente 
durante seis afios. Me voy a Nueva York por 
un mes. Estaré en Nueva York durante un mes. 
Se suscribid por un afio. Recibié la revista 
durante un afio. 


Both durante and por are used as the equiv- 
alent of for in instructions such as “boil for 





* Members are invited to send to the Editor 
notes that offer or request information on 
points of syntax and usage not adequately 
treated in standard textbooks. 


fifteen minutes,” but in the material examined 
durante was about three times as frequent: 


Déjese asentar durante dos horas. Enjudguesela 
durante diez minutos. (Doce manuales técnicos, 
Buenos Aires: Hobby, n.d., part 4, p. 3). Los 
dejamos secar durante 15 minutos (F. Parada, 
La encuadernacién al alcance de todos, Buenos 
Aires: Torres, 1947, p. 50. Other examples on 
pp. 68, 141, 156, 172, 184, 201). Se deja hervir 
durante 20 minutos a fuego lento (Marcus 
Reifer, Enciclopedia del hogar, Mexico: Pax, 
n.d., p. 65. Also pp. 66, 67, 82, 92, 112, 136, 
180). 

En los frascos Dewar se pueden conservar 
las substancias mds frias, durante varios dias. 
(Julio Brout4, La ciencia moderna, Barcelona: 
Montaner y Simon, 1897, p. 13); Conserva su 
fosforescencia durante bastante tiempo después 
(p. 247. Also pp. 60, 205, 282, 284, 300). Durante 
un par de afios estuvo en Francia curando heri- 
dos y asistiendo enfermos. (Antonio Heras, 
De la vida norteamericana, New York: Scrib- 
ner’s, 1929, p. 27. Also p. 147). Durante diez 
minutos largos revisé los papeles (E. Jardiel 
Poncela, Dos bombas atémicas, Buenos Aires: 
Juventud, 1946, p. 123. Also p. 129). Durante 
dos dias cayé sin pausa la lenta lluvia de octu- 
bre. (Eduadro Mallea, La bahia de silencio, 
Buenos Aires: Sudamericana, 1950, p. 63); 
Seguimos con esa conversacién durante cerca 
de una hora (p. 411). 
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To substantiate this usage of durante a 
spot check was made of the translation of 
temporal for in a novel for which a Spanish 
translation was available: Earl Derr Biggers, 
Seven Keys to Baldpate, New York: Popular 
Library, n.d. and Las Siete Liaves, versién 
espafiola de José Mallorque Figuerola, Buenos 
Aires: Molino, 1940. All examples encountered 
conform to the analysis: 


He stood for a moment (p. 19), Durante un 
momento (p. 11). For fifteen seconds the two 
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figures waltzed (p. 80), Durante quince segun- 
dos las dos sombras danzaron (p. 44). For sev- 
eral years her father, Henry Thornhill, has 
been forced (p. 152), Durante varios afios su 
padre (p. 81). For a time everything went well 
(p. 157), Durante algdn tiempo todo fué bien 
(p. 83). For an hour he asked questions (p. 
161), Durante una hora estuvo haciendo pre- 
guntas (p. 85). 


GeraLp P. SuLLIVAN 
University of Southern California 


Conducted by 


E. H. Hespert AND Rosert H. Wi.uiAMs, Associate Editors* 








To THE EpiTors: 


Will you please tell me where I can find 
information on the following questions: (1) 
Are there other children of Alfonso XIII (died 
1941) besides Don Juan, Count of Barcelona? 
If so, who? (2) Who was Queen Cristina, 
Mother of Alfonso XIII? (3) Is it likely that 
Juan Carlos (13 years old now), son of Don 
Juan, will succeed to the throne of Spain, 
should the monarchy be restored? (4) Where 
is there a genealogy of this family since about 
1890 to the present? 

A. M. H. 
Saint-Mary-of-the-W oods, Indiana 


Information concerning the genealogy of the 
Spanish royal family can be obtained from 
the Almanach de Gotha published in Gotha 
(Germany) by Justus Perthes and obtainable 
in this country through Stechert-Hafner, 31 
East 10th Street, New York City, or any re- 
liable book importer. The only copy of the 
Almanach to which I have access is of the 
year 1941. It contains the following informa- 
tion: (1) Alfonso XIII had five children: 
Alfonso (who died in Miami in 1938); Jaime 
(who renounced his rights and those of his 
children to the throne); Beatriz (who married 
Prince Alessandro Torlonia and lives in 





* Please address material for this depart- 
ment to Dr. E. H. Hespelt, 104 White Park 
Place, Ithaca, N. Y., or Professor Robert 
HH. Williams, University, Austin 32, Texas. 


Rome); Marfa Cristina (who married Enrico 
Eugenio, Count Marone, and lives in Turin) 
Juan (who is heir apparent because of the 
death of his oldest brother and the renunci- 
ation of Jaime’s rights.) Juan has three 
children: Marfa, born at Cannes, 1936; Juan 
Carlos, born at Rome, 1938; and Margarita, 
born at Rome, 1939. (2) Marfa Cristina, the 
mother of Alfonso XIII, was Princess of 
Austria. She was born July 21, 1858, married 
November 29, 1879, and died February 6, 
1929. (3) If the monarchy were restored, 
either Don Juan or his son, Juan Carlos, 
would be the logical candidate for the throne. 


To THE Epirors: 

I am interested in receiving information 
about schools offering Ph.D’s or similar de- 
grees in Spanish, especially schools which 
have more modern Spanish departments with 
emphasis on language use rather than the 
traditional literature courses. I am especially 
interested in the type of work done in the 
newly installed language laboratory at Purdue 
University, in living in a “casa,” in summer 
school work, and in doing some of the re- 
quired work in foreign universities. The size 
of the school is unimportant as long as it offers 
the type of work in which I am interested and 
degrees that are recognized and respected. 

M. E. T. 


Indianapolis, Indiana 





VAN 
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As a prerequisite for the Ph.D. in Spanish 
all American universities would expect the 
candidate to have studied the material of the 
“traditional literature courses.”’ No doctoral 
degree is given for “language use.” It is pos- 
sible to major in philology (history of the 
language, historical grammar, etc.) instead 
of literature, but, in any case, a thorough 
knowledge of Spanish literature would be re- 
quired as a minor. One institution, Middlebury 
College, which specializes with great success 
in language summer schools and which has 
a “casa” during the summer and many other 
desirable features, offers the advanced degree 
of Doctor of Modern Languages (D.M.L.). 
The main requirements are a thorough know!l- 
edge of a major language, its phonetics, 
philology, and literature; two minor languages; 
the equivalent of a year’s resident study be- 
yond the Master’s degree; a year of study in 
a foreign country; and a thesis. It may be that 
this is what you are looking for. You may ob- 
tain further information by writing to the 
Secretary of the Summer Schools, Middlebury 
College, Middlebury, Vermont. 


To THE EpiTors: 


I would appreciate it if you would kindly 
inform me where I can attend an evening 
course in Business Spanish once weekly in 
New York. 

G. K. 


New York City 


The Latin American Institute, 900 Park 
Avenue (Phone BU 8-4850) gives such a 
course two evenings a week, on Tuesday and 
Thursday from 8:00 to 9:00 P.M. It is pos- 
sible to attend only one evening a week, but 
this would make the course more difficult. You 
can start this course at any time. 

E. H. H. 


To THe Eprrors: 


In the February number of Hispania a 
reader asks for a translation of Milton’s 
sonnet “On his Blindness.” I am submitting 
one that I have had for many years. It is the 
work of Fernando Maristany and was pub- 
lished in Barcelona about 1910. 


Sobre su ceguera 
Cuando pienso en mi vista aniquilada, 
Que he de andar siempre en sombras por el 
mundo 
Y que un talento vivido y fecundo 
Se halla en mi indtil, aunque prosternada 
Mi alma al Hacedor, gimo al hallarme 
De hinojos ante El: ‘‘;Mirame a ciegas! 
¢Cumplo con Ti y conmigo y luz me niegas?”’ 
Mas la Paciencia acude a contestarme: 
‘De Dios el Santo Amor jamds requiere 
Ni el trabajo del hombre ni sus dones; 
A aquel que mis le acata, a aquel prefiere. 
Sus érdenes se cumplen soportando 
Con paciencia las grandes aflicciones; 
Se le sirve sufriendo y esperando.” 
I. 8. Gatinpo 
Silver City, New Mexico 


The volume from which the above version 
was taken is Las cien mejores poesias (liricas) 
de la lengua inglesa, Barcelona, Editorial 
Cervantes, now out of print. In addition to 
this sonnet it contains four other selections 
from Milton: “Sobre la reciente matanza en 
Piamonte,” “De L’Allegro,” “Il Pensoroso 
(Fragmento),” and a portion of “‘Lycidas.” 

E. H. H. 


To THE Epirors: 


Reading the February issue of Hispania, 
I have noticed letters of inquiry about inter- 
national fellowships and scholarships in the 
“Questions and Answers” section. You wisely 
advise the writers to communicate with the 
Institute of International Education, which 
may have a complete register of foreign 
scholarships and fellowships open to 
Americans. 

Nevertheless, I am taking the liberty to 
draw your attention to an annual 
publication, Study Abroad, which lists about 
55,000 study opportunities offered by member 
states of UNESCO. ...It occurs to me that 
a copy of Study Abroad in the library of every 
Spanish department would enable our col- 
leagues to place before interested students 
the most complete information available. The 
listings are not exhaustive, but UNESCO 
endeavors to make the fullest possible coverage 
through its world-wide contacts. 

The Columbia University Press is the 
American distributor of UNESCO publica- 
tions. 

Jos& M. GaLLaRpo 


Habana, Cuba 
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To THE EpiTors: 


In a recent number of Hispania M. E. G. 
of New Kensington, Pennsylvania, asks for 
the Lord’s Prayer in Spanish. She might find 
the following much loved prayer enjoyed by 
her pupils: 


TIPS TO TEACHERS 
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Dulce Jestis de mi vida, duefio de mi corazén 

Perdona mis pecados, pues tu sabes cudntos 
son. 

Oye mi penitencia, déme tu absolucién. 

Déme paz en esta vida, en la otra salvacidn. 


G. D. V. 
Portland, Oregon 


Conducted by Guapys Krne* 








Vocabulary Practice——For rapid practice 
on vocabularies dealing with classroom objects, 
furniture, parts of the body, or articles of 
clothing, we usually have four or five students 
come to the front of the class and indicate 
soundlessly the objects as named by a student 
leader. As a pupil misses, he sits down; and 
this continues until only one is left in the 
group. The procedure is repeated until all 
in the class have taken part, then the winners 
in each group vie with each other as the 
teacher acts as leader. The one who does not 
miss is the winner. This can be helpful for 
those who get bored with more passive types 
of recitation. 

HEeven KwapIi. 
John Marshall Jr. High 
Seattle, Washington 


Ask for it in Spanish.—A variation of 
vocabulary drill is to ask through a Spanish 
question for a word or expression of the day’s 
assignment. This allows for aural practice and 
growth as well as for the results of the visual 
activity. It is stimulating to see the faces of 
the students as they comprehend the question 
and can find the answer among the words that 
they have studied for the day. 


Express Ideas in Short Sentences.—As often 
as possible, words of an assigned vocabulery 
should be used in short sentences. After some- 
one has offered a word for use, the entire class 
is given a very brief period in which to think 
of a sentence in which the word or expression 
is used. 


Mental Arithmetic.—There is no better way 
to develop oral excitement in Spanish with 





* Members are urged to send items for this 
department to Miss King at 314 Dale St., 
Elkhart, Indiana 


a very limited vocabulary than by mental 
arithmetic: dos por ocho son... 


. >; menos 
cinco son....; y catorce son....; dividido 
por cinco son... . Keep the arithmetic easy, 


so that most of the students will know the 
answer and be eager to give it in Spanish. 


Board Work.—If sentences are to be written 
on the board, a few precious minutes can be 
saved by asking the first student who enters 
the classroom to go to the board and write the 
first sentence, the next-comer to write the 
second, and so forth. You can get a class so 
trained that they will begin to write the sen- 
tences even before you arrive, if you change 
classrooms between periods. You can vary this 
(to catch the early bird who has only the first 
sentence written) by asking the first-comer to 
write the final sentence, and so on in reverse. 
If there are more students than sentences, have 
the non-writers do oral work as the sentences 
are being written and then find the errors in 
the written sentences. Always, when correcting 
board work, ask the class how many errors 
they can find in each sentence, to get them to 
take an active interest in correcting their own 
and one another’s work. 


Gustar and hacer falta Construction.— 
I should like to pass on a technique of presenta- 
tion which I have found most useful in sur- 
mounting the obstacle presented by the gustar 
and hacer falta constructions. The students in 
beginning Spanish have a great deal of diffi- 
culty in coming to the realization that the 
“we” in the sentence “We like the books” 
becomes the indirect object of the Spanish 
sentence, and that “the books” becomes the 
subject. Even when the above phenomena are 
realized, there is some difficulty fitting the 
Spanish construction to the English pattern. 
I have used the following technique, and I find 
the results most gratifying. 
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I first explain that the person or thing liked 
becomes the Spanish subject. The person or 
thing doing the liking becomes the Spanish 
indirect object. I then proceed in the follow- 
ing manner: 

I. I place the subject at the end of the 

sentence: . . . los libros. 

II. The class then supplies the proper form 
of the verb gustar to agree with its 
subject: . . . gustan los libros. 

III. The class then supplies the proper in- 
direct object pronoun:...nos gustan 
los libros. 

IV. There is no clarification needed in this 
case, but if we desire clarification or 
emphasis, we clarify the indirect ob- 
ject in the normal manner: . . . a noso- 
tros nos gustan los libros. 

As a more difficult example of the same 
phenomena, we might use the following ex- 
ample: He likes me. 

I. The class realizes that the first person, 

when used as subject, is yo:...yo. 


II. The verb gustar agrees with yo: . . . gusto 
yo. 
III. ... le gusto yo. 


IV. A él le gusto yo. 


THE HISPANIC WORLD 
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The same technique is used to present the 
hacer falta construction: She needs shoes. 

I. ... zapatos. 

II. ... hacen falta zapatos. 
III. ...le hacen falta zapatos. 
IV. A ella le hacen falta zapatos. 

The class continues employing this reverse 
construction until the pattern becomes fa- 
miliar enough to them so that they may con- 
struct the sentences normally. 

RicHarD J. SCHNEER 
University of Colorado 


Less Tension, Fewer Failures.—If students 
can continue in the second semester of Spanish 
with the same teacher with whom they have 
started their study, the tension and failures 
are reduced, because certain adjustments once 
made during the first semester can carry on 
during the entire year. Both the teacher and 
the students understand each other better. 
Of course, there are times when it is advisable 
to change a student to another class and 
teacher in order to relieve the tension caused 
by personality clashes or by discipline prob- 
lems. 


P. L. RosenTHAL 
MacKenzie High School 
Detroit, Michigan 
Conducted by the Eprror* 








Milton A. Buchanan (1878-1952).—One of 
our most distinguished members and one of 
the outstanding Hispanists of this century 
died on May 7. He was Professor Emeritus 
of the University of Toronto and a pioneer in 
foreign-language methodology who was most 
widely known for one of our basic word counts, 
A Graded Spanish Word Book, published by 
the University of Toronto Press as Volume 





* Members are urged to send items for this 
department to the Editor or to any of the 
following Associate Editors: Prof. N. B. Adams 
(Spain), Prof. D. L. Canfield (Spanish lan- 
guage), Prof. A. M. Espinosa, Jr. (Spain), Prof. 
E. F. Helman (Spain and Spanish America), 
Prof. R. G. Mead, Jr. (Spanish America), Prof. 
G. M. Moser (Portugal), Prof. W. T. Phillips 
(Spanish America), Dr. J. T. Reid (Spanish 
America), Mrs. F. H. Sender (Spain and Span- 
ish America), Prof. E. W. Thomas (Brazil). 


III of the Publications of the American and 
Canadian Committees on Modern Languages. 
D. D. W. 


Gilberto Owen (1904-52).—One of Mexico’s 
finest poets died this year in Bogoté. A member 
of the Ulises generation, he was the author 
of Novela como nube (México, 1927), Linea 
(Buenos Aires, 1929), and Prometeo vencido 
(Lima, 1948). 

D. D. W. 


Pedro Prado (1886-1952).—Chile lost one 
of her greatest novelists with the death of 
Pedro Prado, a great stylist whose allegorical 
and philosophical novels are unparalleled in 
Spanish American literature: Alsino (1920), 
Un juez rural (1924), Androvar (1925). 

D. D. W. 
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Amado Alonso (1896-1952).—The tragic 
news comes of the death in late May of Amado 
Alonso, Professor of Spanish at Harvard. 
One of the greatest Hispanic philologists of 
the century, he came to Harvard in 1946 from 
Buenos Aires, where he had founded the 
Revista de Filologia Hispdnica, succeeded by 
the Nueva Revista de Filologia Hispdnica, 
also under his direction. 

D. D. W. 


Translation of Galdés’ N ovel.—La de Bringas 
has just been translated by Gamel Woolsey 
under the title of The Spendthrifts. There is 
an introduction by Gerald Brenan. New York: 
Farrar, Straus and Young, 1952, 283 pp., 
$3.50. 

R. G. M. 


Colombian Literature and Folklore-—Two 
anthologies made by Benigno A. Gutiérrez: 
Gente Maicera, Mosaico de Antioquia la Grande, 
Medellin, 1950, 303 pp., 6 pesos; Arrume folk- 
lérico—De todo el maiz, 3a edicién, Medellin, 
1949, 85 pp., are delightfully rich collections 
of Antioquian songs, tales, poetry, and folk- 
lore, and include works by some of the most 
distinguished names in Colombian and Ameri- 
can literature. The books are beautifully 

printed and illustrated. 
D. D. W. 


Auto da Floripes—This old secular play, 
based in part on Piemonte’s popular Histéria 
do Imperador Carlos Magno e dos Doze Pares 
da Franca, and in part on mediaeval stories, 
as well as the mock fights between Moors and 
Christians, is performed every year on August 
5, the day of Our Lady of the Snows, before 
the church of the northern Portuguese village 
of Neves. The ethnologist Leandro Quintas 
Alves transcribed its complete text from oral 
tradition for the review Vértice (Coimbra), 
no. 102 (Feb., 1952), 23-43. The text is com- 
pleted by drawings of the costumes, the music 
of three melodies, and many notes. 

G. M. M. 


Brazilian Cultural Attachké—Dr. Pedro 
Xisto Pereira de Carvalho arrived in April 
at Washington as the first Brazilian cultural 
attaché to the Organization of American 
States. He has held a similar position in Boli- 
via. A lawyer by training, he is particularly 
interested in the arts and has been one of the 
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directors of the Museum of Modern Art in 
Saéo Paulo. Dr. Xisto is anxious to promote 
exchanges between universities. His first as- 
signment took him in April to the Pennsyl- 
vania State College. 

G. M. M. 


Brotéria.—Fifty years ago, in 1902, three 
professors at the Jesuit Colégio de Sao Fiel, 
Lisbon, founded this reputable review of 
sciences and letters, named after the Portu- 
guese botanist Félix Avelar Brotero. The com- 
memorative issue of 136 pages contained 
articles by Anténio Leite (its director), 
Agostinho Veloso, Luis J. Archer, and many 
others. 

G. M. M. 


Golden Age theater —The Portuguese Jorge 
Ferreira de Vasconcellos’ book drama Comédia 
Eufrosina was critically edited by Eugenio 
Asensio, according to the practically unknown 
edition of 1555, with the variants of the three 
other sixteenth-century editions (Madrid: 
Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Cientf- 
ficas, 1951. Vol. I, xciii, 402 pp.) Like its 
model, La Celestina, it contrasts pure love 
with lascivious love but provides a happy 
ending in a double wedding. Vasconcellos 
also added much local color and a wealth of 
stories, songs, sayings, and proverbs. 

G. M. M. 


Las mil mejores poesias de la lengua caste- 
Ulana.—A handy anthology of Spanish and 
Spanish American verse now in its sixteenth 
edition, beginning with a fragment of the 
Poema de mio Cid and concluding with poems 
published in 1951. The prefatory article, 
“Breves indicaciones sobre el arte poética y 
la versificacién,” (pp. 9-27) is especially 
notable for its scope and succinctness and will 
give some idea of the value of the volume, 
which contains 738 pages and is published by 
Ediciones Ibéricas, Madrid. Price: 20 pesetas, 
paper, 25 pesetas, limp leather. 

R. G. M. 


Mariano Azuela (1873-1951).—The dean 
of Mexican novelists died on March Ist. 
Author of twenty-two novels, of which the 
most famous was Los de abajo (1915), Doctor 
Azuela won in 1950 Mexico’s greatest literary 
honor, the Premio Nacional de Literatura. 

D. D. W. 
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The “Novelas ejemplares” in Slovene.— 
Proof of the continuing popularity of Cer- 
vantes outside of Spain was the publication 
of Zgledne novelle, a brilliant translation of 
these stories by Dr. Anton Debeljak, ‘noted 
Yugoslav Hispanist, who has made the finest 
Cervantine prose available in Slovenia. 
Ljubljana, Yugoslavia: Slovenski Knjizni 
Zavod, 1951. 473 pp. 225 dinars. 

Wituiam J. GRANDOSCHEK 
University of Texas 


El verdugo afable—This new novel by 
Ram6n Sender, Spain’s greatest living novelist 
who is now a member of the faculty of the 
University of New Mexico, analyzes the 
eternal metaphysical problem of Spain and the 
Spaniards with brilliance, grace, and charm. 
One section of the book is a kind of sequel to 
Crénica del alba. Published by the Editorial 
Nascimento in Chile and available through 
Stechert & Hafner, New York. 

D. D. W. 


Menéndez y Pelayo and his Critics.—The 
ideas of Menéndez y Pelayo and their sig- 
nificance in the development of contemporary 
Spanish thought are the subject of a recent 
article, “‘La significacién cultural de Menéndez 
y Pelayo y la historia de su fama,” published 
by Rafael Calvo Serer in Arbor, (1951), xx, 
305-326. Sr. Calvo Serer pays special atten- 
tion to the disputes between Menéndez y 
Pelayo and his adversaries, many of whom 
either by direct attack or by silence attempted 
to belittle his work. The article is of interest 
to all students of Spanish cultural history. 

A. M. E., Jr. 


The Generation of 1898.—An entire number 
of Arbor (Tomo XI, no. 36, Diciembre 1948) 
has been devoted to the Generation of 1898 
and related topics. Important articles are: 
“Remember the Maine,” by Indalecio Niifiez; 
“Reaccién popular ante el desastre,” by M. 
Fernandez Almagro; “El parlamento ante el 
desastre,”’ by J. Garcfa Escudero; “La Genera- 
cién del 98,” by P. Lain Entralgo. Several 
shorter articles deal with poets and painters 
of the same period. The article by Lain 
Entralgo, who has become one of the most 
representative critics of present day Spain, 
is of especial interest. 

A. M. E., Jr. 
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Mexican Composer Wins National Award.— 
Candelario Hufzar (b. 1888) recently received 
the 1951 Premio Nacional de Artes y Ciencias 
from President Alemaén. One of Mexico’s most 
significant but unassuming composers, zacate- 
cano Huizar his career as a player of 
the difficult English horn and first received 
notice as a composer in 1928, winning third 
prize in the Primer Congreso Nacional de 
Misica. Since that time Carlos Chavez has 
directed the National Symphony Orchestra in 
four of Hufzar’s symphonies and several 
other of his compositions. 

R. G. M. 


Studies of Unamuno and Lorca.—The Yale 
University Press and Bowes and Bowes, 
publishers, of Cambridge, England, will be 
co-sponsors of a series of Studies in Modern 
European Literature. Two of the first volumes 
to be published (Spring 1952) will be Unamuno 
by Arturo Barea and Lorca, by Roy Campbell. 
The studies will be interpretative mono- 
graphs in English, and will include short 
biographical and bibliographical notes, to- 
gether with a list of available English transla- 
tions of the author’s works. Cloth-bound, 
each volume will sell for 6 s. 

R. G. M. 


Traditional Spanish Ballads from the Canary 
Islands.—An important collection of tradi- 
tional Spanish ballads from the Canary 
Islands has been published, with comparative 
notes, by José Pérez Vidal, in the Revista de 
dialectologia y tradiciones populares, (1948), 
IV, 197-241; (1949), V, 435-470; (1950), VI, 
554-573. Sr. Pérez Vidal has published a 
special study of the ballad of Santa Irene in 
modern Hispanic tradition in the same re- 
view, (1948), IV, 518-569. 

A. M. E., Jr. 


The Plow in Spain—The distinguished 
Spanish anthropologist, Julio Caro Baroja, 
who visited the United States in 1951 under 
the auspices of the Smithsonian Institution, 
has made a noteworthy contribution to Euro- 
pean cultural anthropology in a recent study, 
“Los arados espafioles,” published in the 
Revista de dialectologia y tradiciones populares 
(1949), V, 3-96. Despite its title, Sr. Caro 
Baroja’s article is in reality a comparative 
study of the plow in Europe; it complements 
and adds much new data to the pioneer 1935 
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study of Robert and Barbara Aitken, “El 
arado castellano.’ The arado de cama curva y 
reja lanceada, still commonly found in Castile 
where it is known as arado romano, represents, 
in all probability, the type described by Vergil 
in the Georgics. 

A. M. E., Jr. 


Tribute to Yakov Malkiel—Under A Ten- 
tative Bibliography of Hispanic Linguis- 
tics, Hensley C. Woodbridge and Paul R. 
Olson, Department of Spanish and Italian, 
University of Illinois, have just published in 
mimeographed form an impressive record of 
the “bibliographical apparatus” of the Uni- 
versity of California Hispanist and linguistic 
scholar, Yakov Malkiel. While the bibliog- 
raphy has omitted completely the Hispanic 
American field and is rather sparsely repre- 
sentative of investigations in the realm of 
phonetics, it is, by virtue of Malkiel’s exten- 
sive and intensive reading and writing, a very 
useful book, especially in the matter of word 
studies. The authors have certainly been wise 
in including the review references to the long 
lists of items consulted by the scholar. 

D. L. C. 


New Edition of Sagarana.—Considerable 
enthusiasm has been aroused among Brazilian 
critics by the new (third) edition of J. Guima- 
raes Rosa’s magnificant collection of tales, 
Sagarana, which had been out of print for a 
good many years. The first edition came out 
in 1937. (Livraria Jose Olympio). 

E. W. T. 


New Novel by Verissimo—The gaucho 
writer, Erico Verissimo, is writing a trilogy 
dealing with the history of his native state. 
The first volume, O tempo e o vento, has already 
appeared in English. The second volume has 
now come out in Portuguese, with the title 
of O retrato. (Livraria do Globo). 

E. W. T. 


Collected Tales of Gastao Cruls—A new 
volume, Contos reunidos, reprints a wide selec- 
tion of tales of the popular writer Gastao 
Cruls. Some of them had appeared previously 
in the volumes Ao embalo darede and Historia 
puza historia, but four are hitherto unpub- 
lished. (Livraria Jose Olympio). 

E. W. T. 
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Enrique Gonzdlez Martinez, 1871-1952.— 
Mexico’s most venerable and most highly 
esteemed poet died on February 19. He led 
the reaction against the modernismo of Rubén 
Dario and epitomized this reaction in one of 
the most famous sonnets in the Hispanic 
literatures: “‘Tuércele el cuello al cisne de 
engafioso plumaje,...” 

D. D. W. 


Latin American Bookshelf—An excellent 
article by Hubert Herring in Américas (Pan 
American Union, April, 1952) discusses 60-70 
of the outstanding books in English, written 
for the general reader, and covering history, 
geography, biography, international relations, 
and culture. 

D. D. W, 


Las Casas, historiador—The Univ. of 
Florida is publishing an English edition of 
Professor Lewis Hanke’s study, which serves 
as introduction to the three-volume edition 
of Las Casas’ Historia de las Indias, recently 
briefly noted in this Department (XXXV, 
104). 


American Library Resources: A Bibliographi- 
cal Guide.—Robert B. Downs’ guide (Chicago: 
American Library Association, 1951) con- 
tains a section, “Spanish, Portuguese and 
Latin American Literature” (entries 3687- 
3721). Entries 4290-4297 deal with Spanish 
and Portuguese history. While there are 
several obvious ommissions (especially those 
describing the work of the Hispanic Founda- 
tion), the guide should help to show research 
workers how to obtain information on library 
holdings in their specialties. 


Translations from the Portuguese—In the 
Midwest Journal (1949), II, no. 1, 37-40, 
William J. Griffin translates Guilherme de 
Almeida’s ‘“Haikais,” Manuel Bandeira’s 
“Early Dawn,” and some anonymous “Qua- 
trains from the Portuguese.” In the Hudson 
Review (1952), V, no. 1, 66-71, W. S. Merwin 
translates poems by Pero Meogo, Francisco 
de Sa Miranda, Joan de Guilhade, and Nuno 
Fernandes Torneol. The Portuguese texts 
face the translations. 

H. C. WoopsripGE 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


The History of Modern Spanish American 
Thought.—Leopoldo Zea’s excellent study of 
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the 19th century thought in Spanish America 
Dos Etapas del pensamiento en Hispano-américa 
(México, El Colegio de México, 1949, 396 
pages) deserves even wider recognition than 
it has received in this country. A synthetic 
interpretation of the subject, distinguished by 
breadth of scholarship and an attractive style, 
the work fills an obvious and long-felt need. 
For reviews see Américas, febrero 1950, 32-33; 
Revista hispdénica moderna, XVI (1950), 131- 
133; Books Abroad, Summer 1951, 273. 

R. G. M. 


Introduccién a la historia de la poesia mexi- 
cana.—Cuadernos Americanos, in its issue for 
May-June 1951, prints Octavio Paz’ excellent 
prologue to the Antologia de poesia mexicana 
being prepared for publication by UNESCO. 

R. G. M. 


Twentieth-Century Chilean Philosophy.— 
This is the theme of Enrique Molina’s very 
interesting synthesis of contemporary philo- 
sophical thought in his country. Under the 
title “‘La filosoffa en Chile en la primera mitad 
del siglo XX,” it constitutes the leading article 
in two issues of Atenea, XXVIII (1951), num- 
bers 315-316; 317-318, pp. 213-272; 8-70. 

R. G. M. 


Instituto da Alta Cultura—In April, the 
Instituto, in Lisbon, was reorganized in two 
sections, a Council of Scientific Research, 
headed by Dr. Am&ndio Tavares, and a 
Council of Cultural Expansion, under the 
well known Coimbra jurist Dr. Cabral Mon- 
cada, which is in charge of the international 
diffusion of the Portuguese language and 
literature. 

G. M. M. 


North America in Portuguese literature —F. 
Alves de Azevedo’s essay A América do Norte 
na Literatura Portuguesa is now available from 
the author, whose address is Rua Francisco 
Metrass, No. 8, 1° D°, Lisboa, Portugal. It 
is a reprint of 54 pp. from the Boletim da 
Sociedade de Geografia de Lisboa, nos. 9 & 10 
(Sept. & Oct., 1951). Some twenty-three works 
are passed in chronological review, according 
to fields (travel descriptions, history, and 
politics in the main, to the exclusion of belles 
lettres), and their contents are described. The 
list is incomplete. For ideas on Luso-American 
relations the reader has to go to certain essays 


by Fidelino de Figueiredo or to Leo Pap’s 
thesis. 
G. M. M. 


Portuguese opera——During the Spring 
season of the 8. Carlos Opera in Lisbon, a 
new lyric opera, based on Gil Vicente’s Farca 
de Inés Pereira, has been performed. 

G. M. M. 


Revista da Faculdade de Letras de Lisboa.— 
The first issue of tome XVII (1951), which 
has just reached this country, reflects the 
diverse activities of the School, from geo- 
graphy to psychology. Literature proper is 
represented by L. Federzoni’s “Trilussa, il 
Poeta di Roma,” J. Monteiro-Grillo’s “Intro- 
dugio & Moderna Poesia Inglesa,’”’ Ann 
Livermore’s “Gil Vicente e Shakespeare,” and 
Manuela de Sousa Marques’ “Heinrich von 
Kleist, Poeta Tragico.” Through exchange, 
the review may be obtained without cost by 
writing to Prof. Hernini Cidade, Faculdade 
de Letras, Universidade de Lisboa, Portugal. 

G. M. M. 


Ricardo Malheiros Prize for 1951.—The 
literary prize of the Portuguese Academy of 
Sciences went to the novelist Sousa Costa 
for his Entre duas labaredas. The novel 
cleverly combines regionalism (the scene is 
in Algarve) with an adventure story around 
a woman spy. 

G. M. M. 


Sephardic Jews.—Albert M. Hyamson has 
published The Sephardim of England about 
the Jews who went to England after being 
driven out of Spain and Portugal, turned 
English eyes toward the riches of the East and 
West Indies, and became famous through its 
dissidents (Ricardo, Disraeli) rather than its 
members. (London: Methuen, 1952. 35 s.) 
For details see H. R. Trevor-Roper’s review 
in The New Statesman and Nation (London) 
of Feb. 9. 

G. M. M. 


South Africa and Portugal.—Father Sydney 
R. Welch, of the Cape Province, is the author 
of South Africa under King Manuel 1495-1521, 
a Portuguese translation of which was pub- 
lished in 1952 at Lourengo Marques (Mogam- 
bique). The Portuguese share in the opening 
of the African Deep South in the last century 
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was epically described by Castro Soromenho, 
a Portuguese author born in Mogambique, 
in tales, novels, and the abundantly illustrated 
work A Maravilhosa Viagem dos Exploradores 
Portugueses (Lisbon: 1948. 392 pp. and 84 
plates. Available from Sociedade de Inter- 
cambio Cultural Luso-Brasileiro, Lda., Av. 
Duque d’Avila, 20-1°, Lisboa, Portugal.) A 
brief Portuguese account of the Afrikaaner 
pioneers was written by F. Alves de Azevedo 
(A Epopeia dos Pioneiros V oortrekkers. Lisbon: 
1950. 15 pp.) 

G. M. M. 


The “Lusiads” in English prose—The 
English scholar William C. Atkinson has pub- 
lished what is believed to be the first English 
prose translation of Camées’ epic. (The 
Lusiads. “The Penguin Classics,” 26. Har- 
mondsworth, Middlesex: The Penguin Books, 
1952. 249 pp. 2s 6d in England, 65¢ in the 
U. 8.) A thirty-page introduction deals with 
the theme, the poet, the poem, and the trans- 
lation. Camées’ resounding song is turned into 
rippling prose, reminiscent in its best passages 
of old chronicles drawn from older epics. 
Since Camées often “‘versified the essentially 
prosaic,” the new translation, unburdened 
by involved mythology or pedantic footnotes, 
has much in its favor. Unquestionably the 
book is a bargain. 

G. M. M. 


The “Lusiads” in French and Rumanian.— 
Robert Bismuth has been preparing a new 
French translation, passages from which were 
published in the Bulletin des Etudes Portu- 
gaises et de l'Institut Francais au Portugal. 
Victor Buescu, Lecturer of Rumanian Lan- 
guage and Literature at the University of 
Lisbon, has finished a Rumanian translation 
of the epic. 

G. M. M. 


“Vértice” Anniversary.—A special issue of 
194 pp. (nos. 99-101, Nov. 1951-Jan. 1952) 
commemorated the tenth anniversary of this 
Coimbra review, directed by Ratil Gomes. 
It contained original poems, tales, articles on 
literature, economics, history, and education. 
In Portugal the triple issue cost 22 Escudos 50. 

G. M. M. 
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Cantinflas—Admirers of Mexico’s famous 
comic actor will be interested in Raoul Four- 
nier’s study of his style and language. See 
“Cantinflas y la risa,” Filosofia y letras, 
October-December 1950, pp. 313-325. 

R. G. M. 


XXVth Anniversary of the Review “Martin 
Fierro.”—This review, published between 
1924 and 1927 in Buenos Aires, has been of 
great importance in determining the trend of 
contemporary Argentine literature. Vera F. 
Beck ably demonstrates the journal’s signifi- 
cance in “‘La revista Martin Fierro: rememora- 
cién en su xxv aniversario,” in the latest issue 
of the Revista hispdnica moderna, XVI (1950), 
133-141. 

R. G. M. 


Sur: Back Numbers at Bargain Prices.—In 
order to clear its shelves for better distribution 
of books published under its own imprint, Sur 
is offering most of its 200-odd numbers at 
greatly reduced prices. For instance, the mag- 
nificent XX anniversary issue published last 
year, together with numbers 178-189 inclusive, 
are only 19 pesos (about $1.40 U.S.) and most 
of the remaining issues are going at 1.80 pesos 
apiece. For complete details, see number 207- 
208, January 1952. 

R. G. M. 


El mexicano en busca del mericano.—Prac- 
tically the entire section “Aventura del pensa- 
miento” of Cuadernos Americanos for May- 
June 1951 (pp. 87-128) is devoted to a study, 
with the above title, of various philosophical 
and ideological aspects of the Mexican char- 
acter and its development. Leopoldo Zea con- 
tributes “Dialéctica de la conciencia en 
México”; Samuel Ramos, “En torno a las 
ideas sobre el mexicano”; and Emilio Uranza, 
“Notas para el estudio del mexicano.” Similar 
in general theme are two articles in the latest 
issue of Filosofia y letras (October-December 
1950): José Revueltas, “‘Posibilidades y limita- 
ciones del mexicano” and Juan Hernandez 
Luna, “Primeros estudios sobre el mexicano 
en nuestro siglo.” 

R. G. M. 
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Notice to all Chapter Secretaries: Since 
CHAPTER NEWS must be in the hands of 
the Editor at least two months before publi- 
cation date, your report for the November 
issue must reach the Chapter Adviser by 
August 15. Reports that arrive after the dead- 
line will appear in the following issue. No re- 
ports are ever discarded. A card will be sent 
immediately by the Adviser to acknowledge 
receipt of every report. All Chapters should 
be certain that their members are paid-up 
members of AATSP. 

All Chapter Reporters are strongly urged to 
notify the Chapter Adviser immediately when 
meetings have been held and especially when new 
officers have been elected. It is a very difficult 
task to compile correctly the “Roster of Chapter 
Presidents and Treasurers’ (which appears 
on p. iv of each issue of Hispania). 

The roster now lists 44 Chapters, and all 
of them are active chapters. |Que siempre 
permanezcan lo mismo! 


THE WESTERN NEW YORK CHAPTER 
IS ORGANIZED 


The first official meeting of the WESTERN 
NEW YORK Chapter was held on March 15 
at the University of Buffalo. At this meeting 
the constitution was adopted by the member- 
ship, which totals more than 26 members. 
The first officers of the new chapter were then 
elected: President, Sayre P. Maddock, Uni- 
versity of Buffalo; Vice-President, Miss Ernes- 
tina Planas, Buffalo, N. Y.; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Thomas B. Nixon, North Park Junior 
High School, Lockport; Corresponding Secre- 
tary, Albert R. Sutter, Nichols School, Buffalo. 

After the business meeting the Vice-Presi- 
dent-elect presented a paper, “Impresiones 
de la obra de Gabriel Miré6,” and Mrs. Robert 
Shaffer of the University of Buffalo gave a 
recitation of poems by Manuel Gutiérrez N4- 
jera. The meeting closed with refreshments 
and a social hour. Any AATSP member in 
this region who wishes information about the 





* Chapter News should be sent to Professor 
Brady atStrong Hall, 117, University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kansas. She should be notified AT 
ONCE of any changes in names or addressses 
of chapter officers. 





Conducted by 


AaGnEs M. Brapy, Associate Editor and Chapter Adviser* 














Western New York Chapter should write to 
the Corresponding Secretary. 

The BRAZOS Chapter met in Houston 
at the Mexico City Restaurant, February 23, 
presided over by the President, Mrs. Mary 
G. Abraham of Galveston. Luis Restrepo, 
Consul of Colombia, discussed the resources, 
material and intellectual, of his country and 
read from several of the poets. This Chapter 
is considering making a new Constitution, 
setting up an Honor Society for students of 
Spanish and inviting Spanish students of Rice 
Institute and of the University of Houston to 
their meetings. New officers are: President, 
J. Clark Jenkins, Seabrook; Vice-President, 
Mrs. Lila Robinson, Katy; Secretary, Mrs. 
Agnes Brown, 710 Pacific St., Houston; T'reas- 
urer, Travil B. Poole, 4110 Drew, Houston; 
Corresponding Secretary, Anna M. Lister, 3827 
Ave. P., Galveston. 

On May 3, the Chapter met in Galveston. 
At the luncheon program, a film in color was 
shown, El Campamento Junto, and Mrs. Gar- 
land Reeves spoke on “A Non-Professional 
View of Spanish.” 

The DENVER Chapter recently held a 
joint dinner meeting with the Pan-American 
Club of Denver. Elections took place at that 
time, and the following new officers were pre- 
sented to the group: President, George E. 
Bechtolt, 2981 So. Cherry St.; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Miss Kathryn A. Lace, 684 So. Williams 
St.; Secretary, Miss Mary Jane Guiteras, 3341 
Harrison St.; Treasurer, Dexter P. Brown, 
2350 Gilpin St. 

Excellent entertainment was furnished by 
Mr. Hansen of Gates Rubber Company who 
spoke about his recent trip to South America 
and showed some splendid slides of the various 
countries. 

Sister Mary Augusta of Xavier University 
has sent a very fine report: “Since our last 
report the GALVEZ Chapter has had two 
meetings. On March 6, 1952, the regular 
spring meeting was held at Newcomb College 
of Tulane University with Mr. William 8S. 
Smither presiding. Miss Serano reported the 
proposals of her committee regarding the ad- 
mission of new members. Miss Miceli pro- 
posed approaching the School Board to recom- 
mend the introduction of Spanish or other 
foreign languages in the upper grammar 
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grades. A committee was appointed to investi- 
gate the status of foreign-language study in 
the New Orleans schools. Dr. A. Romeo of 
Loyola University invited the members of 
AATSP to a lecture by Rev. Father Mc- 
Inerney, O.P. of Xavier University, “Spanish 
America and the Thomistic Idea of Man.” As 
a special feature of the meeting, Dr. Romeo 
gave the members an insight into the culture 
of Brazil by his paper: “‘Nineteenth-Century 
Cariocans as Seen through the Eyes of Ma- 
chado de Asis.” R 

The reports of the committee on foreign 
languages in the schools were so interesting 
that it was decided to call a special meeting 
on April 3. This meeting was also held at 
Newcomb College, and Mr. Smither presided. 
A formal statement of the facts, suggestions, 
and recommendations was read and discussed. 
Dr. Englekirk recommended that copies be 
sent to various influential individuals and 
organizations to obtain their cooperation in 
securing a favorable decision from the School 
Board. Members of the Galvez Chapter at- 
tended the meeting of the School Board to 
present the foreign-language program as 
worked out by the committee. 

Congratulations are due to the President 
of Galvez Chapter, Mr. William J. Smither, 
who will receive his doctoral degree this month 
from Tulane University. His dissertation on 
the Ecuadorian novel is a real contribution to 
Spanish literature and to the better under- 
standing of our Latin American neighbors.” 

A copy of the committee’s report is given 
here because it will doubtless be of interest to 
all members of AATSP: “The teaching of 
foreign languages has been extended down 
through the eighth grade. Truly, this is a big 
step forward toward a progressive foreign- 
language program. 

When the home of the United Nations was 
established in New York, it became more evi- 
dent than ever before that our country is the 
heart of the economic and political life of the 
world. American citizens increasingly are find- 
ing themselves face to face with speakers of 
many foreign tongues. It is no wonder that 
the Eighty-First Congress passed a resolution 
January 24, 1949, declaring: ‘It shall be the 
policy of the Government of the United States 
and its official agencies to encourage the study 
of foreign languages by all American citizens.’ 

Public school systems throughout the coun- 
try have endeavored in recent years to keep 
pace with the leadership attained by the 
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United States in foreign relations. National 
apathy towards foreign languages has been 
discarded with isolationism. 

These modern trends and a spirit of cooper- 
ation prompt the Galvez Chapter to make 
certain recommendations for the teaching of 
foreign languages in the junior high schools 
of New Orleans. 

First, we should like to see the study of 
foreign languages introduced in the seventh 
grade. If the purpose of the junior high school 
is to offer richer opportunities for personal 
development, why wait until the eighth grade 
to open new horizons? Moreover it is generally 
acknowledged that the younger the child, 
the easier it is to acquire another language. 
In more than a fourth of the states, a foreign 
tongue is taught as early as the seventh grade. 
Many start sooner. 

Among the cities and towns that have 
adopted this policy are: Lawrence, Kansas: 
Spanish, fifth grade. Seattle: Spanish, seventh 
grade on, and in approximately fifty elemen- 
tary schools some training is given. Los Ange- 
les: Spanish required from kindergarten 
through sixth. Phoenix: Spanish, second 
through sixth. Cleveland: French, first through 
ninth. St. Louis: Spanish, sixth grade on. 
Texas, Florida, and New Mexico have state 
programs with foreign language instruction 
beginning as early as the third grade. 

How have the young children responded? 
With the greatest enthusiasm, like ducks to 
water. 

Our second suggestion is concerned with 
the length of the period allowed foreign lan- 
guages in the eighth grade. According to the 
course of study, there are to be two periods 
weekly of sixty minutes each. Shorter periods, 
but more frequent in number, is the ideal. 
Frequency of contact is highly important, and 
is to be found in systems that have introduced 
foreign languages below the ninth grade. 

Essential, too, are a textbook and manual, 
as well as a statement of minimum achieve- 
ments. None is mentioned in the course of 
study for Spanish in the eighth grade. We 
believe that definite fundamentals to be at- 
tained in the study of Spanish as well as 
French should be clearly defined for this 
grade. 

Most important of all, in the opinion of the 
GAlvez Chapter, is the appointment of foreign- 
language instructors who have adequate prep- 
aration in the language to be taught. 

The criticism from which foreign languages 
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have suffered in the past is due, in large meas- 
ure, to the lack of sufficient background on the 
part of many teachers. Present-day foreign- 
language teaching stresses the spoken tongue. 
Below the ninth grade, the work consists 
chiefly of conversational units. This harmo- 
nizes with the functional basis of the junior 
high school. How can a teacher help pupils 
to gain proficiency in a language when he 
himself does not have it? Therefore, the Gal- 
vez Chapter respectfully urges, as required 
qualifications for the teaching of Spanish, a 
minimum of twenty-four semester hours of 
college credit or its equivalent, and a speak- 
ing knowledge of the tongue, preferably bol- 
stered by a minimum of six weeks residence in 
a foreign country where the language is spoken. 

All members of our Chapter are intensely 
interested in the educational program of the 
School Board. Therefore, we present the afore- 
mentioned recommendations: 1. Inclusion of 
foreign languages through the three years of 
the junior high school. 2. Shorter and more 
frequent periods of instruction. 3. A textbook 
as well as a statement of minimum achieve- 
ments for each grade. 4. Appointment of 
competent teachers. 

We offer these suggestions with the hope 
they will serve as a contribution in the de- 
velopment of an increasingly better school 
system for the children of New Orleans.” 

At a meeting of the HUDSON VALLEY 
Chapter, on May 3, the following AATSP 
officers were elected: President, Dr. Pedro 
Godinez, Russell Sage College, Troy; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Xavier Fernandez, Russell 
Sage College, Troy. 

The KANSAS Chapter held its annual 
meeting on April 26 in conjunction with the 
annual Cervantes Day celebration at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas. The Chapter was especially 
honored to have as a guest Dr. L. H. Turk, 
the national secretary-treasurer of AATSP. 
Dr. Turk presented an illustrated lecture on 
Peru at the Chapter meeting and also told 
some of his experiences as Chapter secretary. 
William Belt of the University of Kansas 
gave a summary of his doctoral dissertation, 
“Social Problems of 19th Century Spain in 
the Novels of Benito Pérez Galdés.” Officers 
for next year are: President, Miss Violetta 
Garrett, Kansas City, Kansas, Junior College; 
Vice-President, Miss Gladys Beauchat, El Do- 
rado Junior College; Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. 
Harley Oberhelman, University of Kansas 
(re-elected). 
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On May 14, a special session was called for 
nearby AATSP members and other interested 
persons to listen to a tape recording of the in- 
spiring address of Dr. Earl James McGrath, 
U. 8. Commissioner of Education, “Language 
Study and World Affairs.” The address was 
delivered in St. Louis on May 3. [Reprinted 
in Notes and News.] 

LLANO ESTACADO Chapter’s fourth an- 
nual fiesta for Spanish students of the Texas 
Great Plains Region was held in Amarillo 
April 26. Approximately 1,000 students and 
their sponsors came from as far as 250 miles. 
A primary factor in the success of the fiesta 
was a teacher-pupil planning and student 
operation of all activities by members of the 
host Spanish clubs, Los Viajeros of Amarillo 
High School and Los Viajeritos of Elizabeth 
Nixson Junior High. 

An innovation was an oral reading clinic 
designed to stimulate students with a natural 
ease for pronunciation to practice reading 
aloud as a means of acquiring a more nearly 
native accent. Details of the clinic were an- 
nounced in the first semester, and reading 
daily lessons aloud was automatically moti- 
vated with participation in the clinic as a goal. 
At the fiesta participants were given mimeo- 
graphed paragraphs varying in difficulty ac- 
cording to the length of time they had stud- 
ied the language. All pupils had time to study 
the selections, reading them to themselves. 
Then each was directed to a room where he 
was alone with a clinician to whom he read 
the paragraph and who underlined on a dupli- 
cate sheet any words mispronounced, checked 
his performance as excellent, good or fair on 
breath grouping, stress, and accuracy of pro- 
nunciation, and listed the things in which he 
had had difficulty. In dismissing the student, 
the consultant pointed out orally ways in 
which he might improve his Spanish pro- 
nunciation. A hitherto unawakened conscious- 
ness of stress was noticed in the participants 
back in class after the fiesta. 

A music competition was also planned to 
spread a little knowledge of that phase of 
the culture of Spanish-speaking peoples. Di- 
visions were both vocal and instrumental 
with medals awarded to the best boy, best 
girl, best boys’ group, and best girls’ group 
in each division. Entrants numbered 107, and 
a small audience developed as students 
dropped into the back of the auditorium to 
hear their friends and see what other schools 
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had to offer, all at no cost or effort to the 
Spanish teacher. 

Spanish students taking speech presided at 
the two general programs. Featured in the 
morning were choral and group singing, 
awarding of medals in the essay contests, 
which had been previously held in each school; 
and a color movie in Spanish with exciting 
bullfight sequences, ““Mexico, Ciudad Encan- 
tadora,”’ the script of which each student had 
studied in class the week preceding to insure 
his ability to understand. 

A lunch of Mexican food in the high-school 
cafeteria was highlighted by a continuous 
floor show of individual and group dances 
from any schools wishing to contribute. 

The colorful and inspiring afternoon pro- 
gram began with the parade of the Pan- 
American nations in which the flag of each 
country was presented as its national anthem 
was played by a string ensemble from the 
high-school orchestra. The pledge of allegiance 
in Spanish was repeated in unison to the U. S. 
flag, and all flags were placed upstage to form 
a background for the coronation ceremony. A 
queen in authentic costume from each school 
with her attendant was presented, and the 
queen of the fiesta was crowned by the Mexi- 
ean consul. A Spanish classical dance with 
castanets, a marimba solo, and a bullfighter’s 
dance in torero costume highlighted the enter- 
tainment for the Royal Court. 

A typical Mexican market place in the gym, 
where each school had a booth which sold its 
wares to the fiesta-happy students, replenished 
the treasury of each Spanish Club and pro- 
vided a budget for the fiesta. 

“Fiesta ’52,” with aspects to appeal to the 
most scholarly, and lighter phases to interest 
the less outstanding, was an operation in which 
influence was widespread because it utilized 
the opportunities of the speech and music 
departments. In addition to the language 
benefits enjoyed, the host students received 
experience in organizing and executing a large 
project. Chapter steering committee members 
were Miss Viola Ballard, Miss Gladys Wallis, 
and Miss Avis Weir. 

The NEW ENGLAND Chapter held its 
Spring meeting on Saturday, March 15, at the 
Pan-American Society Headquarters in Bos- 
ton. Sra. Manuela de Mora Brandt of Pine 
Manor Junior College presided. 

Mr. Donald D. Walsh, editor of Hispania, 
gave an entertaining report on the AATSP 
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National Convention in Chicago. This was 
followed by a panel discussion on topics sent 
in by members in response to a questionnaire 
circulated by the Chapter Secretary. 

The following were panel speakers: Emilio 
Aguila, Moderatpr, Regis College; William 
Berrien, Harvard University; Frances Burl- 
ingame, Wheaton College; Frank Chambers, 
Associate Editor, D.C. Heath Co.; Ruth Whit- 
tredge, Tufts College; Helen Agbay, Everett 
High School; Ellen Lea Cowing, Wakefield 
High School; Mary Stavrinos, Roslindale High 
School; Carlo Vacca, Watertown High School; 
Donald D. Walsh, The Choate School. 

The second annual SPOKEN SPANISH 
CONTEST sponsored by the N.E. Chapter 
of the AATSP and the Pan-American Society 
of New England took place at Boston Uni- 
versity on Saturday, May 3. Planned by the 
cooperating organizations to stimulate inter- 
est in spoken Spanish among New England 
students, representatives from a number of 
leading secondary schools and colleges com- 
peted for prizes. Preliminary tryouts took 
place during February and March. The rules 
and regulations concerning the contest were 
the same as those of last year. (See Hispania, 
August 1951 issue.) 

Professor Solomon Lipp of Boston Uni- 
versity, the able Chairman of the contest, 
conducted the proceedings, aided by Mrs. 
Robert Hall, Executive Secretary of the Pan- 
American Society. He introduced Professor 
Edith Helman of Simmons College, who wel- 
comed the audience and explained the purpose 
of the contest. 

At the afternoon session, an audience com- 
posed of students, teachers, and members 
of the Pan-American Society witnessed the 
event. This year high schools were asked to 
send four outstanding Spanish-speaking stu- 
dents to act as student judges. They were 
given rating sheets, and it was interesting to 
note that their decisions were the same as those 
of the official judges: Professors Samuel Wax- 
man, Ada M. Coe, Justina Ruiz de Conde, 
Mary Sweeney, Edith Helman, Sr. José 
Godoy, and Sr. Manuel Pinto. 

There were two contests, one for high-school 
and one for college students. Finalists were 
handed selections dealing with Pan-Ameri- 
canism ten minutes before they were to ap- 
pear before the judges, who asked them a 
set of prepared questions based on the passage, 
as well as extemporaneous queries on the sub- 
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ject. Contestants could listen to the ques- 
tioning only after they had had their turn 
before the judges. 

The unanimous choice for first prize in the 
college contest went to Irwin Scherzer, a 
sophomore at Harvard, who displayed re- 
markable fluency, poise, and skill in answering 
many difficult questions on Pan-Americanism. 
Audrey Williams of Simmons and Mary Byrd 
McNeal of Wheaton tied for second place. 

In the high-school contest, the winners 
were as follows: First, Charles Morrissey, 
Browne and Nichols School; second, Carol 
Morgenstern, Lynn English High School, and 
third, Sheila Ann Sullivan of Dorchester High 
School for Girls. 

Winners received cash awards presented 
through the cooperation of local banks and 
industrial firms as well as the AATSP Medals 
for Excellence in Spanish. The President of 
the N.E. Chapter, Sra. Manuela de Mora 
Brandt of Pine Manor Jr. College, and the 
secretary, Miss Mildred C. Thelen of Lynn 
English High School, assisted in the presenta- 
tion of the prizes and medals. After the con- 
test, a reception was held in the Claflin Room 
of Boston University. 

Members of the Planning Committee were 
Miss Helen G. Agbay, Everett High School; 
Mrs. Manuela de Mora Brandt; Miss Ellen 
Lea Cowing, Wakefield High School; Mrs. 
Justina Ruiz de Conde, Wellesley College; 
Mrs. Robert G. Hall, Executive Secretary, 
Pan-American Society; Mrs. Edith F. Hel- 
man, Simmons College; Dr. Solomon Lipp, 
Boston University, Chairman; Miss Mabel F. 
Pratt, North Quincy High School; Miss 
Mildred C. Thelen; Mrs. George C. Shattuck, 
Executive Vice-President, Pan-American So- 
ciety; Miss Mary Sparks, Department of Ed- 
ucation, Archdiocese of Boston, and Miss 
Mary Sweeney, Wheaton College. 

Members of the Advisory Committee were 
Miss Rosamond Coolidge, President, Inde- 
pendent School Association of Boston; Mr. 
A. Russel Mack, Massachusetts Supervisor of 
Secondary Education; and the Right Rever- 
end Monsignor T. H. Sherlock, Superintendent 
of Schools, Archdiocese of Boston. 

The N.E. Chapter and the Pan American 
Society of New England feel that the contest 
has been a very successful means of creating 
interest and promoting the importance of the 
Spanish language, and we plan to continue it 
annually. We hope that other regional groups 


will sponsor similar contests and that eventu- 
ally there will be a National Spoken Spanish 
Contest to inspire our students with a desire 
to speak the language fluently. 

The NEW JERSEY Chapter had two very 
successful meetings during February and 
March, in which it was decided to organize a 
concert, present medals of merit in language 
departments at Princeton University, Seton 
Hall University, Fairleigh Dickinson College, 
and Barringer High School. There was also 
an essay contest to determine a winner who 
would be sent to Middlebury College for a 
summer course of study. These plans were all 
approved and had the full and enthusiastic 
support of all the members. 

The officers are: President, Eden Sarot, 
Seton Hall University; Vice-President, An- 
thony Senerchia, Director of Language In- 
struction, Newark; Secretary-Treasurer, Gloria 
Pascual, "Ridgewood High School. 

The artists who particpated in the benefit 
concert were: Margarita Tejera Varchi, so- 
prano; Margaret Quist, contralto; John Shee- 
han, tenor; Robert Patterson, basso; Jean 
Garcia and José Marsico, dancers; Mario 
Varchi, accompanist. 

The Spring meeting of the NORTHERN 
CALIFORNIA Chapter was held March 22 
at the University of California at Berkeley. 
President Cecilia Ross introduced the prin- 
cipal speaker of the day, Dr. L. W. Hackett, 
formerly Associate Director of the Interna- 
tional Health Organization (U.N.), and at 
present, Editor of the American Journal of 
Tropical Medicine. Dr. Hackett spoke of the 
public health problems in the tropical regions 
of Latin America. Mrs. Ross urged all mem- 
bers to recruit new members for the Asso- 
ciation. Committees were formed to canvass 
all the schools in the Chapter’s area for new 
membership. A slogan, cada miembro un 
miembro nuevo, was adopted to spur the na- 
tional effort to increase membership. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Welty of Chico State Col- 
lege and Mr. William Silver of Berkeley spoke 
on the current enrollment in Spanish classes 
and the necessity of all teachers to take an 
active role in encouraging the study of the 
Spanish language on all levels. 


ized in February with the following officers: 
President, Harry E. White, Phoenix Union 
High School; Vice-President, Miss Vera Boy- 
ington, North Phoenix High School; Secre- 
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tary-Treasurer, Dr. Robert H. Poole, Arizona 
State College, Tempe. 

A luncheon was held on March 8, at Arizona 
State College at Tempe. All teachers in the 
Valley, whether members or not, were in- 
vited, and a revival of enthusiasm and ac- 
tivity was evident. 

The newly elected officers of the SOUTH- 
ERN OHIO Chapter are: President, Byron 
Wilson, Norwood High School, Cincinnati; 
Vice-President, Frank Inserni, Xavier Uni- 
versity; Secretary, Willis K. Jones, Miami 
University, Oxford; Treasurer, Eugene M. 
Copelli, St. Xaxier High School (re-elected). 

Taking part in the meeting were Mr. and 
Mrs. Rafael Lapesa, from the University of 
Madrid, who explained how a student, a 
scholar, or a tourist can best profit by a visit 
to Spain. Previously Sr. Lapesa, visiting pro- 
fessor at Yale, Harvard, Princeton and the 
University of California, gave two lectures: 
Crisis de la lengua y crisis de la historia es- 
pafiola and Las generaciones poéticas del siglo 
XV espaol. He is a member of La Real Aca- 
demia Espafiola and an eminent author. 

The TENNESSEE Chapter met on April 4, 
for dinner at the Maxwell House in Nashville. 
Chapter President Anne Battle of the West 
End High School of Nashville presided. Dr. 
Gerald E. Wade of the University of Tennessee 
spoke on “After Thirty Years”; the talk was 
an effort to recapitulate briefly the ideas of 
the past three decades regarding the place 
of Spanish and other foreign languages in the 
curriculum, and the significance of the “‘so- 
cialized” type of curriculum for our subject. 
Dr. Wade suggested that since foreign lan- 
guage in its earlier stages isa drill subject, there 
can be no substitute for teaching it as such, 
although the use of cultural matter in large 
quantities is highly desirable. Dr. Carlos 
Hidalgo of Vanderbilt University spoke on 
“The Social Novel of Mexico.” 

A brief business session was held after the 
program. The incoming Secretary was in- 
structed to inform the Spanish teachers of the 
state by letter of the special opportunities 
offered this summer within the state for Span- 
ish study. The election of officers followed: 
President, Dr. Gordon Southard of South- 
western at Memphis; Vice-President, Miss 
Margaret Batey of Hillsboro High School, 
Nashville; Secretary-Treasurer, Gerald E. 
Wade, University of Tennessee (re-elected). 

The TRANS-PECOS Chapter held a dinner 
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meeting in El Paso November 10, 1951. A 
program of Mexican music was presented by 
students of Mr. César Mendoza, Jefferson 
High School, El Paso. The speaker for the 
evening was Dr. John M. Sharp of Texas 
Western College who talked on “Interesting 
Personalities of the Instituto Interamericano.” 
Dr. Edgar T. Ruff reported on the last meet- 
ing of the Rocky Mountain MLA. Chairman 
of the program committee was Mrs. Margaret 
Dickson, Bowie High School, El Paso. The 
Chapter held an afternoon meeting March 14, 
1952 as a part of the Trans-Pecos Teachers 
Association. The meeting was called to order 
by the president, Miss Esther Brown, Austin 
High School, El Paso. Members answered 
roll call by telling briefly some successful 
teaching device they had used this year. Mrs. 
Emilia Rodriguez reported on the meeting of 
the International Teachers Association, held 
in El Paso March 1. The ITA is an organiza- 
tion of teachers of Mexico and the United 
States who live near the border and wish to 
get better acquainted and exchange visits, and 
information. It is hoped the ITA will expand 
and include teachers from all parts of the 
United States and Mexico. At the recent El 
Paso meeting, Mexican teachers toured the 
campus of Texas Western College, visited 
several elementary schools and were guests 
at lunch of the El Paso Public Schools in the 
Austin High School cafeteria. 

Two events of interest were announced: 
the June Workshop for Spanish teachers at 
Texas State College for Women, and the 
Thanksgiving meeting in E] Paso of the Texas 
State Teachers Association. 

The principal speaker of the meeting was 
Mr. Carlos Rivera, who has started this year 
the teaching of Spanish in the elementary 
schools of El Paso. He gave the Chapter a 
progress report and outlined plans for ex- 
pansion of the program. 

Mrs. Helen Crye, chairman of the nominat- 
ing committee, read the slate of new officers: 
President, Carlos Rivera, El Paso; Vice-Presi- 
dent, César Mendoza, El Paso; Secretary, Miss 
Katherine Stephens, Marfa; Treasurer, Mrs. 
Okla McKee of Ysleta. 

A late Spring meeting of the WESTERN 
NEW YORK Chapter was held at Buffalo 
State Teachers College on the afternoon of 
May 3. The principal speaker was Professor 
Manuel Rodriguez-Dfaz of Alfred University, 
a Chapter member, who spoke on “La en- 
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sefianza del espafiol en los Estados Unidos.” 
The membership thoroughly enjoyed Profes- 
sor Rodriguez-Diaz’s historical and critical 
survey of this field. The members also heard 
the winners of the Gabriela Mistral Poetry 
Contest from the Buffalo State College recite 
their winning selections. The program con- 
cluded with Mexican dances and piano selec- 
tions. Professor Manuel H. Guerra of Buffalo 
State Teachers College was the host for this 
meeting. During a brief business meeting Dr. 
Sayre P. Maddock of the University of Buffalo 
and President of the local Chapter, introduced 
the newly appointed Committee Chairmen 
and announced the membership of the various 
Committees. Educational Affairs Committee: 
Manuel H. Guerra, Buffalo State Teachers 
College, Chairman; Sister Marie Christine, 
D’Youville College; M. Rodriguez-Dfaz, Al- 
fred University; Eleanor Sherman, Bennett 
High School, Buffalo. Program Committee: 
Ernestina Planas, D’Youville College, Chair- 
man; Sarah La Duca, Kenmore Senior High 
School; Sister Mary Aloysius, Sacred Heart 
Academy, Snyder; Mrs. Robert E. Shaffer, 
University of Buffalo; Father Nicholas J. 
Tinney, Bishop Timon High School, Buffalo. 
Publicity Committee: Albert R. Sutter, Nich- 
ols School, Buffalo, Chairman; Leonard P. 
Kurtz, University of Buffalo; Sister Magdalis, 
Rosary Hill College, Buffalo. Membership 
Committee: Mrs. Ferd Heuser, Amherst Cen- 
tral High School, Chairman. 


National Meetings of AATSP Inspire 
A Chapter Member* 


It is always a pleasure to be a member of 
the Kansas delegation to any of the national 
AATSP meetings. In the first place, the state 
of Kansas always sends an especially large 
group to represent it at these meetings and 
in the second place, this group is always made 
up of so many distinguished and prominent 
members of the Association. Just a few years 
ago the state of Kansas provided the presi- 
dent of the national organization of AATSP 
and in recent years Kansas has given the or- 
ganization its national Chapter Advisor and 





* A paper read April 19, 1952, at the annual 
meeting of the Kansas Modern Language Asso- 
ciation in Wichita, Kansas, by J. Chalmers 
Herman, formerly of the University of Kansas 
and now Professor of Foreign Languages at 
East Central State College, Ada, Oklahoma. 


the director of the Placement Bureau. The 
state of Kansas has also provided many papers 
that have been read and later published in 
Hispania. It has been my privilege to have 
been able to attend with these distinguished 
Kansans three of the last four meetings, those 
held in New York in 1948, New Orleans in 
1950, and Chicago in 1951, and I am happy 
now to report on a few of my experiences, 
which have made me more and more anxious 
to participate in these national gatherings. 

Of course the main attraction at any of the 
meetings is the sometimes learned, some- 
times not-so-learned papers that are read. 
Naturally, these research and pedagogical pa- 
pers are of varying standards of perfection 
but at every meeting there are several out- 
standing articles read that do inspire one and 
stimulate one to higher endeavor. However, 
as most of the papers given at the national 
meetings of AATSP are eventually published 
in Hispania, if it were just for the papers 
themselves, there would not be much stimulus 
to attend the meetings. However, sometimes 
the presentation in person of a paper is so 
impressive as to be unforgettable. 

I think none of us will ever forget the mas- 
terful treatment which Dr. W. H. Shoemaker 
gave his presidental address in the luxurious 
surroundings of the Blue Room in the Roose- 
velt Hotel in New Orleans. All of you have, 
no doubt, read that paper as it appeared in 
the February number, 1951, of Hispania under 
the intriguing title, “Yo Solo and Todos a 
Una” but unless you actually heard the orig- 
inal presentation in New Orleans you could 
not have fully appreciated it. 

Most of the official business of AATSP 
is carried on at the annual meetings by the 
Executive Council and it is there that one 
first hears of new developments and under- 
takings of the organization. It was at the an- 
nual meeting held in Berkeley, California, in 
1949, that announcement was first made of 
the new Placement Bureau. And it was at the 
1951 meeting in Chicago that members first 
heard from Editor Don Walsh of the new de- 
partment in Hispania, “Tips to Teachers.” 
This new department is intended to be a clear- 
ing house for ideas, devices, techniques that 
have been tried and are effective. All of us are 
invited and even urged to send in to Miss 
Gladys King of Elkhart, Indiana, reports on 
techniques we have used in class and have 
found stimulating and interesting to the stu- 
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dents. They will be published in this new de- 
partment in Hispania and will be gratefully 
received by teachers all over the country who 
are constantly looking for methods of im- 
proving their presentation. I think all of us 
are becoming increasingly aware of the fact 
that it is more and more necessary to do a good 
job of teaching in order to insure the future of 
language enrollments. The language require- 
ment is being dropped in some colleges and 
universities throughout the country. Just the 
other day a colleague of mine wrote to a col- 
lege in one of the western states applying for a 
position there. In reply he got a letter stating 
that the language requirement had just been 
dropped and that therefore they were not 
expanding their language department and were 
not in need of any additional teachers. I 
myself had a letter from a distinguished pro- 
fessor who wrote: “We have been fighting the 
battle of the century to keep languages in the 
A.B. program here. . . . We have won, at least 
until next year ...” So with examples like 
these weakening the language requirement, or 
threatening to do so, we can look forward to 
further inroads into language enrollments. It 
is imperative, therefore, that the instructors 
use methods and devices in their classes— 
and I do not believe that they need be mechan- 
ical—so interesting that students will want 
to study languages for their own merit and 
not just because they are required. Perhaps 
this is what Miss King and Mr. Walsh had in 
mind in organizing this new department in 
Hispania. In making his announcement at 
the Chicago meeting, Mr. Walsh was most 
emphatic in requesting that all ideas suitable 
for this new feature be sent in and that there 
be a real exchange of methods and techniques 
to stimulate a liking for languages. 

Of particular interest to me was the im- 
portance attached at the Chicago meeting 
last Christmas to films as a device in teaching 
Spanish. First of all Professor José Sanchez 
of the University of Illinois discussed and 
presented selected views from his Linguastrips 
and later that same day Professor Ernest 
Stowell of Illinois College, Jacksonville, II- 
linois discussed and illustrated his new ideas 
of teaching Spanish with a full-length film, 
La casa colorada. Professor Stowell has pre- 
pared the complete film script of La casa 
colorada as a textbook with notes, exercises, 
and a complete translation of the dialogue. 
The intent of the work, as you can see, is not 
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translation—for that is already given to the 
students. Stowell’s idea is that through the 
oral drill and close association with the text, 
the student’s ability to comprehend the lan- 
guage is increased to the point where he can 
understand the Spanish of the native speakers 
at their normal speed. Thus, when the film 
of La casa colorada is shown to the students 
either after the whole novel has been read in 
class or in small sections after studying that 
portion of the work, the students can under- 
stand the Spanish of the movie and then apply 
it in their own conversation. There was con- 
siderable interest evidenced at Kansas Uni- 
versity for these two new teaching devices, 
the Linguastrips and the use of a full-length 
film, for teaching purposes after some of us 
had reported on our findings in Chicago. In 
fact, the department requested previews of 
both the Linguastrips and La casa colorada 
with a view to using them in the department. 
I believe that everybody was convinced that 
there is considerable value in the use of the 
full-length movie. The film and the accom- 
panying text may be secured through Pro- 
fessor Stowell. Some of you may be interested 
in looking into this for yourselves. Also shown 
at Chicago in connection with the AATSP 
meeting was the Argentine film Dios se lo 
pague. This was more for the diversion of the 
members than for their edification, but a 
number of us who did see it were sufficiently 
impressed to recommend it as a possible selec- 
tion on the university foreign-language film 
series next year. 

Another of the AATSP meetings is the 
morning Breakfast with Chapter reports. This 
gathering is under the able direction of our 
distinguished colleague, Professor Agnes 
Brady, and it is becoming increasingly popular 
with all members. One thing that I want to 
make clear about this session is that it is not 
a delegates’ breakfast. It is a breakfast meet- 
ing which all AATSP members are invited 
and urged to attend. Of course each Chapter 
has one official representative at this session, 
but all others are certainly welcome. The 
Kansas delegate at the 1951 meeting was Dr. 
Eugene Savaiano of Whichita University, who 
described the many accomplishments in Kan- 
sas in the teaching of Spanish language and 
literature. 

Like Dr. Savaiano, there were other dele- 
gates who could report most interesting ac- 
tivities back home. I will take time to report 
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on just one. The Philadelphia Chapter is 
sponsoring regular meetings several times a 
month at which native speakers address any 
and all those desirous of hearing Spanish 
spoken. It is felt that there is a definite de- 
mand on the part of these learning Spanish 
to hear the spoken language and the Phila- 
delphia Chapter has undertaken to provide 
this opportunity. And the results show that 
their efforts are not in vain, for attendance at 
these language sessions is very good. In addi- 
tion, the Philadelphia Chapter has announced 
that it will have recordings made in Spanish, 
by native speakers, of any material desired. 
This is particularly helpful to teachers in 
smaller centers without access to such speak- 
ers. Many requests for this service have been 
received. 

Of course, the national meetings always 
afford the book publishers an opportunity to 
make known their most recent publications. 
And it is always interesting to see just what 
new texts are available and what texts are in 
the process of publication. Naturally, all alert 
teachers are anxious to keep pace with the 
march of progress in the selection of their 
text-books as well as in their method of pres- 
entation, and from this point of view at- 
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tendance at the meetings is particularly re- 
warding. 

Finally, too, the national gatherings of 
AATSP give one the opportunity to meet old 
friends and to renew acquaintances. For lan- 
guage teachers are not like businessmen who 
have all their capital invested in a particular 
locality. Teachers can carry their capital with 
them and they are more apt to move about 
than the groceryman or the butcher. Friend- 
ships are made in one university and are then 
left behind when one leaves for greener fields. 
But through these national meetings all these 
friendships can be kept alive. And, as a matter 
of fact, the scope of one’s acquaintances can 
be greatly enlarged through active participa- 
tion in annual meetings. Friendships can be 
built and maintained with others interested in 
similar fields, outstanding scholars can be in- 
terviewed and consulted, professional con- 
tacts can be built in any way desired. For one 
like myself who is soon leaving a large uni- 
versity for a smaller college, the national 
meetings of AATSP loom large as a means of 
continued growth and stimulation in scholarly 
and cultural fields and also as a means of keep- 
ing in touch with friends and colleagues. 


Conducted by the Eprror 








Brapy, Acnes M., and Laure. H. Turk, 
editors, Cuentos y comedias de Espafia. New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1952. 
xvi, 304 pp. Six illustrations by Shum. 
$3.00. 

This is an unusually varied collection of 
Spanish readings for second-year students. 
In tone the selections run the gamut from the 
solemn to the ludicrous; in form they range 
through types as various as the short story, 
the dramatic sketch, the radio script, the 
essay, personal memoirs, and miscellaneous 
thoughts. Sixteen contemporary Spanish au- 
thors figure in the collection. They include 
old, familiar names like Azorin, Benavente, 
and the Quinteros, as well as a fair number of 
younger authors not previously presented in 
American textbooks. Perhaps the newer au- 
thors are represented more fairly than the 


older ones. For sheer entertainment, the stu- 
dents will certainly vote for Andrés Alvarez’s 
hilarious farce Tarari, which shows what might 
happen when the inmates of an insane asylum 
change places with the keepers. 

The editorial apparatus of this text includes 
a prologue, an introduction, exercises for each 
lesson consisting of numerous questions in 
Spanish and two to five thought-provoking 
questions in English, a study of cognate words, 
abundant footnotes, and an end vocabulary. 

In the Prologue the editors state that they 
have hoped to give a limited panoramic view 
of Spain. To this end they have chosen authors 
from most of the principal regions of Spain. 
These regions are succinctly characterized in 
the Introduction, a series of well-chosen quota- 
tions taken, with one exception, from El 
muchacho espafiol by José Marfa Salaverria. 
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The editors say that they have simplified 
the vocabulary of the first three selections in 
accordance with Keniston’s Basic List of Span- 
ish Words and Idioms. They do not make it 
clear just how many of the other selections 
have been changed or to what extent, but one 
gains the impression that they are presented 
substantially as written. Second-year students 
should be able to read all of them with the 
help of the editors’ footnotes. 

For another printing the editors may wish 
to consider whether the items noted below 
need correction. Footnote 4, page 11 seems 
to mistake the subject of se acababa. On page 
18 the title Al leer serd el reir is explained as a 
switch on the old refrdén “Al refr ser4 el refr.” 
Isn’t the proverb “Al frefr sera el refr?’’ Note 
3, page 24 and note 18, page 157 give “codfish” 
as the translation of merluza (hake). Codfish 
and hake may be related scientifically but they 
certainly are not gastronomically. The end 
vocabulary does not provide an adequate 
translation of asi de pronto (page 33, line 3). 
I suggest “offhand.” Note 8, page 51 trans- 
lates pudo ofenderle as “might damage it.” 
Shouldn’t it be “might have damaged it?” 
In line 17, page 66 alternar con means “to 
have social intercourse with” (to hobnob with). 
The vocabulary gives no clue to this meaning. 
The balén mentioned on page 122, line 24 is 
not a balloon but a ball. On page 131 las 
pastores obviously must be made either mas- 
culine or feminine. The manitas a la andaluza 
of page 146 surely must be the feet of some 
edible quadruped rather than “sugar manna”’ 
(used in Spain as a mild laxative). Isn’t the 
gran mundo of note 71, page 180 “high society” 
rather than “great world?” 

Duke University Ricuarp L. PREDMORE 


Jounston, Marsorie C., Eppre Ruts Hur- 
TON, MANUEL Ponc1ano, En Marcha, New 
York: Frederick Ungar Co., 1952. 245 pages 
of text plus appendix and vocabularies. 
$2.75. 

Like the proverbial scholar who wrote a 
long book because he lacked the time to write 
a short one, many writers of school texts 
produce difficult works because they have not 
taken the necessary pains to make them easy. 
Such a charge, however, cannot be leveled at 
the competent three who collaborated in En 
Marcha, for their unflagging efforts are cun- 
ningly cloaked in a disarming impression of 
simplicity. 
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With meticulous attention to detail and 
sustained regard for planned progress, they 
have provided a parallel development of vo- 
cabulary, mechanics and reading, which are 
varied, methodical, and progressive. The vo- 
cabulary skilfully blends environmental, con- 
versational, and cultural terms; the reading 
selections maintain a balance of exposition, 
dialogue, content, and recreation; grammar 
and exercises, relegated to part two, are syste- 
matic and efficient, adaptable to oral or writ- 
ten treatment, and susceptible of elaboration 
or reduction according to particular circum- 
stances. Such diversity of style and content 
furnishes appeal to students of any near- 
adult age level, and opens doors to expanded 
future interests. In fact, the very title indi- 
cates the underlying philosophy of directed 
progress. 

Distinctive features of presentation, some 
of which may be of debatable value, include 
separation of reading and conversational ma- 
terial from grammatical explanations and ex- 
ercises, parallel colloquial English renditions 
of the dialogues, indication of syllable stress in 
the early lessons by heavy type, and elimina- 
tion of the “ti” and “‘vosotros” forms. 

It is regrettable that the good taste of the 
authors was not equalled by the publishers, 
whose excessive use of heavy black ink for 
type and illustrations detracts from both the 
pedagogical and esthetic aspects of an other- 
wise excellent book. 

Luruine V. Simpson 
University of Washington 


Dos obras del humorista Edgar Neville. Marga- 
rita y los hombres. La familia Minguez. 
Edited by Lawrence B. Kiddle and F. 
Sdnchez y Escribano. New York: The Dry- 
den Press, 1952. xvi, 208 pp. $2.15. 
Professors Kiddle and Sanchez have pre- 

pared an excellent edition of two works of 

the contemporary Spanish humorist Edgar 

Neville, the first to be made available in text 

form, for use on the intermediate level. For 

comparable material a return would be neces- 
sary to the popular Federico de Onfs edition 
in 1928 of Julio Camba’s La rana viajera. 

Neville should prove no less appealing. He 

can easily be appreciated by students; his 

situations and the characters that move in 
them, though retaining a distinct Spanish 
flavor, are universal in scope and easily within 
the experience of most Americans—perhaps 
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even more so than within that of many of 
his Spanish readers. Neville’s career has been a 
varied one and includes a stay of several years 
in Hollywood, bringing him very close to the 
American scene. He is, as the editors point out 
in their introduction, “uno de los escritores 
que mds genuinamente ha resucitado el humor 
espafiol y lo ha incorporado al acervo europeo, 
internacional, humano.”’ He breaks with the 
long tradition of Spanish humor of the type 
which, culminating at the end of the nine- 
teenth century, produced the género chico, 
a humor “demasiado folklérico, demasiado 
tradicional, demasiado metido en casa propia, 
para que extranjeros se dieran cuenta de él.” 
It cannot be denied that much of the sal 
and gracia of Quevedo, Torres Villarroel, 
Ramén de la Cruz, Vital Aza, and the Alvarez 
Quintero brothers (to mention but a few), 
though masterful in their own right, will not 
stand export. Neville’s humor is more gentle, 
more natural, not dependent on the retruécano 
or the ultra-ridiculous. 

Margarita y los hombres (1934) is a bitter- 
sweet farce in three acts, recounting how an 
office ugly-duckling, competing with two beau- 
tiful sister stenographers, attempts unsuc- 
cessfully to delude herself into believing that 
she is attractive and pursued, writing herself 
notes from John Barrymore and the Prince of 
Wales. The tables are turned when, following an 
automobile accident, Margarita’s face is re- 
modeled into loveliness and she finds true 
love. The types and situations are readily 
recognizable: the office ogre, the lap-sitter, 
the indignant husband. The play is doubtless 
more successful when staged than it is on the 
printed page; it is largely dependent on move- 
ment, and much of the text is devoted to di- 
rections. 

More appealing is La familia Minguez 
(1945), a delightful satire on Madrid upper- 
middle-class family life. Neville and Helen 
Hokinson could have understood each other 
perfectly. His Dofia Encarnacién and Dojfia 
Purificaci6n are wonderful Spanish counter- 
parts of pretentious, buxom ladies managing 
their households in a slightly desperate fash- 
ion. Their small gossip, their efforts to impress 
important people, their efforts at dieting, their 
unmanageable servants, and their visit to 
the fortune teller provide a wealth of diverting 
reading. Don Eusebio, hen-pecked husband, 
is present to do homework for his son, suffer 
long underwear in the winter, and pay the 


bills. Remarkable for their penetration are 
Neville’s excursions into childhood psy- 
chology; the small son Luisito is presented in 
several happily written chapters. Through 
each episode runs the atmosphere of modern 
Madrid life—crowded streets, curstleria, ver- 
benas, lottery tickets, and interminable mid- 
day dinners. 

Presented with a minimum of change, the 
selections make for convenient short assign- 
ments, complete in themselves. Each selection 
is followed by cuestionarios intended to stimu- 
late conversation, which should be facilitated 
by the simplicity and timeliness of the text. 
The vocabulary is very full and accurate; 
the text is accompanied by adequate notes to 
aid in interpretation of difficulties. 

LzeonarD R. CRIMINALE 
Washington and Lee University 


Amorim, ENRIQUE: El asesino desvelado. Adap- 
tacién escolar por J. Chalmers Herman y 
Agnes Marie Brady. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1952. viii, 152 pp. Il- 
lustrated. $2.00. 

Announced as “la primera novela policial 
escrita en idioma espafiol”’, the story is a some- 
what unsuccessful mixture of psychological 
melodrama and murder mystery. It lacks two 
elements of the standard detective story: first, 
there is no detective protagonist; second, the 
denounement is in the form of a complete 
deus ex machina, for which the cleverest reader 
could find no clews in what went before. 

Not having read the original form of the 
novel, the reviewer cannot say whether a 
certain jerky sketchiness of style and narrative 
are due to the process of simplification. In 
trying to follow the Arab-Argentine protagon- 
ist through the “laberintos de una mentalidad 
torturada” and through the vaguely hinted 
complexities of a spy ring operating at sea and 
in Buenos Aires, this reader found himself 
vexed at the indefinite suggestions of fascinat- 
ing people and events, never satisfactorily ex- 
plained or made to live. 

As a study in the psychology of jealousy 
and guilt the tale has good moments. Yet sub- 
tleties of a disturbed mind, together with the 
sense of incompleteness in the narration, may 
make the story too difficult for elementary 
reading in spite of the careful editing. At 
any rate, it is not for dull students. 

_ Each chapter is preceded by a list of Frases 

Utiles to be studied before the section is read. 
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Words not in the first four groups of Keniston’s 
“basic and useful words” are translated either 
in the Frases Utiles or in the footnotes, with 
the exception of easily recognized cognates. 
Some of the informational footnotes, giving 
the height of the Tour Eiffel, the number of 
movie houses in Buenos Aires, an identifica- 
tion of the Colt calibre 34, and the like, seem 
to force “culture” unrelated to the story, and 
therefore hardly likely to sink in; or even (as 
in the case of the Colt revolver) to insult the 
young reader to whom such things are already 
amply familiar. 

Considerable effort went into some varied 
and extensive exercises on pages 83-109; many 
teachers will also find useful the lists of cog- 
nate words, false cognates, and word families 
presented at length on pages 110-121. The 
vocabulary seems to be standard and ade- 
quate. 

Cuarues N. StrausBacn 
Unwersity of Michigan 


Ratcuirr, Dituwyn F. Intermediate Spanish 
Grammar. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 
1952. Drawings. v, 288 pp. $2.60. 
Intermediate Spanish Grammar is, as the 

author points out in the preface, an inductive 

grammar, designed to enable students in their 
second or third year of Spanish to speak and 
write the language more effectively. Through- 
out the book, Professor Ratcliff’s emphasis 
progresses steadily towards that goal; he has 
taken nothing for granted—and the result is 

a thoroughly teachable text. 

Following the Introductory Lesson, devoted 
to the cardinal numbers, time of day, dates, 
seasons of the year, and days of the week, the 
grammar is divided into two parts, each con- 
sisting of ten chapters and a Conversacién y 
tema after each four chapters. 

The material of each grammar lesson is 
logically and skilfully presented, and there is a 
wealth of drill sentences. The subjunctive, in 
command forms, is presented in the first 
chapter; the presentation of the age-old buga- 
boos, ser and estar, por and para, seems par- 
ticularly clear and well-done. 

The exercises based on the selections from 
Hispanic authors, which comprise the Con- 
versacién y tema sections, are singularly adroit 
in encouraging the student to speak and 
write under his own power and initiative. 
As the author quotes, “Let the student, not 
the teacher, talk as much as possible.” 
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Intermediate Spanish Grammar is attrac- 
tively bound and the printing, on good quality 
paper, is clear and legible. The black and 
white drawings which accompany each Con- 
versacién are eye-catching and graphic. The 
ouly serious misprint noted is on page 41 where 
Juanita tema should obviously be Juanita 
temia. Intermediate Spanish Grammar is an 
interesting and worth-while addition to the 
modern grammars now available to teachers 
of Spanish. 

St. Paul’s School Ben Davis 
Grav, Jacinto, El settor de Pigmalién. Edited 
by William Giuliano. New York: Appleton- 

Century-Crofts, 1952. viii, 218 pp. $1.90. 

In furnishing us the first American edition 
of Jacinto Grau’s best known play, El seftor 
de Pigmalién, Professor Giuliano has made a 
two-fold contribution: he has called to our 
attention a work of one of the most resource- 
ful, talented, and original, but also un- 
deservedly neglected of contemporary Span- 
ish dramatists and at the same time has offered 
us a refreshing and stimulating addition to our 
so often unpalatable diet of old chestnuts. 

Grau bases his play on the well-known 
legend of Pygmalion and Galatea, but in its 
elaboration he has been able to include in its 
dramatis personae of life-size puppets many 
popular Spanish types, such as Mingo 
Revulgo, Pedro Urdemalas, el capitdn Arafia, 
Bernardo, el de la espada, Pero Grullo. While 
initially it might appear that the author’s 
only intention has been to expose and to re- 
veal human foibles through the medium of 
his puppets, it soon becomes evident that he 
has found a more serious and profound aim 
and has chosen to use it as a vehicle for his 
criticism of the contemporary Spanish theatre 
and especially to make charges against its 
commercialization. But all this would not 
necessarily make for an outstanding nor an 
engaging play were it not for the superior 
artistry with which Grau has fashioned his 
characters to portray a tragi-comic sense of 
life. El seftor de Pigmalién is in the vein of 
R.U.R. and Sei personaggi in cerca d’autore 
and one may wonder why the merits of Grau’s 
play were so late to be recognized in Spain, 
since it received its world premiére in Paris in 
1923 under the direction of Charles Dullin. 
It had also been successfully staged by Capek 
in Prague and by Pirandello in Rome before 
its first performance in Madrid (1928). 
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The introduction offers ample background 
information on the author and his works and 
discusses in detail the significance of the var- 
ious types and personages presented in El 
senor de Pigmalién. There is a limited yet 
carefully selected bibliography of works on 
the Spanish theatre and on Jacinto Grau. 
The more difficult passages are explained in 
footnotes, and there is an appendix listing and 
translating the idioms in order of their ap- 
pearance as well as questions based on the 
text. 

Students are certain to enjoy studying this 
play for its humor and for its symbolic signi- 
ficance. This edition of El setior de Pigmalién 
is well suited for second-year classes and de- 
serves very serious attention for adoption. 
Univereity of Connecticut Karu Lupwie SE.ie 


Guyer, Foster E., and Francisco UGARTE, 
Pléticas y temas sobre la América Espafila. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1952. Illus- 
trated. viii, 298 pp. $2.60. 

Pléticas y temas is a conversational review 
grammar consisting of twenty-six lessons fol- 
lowed by a forty-page “rapid outline of Span- 
ish grammar.” an appendix of the regular and 
irregular verbs, Spanish-English and English- 
Spanish vocabularies and an index. 

All lessons are developed upon dialogues 
between two students who take an imaginary 
trip throughout Latin America. In their con- 
versations they discuss the geography, history, 
economic aspects, and culture of the countries 
visited. While all lessons are alike in plan, the 
treatment is varied and judicious and the in- 
formation is presented interestingly. 

While most countries are dealt with in one 
chapter, Mexico occupies five lessons and Peru 
two. Some of the lessons are devoted to such 
topics as La Revolucién Suramericana, Ex- 
ploradores y Conquistadores, Simén Bolivar, 
San Martin y O’ Higgins. 

An attractive feature of this book is that 
each lesson is preceded by a half-page photo- 
graph of a scene typical of the region, country, 
or event discussed. 

Each lesson consists of three main parts: 
Pléticas, Ejercicios orales and Tema. The pld- 
tica, which is about fifty lines long, is the 
core of the lesson. It is followed by a con- 
versacién of from twenty to twenty-five ques- 
tions based on the dialogue and designed to 
afford ample oral practice. The Ejercicios 
orales are divided into five sections. The first 


consists of a dozen or so modismos found in 
the Spanish dialogue. These are listed with 
their English equivalents for study and to be 
used in translating a group of short English 
sentences furnished for the purpose. A series of 
phrases and sentences to be rendered into 
Spanish based on the common expressions 
found in the dialogue comprise the second ex- 
ercise. The third is an assignment to review 
given sections in the reference grammar sec- 
tion of the text and an exercise for practicing 
these principles. The fourth is a verb drill 
exercise based on assigned sections to be re- 
viewed in the verb appendix. Finally three 
topics related to the material covered in the 
conversations are suggested for discussion in 
class. The temas to be translated into Spanish 
are narratives of about twenty-five lines based 
on the information given in the pléticas. 

A good feature of this book is the abundance 
of opportunity for oral practice and the many 
and varied exercises. With the exception of the 
tema, all work can be done orally. Also com- 
mendable is the practice of having the gram- 
mar rules grouped into a separate section, but 
let this not deceive anyone, for Pléticas y temas 
is a review grammar even though it may not 
appear like one to the student. 

The authors have succeeded in presenting a 
considerable amount of information about 
Latin-American geography, history and cul- 
ture in a pleasant manner. This, in addition to 
the excellent review exercises, the fine photo- 
graphs, and the neat printing makes this new 
intermediate Spanish text very welcome. 
Rutgers University Remicio U. Pane 


Garcfa-Prapa, CarLos and Wiiu1am E. WI1L- 
son, Nuevas Lecturas. Boston: D. C. Heath 
and Company, 1952. viii, 324 pp. $2.60. 
This book means to do something more than 

enlarge its users’ knowledge of the Spanish 

language and indirectly increase their under- 
standing of the Spanish world. Interspersed 
among its thirty-seven stories are ten original 
essays which give an interpretation of the past 
and present of Spanish America, and present 

a vision of the nations to the south of us that, 

if only it could become more widely held, 

would result in deeper understanding on our 
part and better inter-American relations. By 

placing these essays here and there among a 

highly varied series of selections adapted from 

writings of well-known Spaniards and Spanish- 

Americans, the authors have produced not 
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only a fine reader but also a book that makes 
a decided contribution to international un- 
derstanding and one that should be able to 
srouse and hold the interest of a wider group 
han do the books of pure cultural interpreta- 
tion. 

Another special claim of this book for con- 
sideration among the several excellent texts 
now available for second-year college use is 
that the readings are graded according to the 
order of difficulty. The first three selections 
are made particularly easy in order to en- 
courage students who may have been away 
from Spanish for a time. Then the introduction 
of new words starts and by the time the stu- 
dent finishes the last selection on page 264 his 
vocabulary has been enlarged gradually and 
smoothly to something over four thousand 
words. Obviously this grading of the stories 
has made necessary much rewriting or adapta- 
tion, particularly towards the beginning. The 
ninth selection, from Ricardo Palma, bears 
unmistakably the very special flavor of its 
author’s style, however, and from that point 
on the adapting seems to have been done 
mostly with a view to making the selections 
of suitable length, without sacrificing those 
individual differences in style which give a 
student valuable experience. 

It is interesting to note that there are both 
Spanish and Spanish-American selections (the 
latter being slightly more numerous) but ordi- 
narily it is not at all obvious from what part 
of the Spanish world they come, and on the 
contrary there is a marked essential similarity 
between them all. Mention should be made of 
the four original stories—I gather they are 
original because they are not attributed to any 
author. They compare very well indeed with 
the selections from some of the best writers 
in the language. 

Each of the forty-seven selections is fol- 
lowed by questions to be answered in Spanish 
and an exercise on vocabulary building, and 
most also have true and false statements based 
on the text. These exercises are designed for 
the conversational approach. The vocabulary 
seems very complete. Words not in the Ken- 
iston list are translated by footnotes when 
they first occur. I noticed no misprints. In 
sum, it is an abundant collection, containing 
anecdotes, essays, folklore and even mystery 
stories, and all of it put together by expert 
hands. 
Union College 


Cuar.Les D. WATLAND 


Martinez Ruiz, Jost, Dos comedias de Azo- 
rin. Edited by Francisco Ugarte. New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1952. 164 pp. 
(122 pp. of text). $2.00. 

This unusually attractive book contains 
two of the best known plays of Azorin: 
Comedia del arte and Old Spain. The text is 
unabridged and unaltered. In the opinion of 
the editor, the plays constitute “appropriate 
and effective reading material for early use 
in the second year of instruction in Spanish.” 
Only about seventeen hundred different words 
occur, and these, in the main, are the most 
common words in the language. Following 
the text are sixteen sets of exercises; each 
consists of a Spanish questionnaire, a list of 
the common idioms which appear in the cor- 
responding portion of the text, and twelve 
sentences based on these idioms and the text 
itself, to be translated into Spanish. Very 
complete footnotes accompany the text. One 
garbled sentence was noted on page 41, line 
19. 

The publication of this textbook affords 
the American student the opportunity to fa- 
miliarize himself in part with a relatively 
unpublicized literary facet of one of the most 
gifted of contemporary writers. As such, it is 
a worthwhile and valuable contribution. How- 
ever, there does seem to be some doubt as 
to its suitability for “early use in the second 
year of instruction in Spanish.”’ Although the 
two plays offer little complexity from a lin- 
guistic standpoint, the relatively inexperienced 
student would still encounter a considerable 
number of obstacles. Moreover, the plays are 
not simple ideologically, embracing as they 
do many abstract, fanciful, and highly imagin- 
ative and interpretive characteristics. Taking 
these two factors into consideration, it might 
well be that the student in the third semester 
of Spanish might find himself a bit over his 
depth in these two plays, with danger of very 
labored progress and possible loss of interest. 
The question, of course, hinges upon the inter- 
pretation of the relative linguistic and ideo- 
logical difficulty of the two plays. It is the 
opinion of the writer that they would be more 
suitable for students who have advanced be- 
yond the second year in the study of Spanish. 

J. Worth BANNER 

College of William and Mary 


Atonso, DAmaso, “Cancioncillas ‘de amigo’ 
mozérabes,” Revista de filologia espafiola 
(1949), XX XIII, 297-349. 
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MeNg£NDEzZ Pipat, Ramén, “Cantos romé4- 
nicos andalusfes,” Boletin de la Real Aca- 
demia Espafiola (1951), XX XI, 187-270. 
The purpose of this review is to call atten- 

tion to the recent discoveries of early examples 

of lyric poetry in Mozarabic Spanish contained 
in the works of certain Hispanoarabic and 

Hebrew poets of the eleventh and twelfth 

centuries. These Mozarabic lyrics, called by 

Alonso cancioncillas de amigo, appear as the 

concluding portion (called jarchya) of a well- 

known Arabic strophic form, the muwaschaha. 

They show conclusively that lyric poetry was 

cultivated in Spain in a Romance tongue at 

least before the middle of the eleventh cen- 
tury, that is, long before the time of the first 

Provengal poets, and that the compositions 

of the latter obviously were not the first ex- 

amples of Romance poetry in Europe, as 

Jeanroy and others had supposed. 

Although the study by Démaso Alonso, 
published in 1949, was the first to announce 
to Romance scholars the news that the earliest 
examples of Romance lyric poetry were now 
to be found among the Spanish Mozarabs, 
Sr. Alonso informs us that we owe these dis- 
coveries to the combined efforts of a group of 
Hebrew and Arabic scholars. Among the stud- 
ies published by these investigators, all of 
which have appeared in Spanish scientific 
journals during the last five years, the most 
important are the following: (1) José Marfa 
Mill4s Vallicrosa, “Sobre los mds antiguos 
versos en lengua castellana,” in Sefarad (1946), 
VI, 362-371. Millds re-examines the same 
verses in his study, Yehudd ha-Levi como poeta 
y apologista, Biblioteca Hebraicoespafiola (Ma- 
drid, 1947), II, 53-61. (2) S. M. Stern, “Les 
vers finaux en espagnol dans les muwaschahas 
hispano-hébraiques,” in Al-Andalus (1948), 
XIII, 299-346. In this article Stern transcribes 
and studies the final portions of twenty He- 
brew muwaschahas, each of which concludes 
with a jarchya composed in Mozarabic Span- 
ish (with occasional Arabic words inter- 
spersed). (3) Francisco Cantera, in Sefarad 
(1949), IX, 197-234, makes a detailed study 
of the jarchyas transcribed by Stern. (4) S. M. 
Stern, “Un muwaschaha arabe avec terminai- 
son espagnole,” in Al-Andalus (1949), XIV, 
214-218. 

Of the twenty Hebrew muwaschahas tran- 
cribed by Stern, eleven are the work of the 
great Hebrew poet Judé Ha-Levi, who lived 
in the last half of the eleventh century, and 


two of the Hebrew poet Mosé ben Ezra, of 
the same period. Three examples of these 
lyrics are reproduced below, as published by 
Alonso. The first two represent the work of 
Jud4 Ha-Levi, and the third that of another 
Hebrew poet, Abraham ben Ezra, of the first 
half of the twelfth century. The first and 
third are examples of what Alonso calls the 
cancioncillas de amigo. 


1. Vayse meu corachén de mib, 
ya Rab, ¢si se me tornardd? 
iTan mal meu doler li-l-habib! 
Enfermo yed. :Cudndo sanaréd? 


(In modern Spanish: ‘‘Se va mi corazén de 
mi. Oh Dios, ¢acaso se me tornard? jTan fuerte 
mi dolor por el amado! Enfermo est4, :cudndo 
sanard?’’) 


2. Des cand meu Cidello vénid 
itan bona albixara! 
Com’ rayo de sol éxid 
en Wad-al-hayara. 


(‘Desde el momento en que mi Cidello 
viene, jqué buenas albricias! Como un rayo de 
sol sale en Guadalajara.’’) 


3. Gar, equé farayu, 
ceém’ vivrayu? 
Este al-habib espero, 
por él morrayu. 


(“Di (?), equé haré, eé6mo viviré? Espero a 
mi amado, por él moriré.’’) 


On re-examining, in the light of these dis- 
coveries, the history of lyric poetry in Europe, 
Alonso reaches the obvious conclusion that 
the origins of lyric poetry in Spain must be 
sought in Mozarabic lyrics of this type rather 
than in the poetry of the Provencal trouba- 
dours. The Galician-Portuguese poetry of the 
following centuries represents clearly a similar 
poetic tradition, a tradition, however, that 
certainly did not originate in the Arabic and 
Hebrew poetry of the ninth and tenth cen- 
turies. (The inventor of the muwaschaha, ac- 
cording to the testimony of his contemporaries, 
was Mocdddam de Cabra, an Hispano-Arabic 
poet who lived between the years 840 and 920.) 
As Menéndez Pidal points out in the second 
article reviewed, its origin no doubt goes back 
much farther to a Vulgar Latin lyric poetry 
of a traditional character which doubtless flour- 
ished in various parts of the Romance world, 
and which by chance has been preserved in 
these jarchyas of Andalusian Hebrew and 
Arabic poets of the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries. 
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In the second article reviewed, Menéndez 
Pidal explores further the fields opened up by 
the new discoveries, utilizing them to develop 
the theory mentioned in the preceding para- 
graph, namely, that these jarchyas represent a 
Mozarabic treatment of a popular type of 
lyric poetry which had come down from Vulgar 
Latin. This theory is but the re-elaboration of 
an earlier one concerning the traditional ori- 
gins of lyric poetry in Spain that Menéndez 
Pidal has been propounding for over thirty 
years (and to which D. Julidn Ribera, among 
others, made valuable contributions). It re- 
futes completely the contrary theory of indi- 
vidual origins, which would ascribe to the 
first poets to use a given poetic form the in- 
vention of the same. In explaining the signifi- 
cance of the new discoveries, Menéndez Pidal 
writes with an air of triumph (p. 199): 


Asi las cosas, dominando esta desesperanza de 
hallar canciones mozdrabes, a fines del 1948 
8. M. Stern dié noticia de veinte muwaschahas 
en hebreo, imitadas en todo de las muwaschahas 
drabes, y provistas de versos finales en lengua 
espafiola muy arcaica. Poco después, el mismo 
Stern publicaba una muwaschaha en 4rabe con 
final romdnico, debida a Al-Amé el Tutili; y 
actualmente el Sr. Garcia Gémez esté estudian- 
do otra serie de textos drabes de igual clase. 
Se abre asi un ancho horizonte. /Alba, alba! 
Un nuevo dia amanece en el campo de la in- 
vestigacién filolégica, tanto literaria como lin- 


giistica. 


Menéndez Pidal makes a detailed study of 
the language and metrical structure of the 
newly discovered Mozarabic lyrics and pub- 
lishes numerous examples. The earliest one 
known thus far (composed before the year 
1042, according to Stern), by the Hebrew 
poet Yosef el Escriba, is the following, which 
repeats the well-known theme of eyes “enfer- 
mos de amor, de insomnio y de llanto”’: 


iTant’ amari, tant’ amari, 
habib, tant’ amari! 
Enfermaron uelyos gayos (?), 
ya duelen tan mali. 
(‘;Amar tanto, amar tanto, amado, amar 
tanto! Enfermaron ojos gayos (?), ya duelen 
tanto.’’) 


The language of these Andalusian lyrics is, 
of course, not Castilian, but Mozarabic, the 
Hispanic dialect spoken in Andalusia during 
the Arabic domination. Menéndez Pidal adds 
(p. 209): 
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Bajo el aspecto lingiiistico debe notarse que 
las canciones, hechas o acogidas por estos judios 
romanceados, no contienen hebraismos ni dia- 
lectalismos propios, como los que solian 
emplear los judios espafioles en la Edad Media 
0 los que hoy emplean los de Marruecos; en 
cambio contienen muchos arabismos, prueba 
de que al imitar las muwaschahas drabes copia- 
ban o imitaban también los cantos romdnicos 
andalusies propios de mozdérabes y de musul- 
manes latinados, pero no imitaban los cantos 
romdnicos que sin duda usaban los judios 
espafioles. 


Menéndez Pidal’s study also provides addi- 
tional information on the metrical structure 
of Arabic poetry in its relations with Pro- 
vencal and Galician-Portuguese verse. It ad- 
vances investigations which have occupied 
Menéndez Pidal for many years, as, for ex- 
ample, in his monograph “Poesia drabe y 
poesia europea,” published in the Bulletin 
Hispanique (1938), XL, 337-423. 

With respect to the traditional character 
of these jarchyas, Menéndez Pidal states 
(p. 215): 


Al estudiar por vez primera veinte muestras 
de este género de poesia, 8. M. Stern escribe: 
‘‘Todas esas tan curiosas particularidades de 
los versos finales se explican por la hipdtesis 
del origen popular de la muwaschaha: parece 
que en su origen los versos de la jarchya hubie- 
ron de ser tomados a poesias rom&nicas popu- 
lares.’’ Y esto es evidente por demds. La lengua 
exética de la jarchya y el contenido amoroso 
de sus versos, divergente del desarrollado en 
el poema, sdélo relacionado con éste mediante 
una explicacién més o menos bien pergefiada 
en la dltima estrofa, todo indica que, en sus 
origenes, y después en la mayoria de los casos, 
esos versos finales eran una cancién preexis- 
tente y popular. Noeran tenidos como una cosa 
propia del autor de la muwaschaha, y desde 
muy antiguo, desde el siglo XI, hay, segdn 
Stern, ejemplos de la costumbre, muy ex- 
tendida, de utilizar un poeta frabe o hebreo la 
jarchya de otro poeta, o acaso un cantarcillo 
f4rabe vulgar, como sospecha Garcia Gémez. 
En la veintena de poesias hebreas tenemos el 
ejemplo de Todros Abulafia, el cual en el siglo 
XIII repite, con ligeras variantes, una jarchya 
que siglo y medio antes habia utilizado Judé 
Ha-Levi; tal cantarcillo se nos presenta asi 
dotado de una larga popularidad. 


In his conclusions Menéndez Pidal deplores 
the tendency on the part of some scholars to 
take it for granted that in the late Vulgar 
Latin period there existed in Romance terri- 
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tory only the so-called learned lyrics, ignoring 
the existence of a popular lyric, composed by 
persons who spoke the language of the common 
people—a speech far removed from the written 
language, and for this reason ignored and even 
despised by the learned poets. To cite once 
more Menéndez Pidal (pp. 264-265): 


Pero hoy domina mucho la tendencia a explicar 
el nacimiento de las literaturas romdnicas tan 
sélo mediante la literatura latina antigua y la 
escrita por los clérigos medievales; la literatura 
oral y popular, que por necesidad existia, 
aunque vivia en estado latente, no entra en 
consideracién para nada; se la repudia como 
mera hipétesis, verosimil, pero sin fundamento 
‘“‘tangible.’’ Muchos trabajan en este sentido 
con gran ahinco y erudicién, pero con lastimosa 
ceguera exclusivista. Encerrarse en esa tenden- 
cia viene a ser como seria el empefiarse en ex- 
plicar el origen de las lenguas romances 
tomando como base tnica el latin escrito, el 
cla4sico y el medieval, descartando el latin 
vulgar como hipétesis sin formas hoy tangibles, 
puesto que ese latin popular vivid también en 
estado latente; ... Y, sin embargo, ese latin 
popular deducido por la filologia en vista de 
los resultados lingiisticos, es una realidad 
légica, tan tangible como si lo tuviéramos es- 
crito delante de los ojos. Pues lo mismo, es 
suposicién de sentido comdn—repetimos—que 
al lado de la poesia latina, escrita por los cléri- 
gos en la alta Edad Media, hubo una lirica en 
lengua latina vulgar y romdnica primitiva, 
poesia cantada por el pueblo iletrado, lirica 
que nadie pensaba escribir, tanto a causa de 
su lengua indémita para la pluma por sus 
sonidos ajenos al alfabeto latino, como a causa 
de sus temas, desconocidos también dentro de 
la secular préctica latina cldsica. Sédlo por un 
acaso extrafio, esa lirica popular primitiva nos 
encontramos ahora con que nos ha dejado 
muestras puestas por escrito. 


Menéndez Pidal’s theories concerning the 
origins of Spanish lyric poetry have been now 
converted into reality thanks to the labors of 
a group of Arabic, Hebrew, and Spanish 
scholars working from a broad base. Further 
investigations in this field—among them 
another article by Menéndez Pidal that is to 
appear in a forthcoming number of Measure— 
are eagerly awaited. 

AvureELIO M. Esprnosa, Jr. 
Stanford University 


Romera-Navarro, MiGugEL, Registro de lezi- 
cografia hispdnica. Revista de Filologfa 
Espafiola, Anejo LIV. Madrid: Consejo 


Superior de Investigaciones Cientfficas, 

1951. Cloth. 1013 pp. 

This is a magnificent and monumental work, 
of incalculable and permanent value to all 
Hispanic etymologists. Here, arranged in a 
single alphabet, are 80,000 words, Spanish, 
Spanish-American, Portuguese, and dialectal, 
with page references to books and periodicals 
where the words have been studied authori- 
tatively. 

In his preface, Professor Romera-Navarro 
says: “Se registran en esta obra—mero {indice 
bibliogrdfico de la lengua—las palabras estu- 
diadas, explicadas o comentadas en libros, re- 
vistas y colecciones eruditas: también, aunque 
no sean estudiadas, muchas voces clasicas 
raras 0 curiosas cuyo sentido se aclara con el 
texto mismo original a que hacemos referencia. 
Ademds de las palabras castellanas, se in- 
cluyen las de pafses hispanoamericanos y, en 
menor escala, las dialectales de la Peninsula 
y portuguesas de estrecha analogia con las 
castellanas. ... Hallard el lector que este Re- 
gistro de lexicografia hispdnica—as{ titulado 
por conveniente brevedad—es también un 
registro de lezicologia, ya que comprende, 
ademas de los estudios o comentarios referentes 
al sentido y empleo de las palabras, aquellos 
otros que versan sobre etimologia y analogia; 
y es, asimismo, un registro temdtico en cuanto 
el uso de los vocablos da materia para diserta- 
ciones relativas al cardcter, costumbres y vida 
de la raza, cuyas referencias incluimos igual- 
mente.” 

The compiler began his collection of card- 
entries twenty-five years ago. He does not 
claim for it completeness, but it is now pub- 
lished for the convenience of linguistic scholars 
and with the hope that it may help to avoid 
duplication of research and that it may indi- 
cate regional sources for words thought to be 
Castilian in origin, and Castilian origins for 
words thought to be Americanisms. 

The Choate School Donatp D. WatsH 


BRENAN, GERALD, The Literature of the Span- 
ish People. Cambridge: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1951. xviii, 496 pp. $7.50. 

Mr. Brenan, who wrote such a calm and 
clear account of recent Spanish politics in his 
Spanish Labyrinth, has now produced a fine 
readable survey of Spanish literature. He has 
read this literature with deep pleasure, and 
one of the aims of the book is to persuade 
others to sample its delights. He reminds us 
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that geography and history have combined 
to give Spanish literature “such a pungent 
national flavor that it takes us out of our 
Anglo-Saxon skins.’”” He promises that the 
English reader who embarks upon it will 
find a whole world of new experiences awaiting 
him. 

He has aimed to show in what way Spanish 
literary works may be regarded as an expres- 
sion of the national spirit in successive ages. 
“Literature comes out of and leads back into 
life,” he says, “and we should read very nar- 
rowly indeed if we never allowed our thoughts 
to stray from the book before us to the char- 
acter of the people and culture that produced 
it. ... It is through its art and literature that 
the essential spirit of a country or age is most 
readily grasped.” So skilfully has the author 
written this literary history that it is as hard 
to lay aside as a good novel. 

Mr. Brenan warmly admires Spanish lyric 
verse, which he characterizes as the most suc- 
cessful branch of Spanish literature, with no 
rival in European literature except the English. 
He gives an admirably clear account of the 
development of such popular lyric forms as the 
villancico and the Spanish-Arabic zéjel, and of 
the influence which this poetry of the people 
has exerted on learned poetry down to the 
present day. 

Liberal use of quotations from works under 
discussion is found throughout the book. Such 
quotations—always accompanied by an Eng- 
lish translation—are particularly numerous 
and valuable in the discussions of poetry. 

The main emphasis of the book is laid upon 
a critical examination of the principal poets, 
dramatists, and prose writers from Roman 
times to the present day. The author broadens 
and illuminates many of his topics by reference 
to other literatures. For example, he compares 
the work of Juan Ruiz with that of Chaucer. 
In his chapter on epic poetry and the early 
Middle Ages, he analyzes the Chanson de 
Roland and the Cantar de Mio Cid to illustrate 
the differences between the medieval organiza- 
tion of France and Spain, concluding that 
“the Spanish were the first people in Western 
Europe to reach some sort of social and politi- 
cal maturity within the framework of medieval 
life.” 

The whole book is characterized by sym- 
pathetic appreciation coupled with a sense of 
proportion. It will surely appeal to a wide 
public, ranging from the literate general reader 
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who accepts the author’s challenge to “sam- 
ple the delights” of Spanish literature to stu- 
dents and teachers of Spanish who will wel- 
come a scholarly work which also succeeds in 
being fresh, lively, and stimulating. 

A useful feature of the book is a short bib- 
liography which is intended to help the reader 
find the best available texts of the writers he 
may wish to read and the most useful books 
of criticism and biography. 

Indiana University Guen D. WILLBERN 


Dex, Lois Jo, anp James NEAL GREER, 
compilers, Spanish Language and Literature 
in the Publications of American Universities, 
a Bibliography. University of Texas Hispanic 
Studies, 1V. Austin: The University Press, 
1952. Paper. v, 211 pp. $2.50. 

Sources for this bibliography, which ex- 
cludes journals, are publications found in the 
New York Public Library and in the libraries 
of Columbia University and the University 
of Texas, as well as publications that the com- 
pilers could borrow from other university 
libraries. It is, then, a partial, not a complete 
list, but an extremely useful one, since so large 
a portion of the results of American scholar- 
ship in this field has been published by the 
university presses. 

The volume begins with a list of publica- 
tions examined. Part I contains 87 references 
to linguistic and pedagogical studies. Part II 
contains 801 references to literary studies; the 
contrast in numbers is a confirmation of the 
lack of balance in our scholarly research. The 
publications of the Hispanic Society of Amer- 
ica and of the Hispanic Institute in the 
United States are listed in Appendix A, which — 
is followed by an Index of Writers and 
Anonymous Works (including both the au- 
thors and the individual subjects of the 
studies), and by an Index of Subject Matter. 
These two indices include references to the 
volumes in Appendix A. 

Though this is not a critical bibliography, 
there are full and very helpful annotations 
wherever the title of the work does not give 
all the information needed on its scope and 
nature. The volume is clearly and handsomely 
printed and it will be an invaluable addition 
to our reference works in this field. 

The Choate School Donautp D. WaLsH 


Hanke, Lewis, Bartolomé de las Casas: Book- 
man, Scholar & Propagandist. Philadelphia: 
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University of Pennsylvania Press, 1952. 

119 pp. $3.50. 

With the publication of these three essays, 
the material of which was first presented as the 
Rosenbach Lectures in May 1951, Dr. Hanke 
has produced what he considers to be his 
“final thought on Bartolomé de las Casas,” 
for they conclude his “researches and reflec- 
tions on his great and controversial life.” 

The first chapter deals with Las Casas as a 
bookman and scholar. Hanke mentions briefly 
his most important works, shows why Las 
Casas wrote history, studies for a moment his 
sources and outlines his virtues and defects as 
a historian. It is the author’s opinion that 
with all his faults, and Hanke is not blinded 
by hero worship of a figure to whom he has 
devoted two decades of research, Las Casas 
“was a historian and one of the very greatest 
of his time.” 

Chapter two treats Las Casas, the propa- 
gandist, but the word is not used in the derog- 
atory sense so common today, rather Hanke 
feels and ably shows that “Las Casas was a 
propagandist in the earlier and more honest 
usage of the term, when it meant, as the dic- 
tionary puts it, an ‘effort directed system- 
atically toward the gaining of public support 
for an opinion or a course of action’.” This 
chapter shows the skill with which Las Casas 
was able to move the Spanish crown toward 
his own views in regard to the treatment of 
the Indians; it discusses the appearance of his 
treatises in 1552; it notes the agreement with 
and opposition to Las Casas and his ideas in 
the 16th century and through the present-day 
in Spain; it provides a bird’s-eye glance at how 
the published works of Las Casas were used 
as anti-Spanish propaganda by the English, 
French, and Americans, and by Latin Ameri- 
cans in their independence movements; it con- 
cludes with the history of the attempt to 
print his History of the Indies in Spain. 

The last and shortest chapter deals with 
his reputation during the last four centuries. 
Hanke sketches clearly the conflicting ideas of 
historians and biographers concerning this 
controversial figure and he shows himself a 
complete master of the subject’s extensive 
bibliography. He suggests that “if Spaniards 
accept Las Casas as an integral, important, 
and even unique part of their conquest of 
America, they will stop employing so much 
of their energy to combat the ‘Black Legend’. 
...” He also points to gaps in Las Casasian 


scholarship and feels that, when these are 
filled and when his complete works have been 
published and studied, we will have a still 
clearer picture of this personality. 

The eighteen pages of notes at the end are 
unusually readable and open to the reader the 
author’s extensive sources. The typographical 
errors are few: fur should read fir and vol. 
VII of Hispania appeared in 1924, not 1942 
(both on p. 105). The index is more than ade- 
quate. 

The volume is extremely readable and 
though it is written in a lively enough style 
to appeal to the general reader interested in 
history and the development of ideas, one 
also has the feeling that the work is the result 
of years of scholarship and, what is more, of 
extensive and thorough thought on the part 
of the author. 

HeEnsteY C. WoopBrRIDGE 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


Green Otis H., Courtly Love in Quevedo. 
(University of Colorado Studies in Lan- 
guage and Literature, No. 3). Boulder: 
University of Colorado Press, 1952. Paper. 
82 pp. $1.50. 

Professor Green concluded his fundamental 
study on courtly love in the Spanish lyric of 
the fifteenth century (““Courtly Love in the 
Spanish Cancioneros,” PMLA, LXIV (1949), 
247-301) with the remark: “The extent to 
which the same concepts [of courtly love] and 
preoccupations carry over into the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries must be left for 
another study” (p. 301). The present mono- 
graph seeks to demonstrate that courtly love 
with its basic traditions, concepts, and imagery 
not only finds expression in the amatory verse 
of Quevedo but is indeed its central theme. 
It is the failure to understand this fact, con- 
tends the author, that accounts for the welter 
of contradictory critical opinions of Quevedo’s 
love lyrics. Thus, for the older literary his- 
torians—and a few contemporary ones—Que- 
vedo was by temperament incapable of writ- 
ing feelingly on love, whereas some modern 
critics have detected in his love poetry an 
hitherto unperceived note of tenderness and 
a certain “strangeness” in the philosophy. 
This “strangeness” is explained by the pres- 
ence of many elements of courtly love. 

Hay muchos Quevedos goes the phrase coined 
to characterize the multifaceted nature of the 
man who shifted with apparent ease from the 
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sternly ascetic to bawdy burlesque. The same 
phrase may well be applied to Quevedo the 
lover and singer of love. He knew well the 
ideas of Renaissance theorists on love, es- 
pecially those of Flaminio Nobili, whose T'ratto 
dell’amore humano (1569) was in Quevedo’s 
personal library; and as lover and poet Que- 
vedo engaged in the three levels of love de- 
scribed by the Italian: amor ferino (bestial 
love), courtly love, and Platonic love. To these 
may be added a fourth type, conjugal love, 
if we so consider his union with his paramour 
la Ledesma (the Floris of his verse), who bore 
him children. Apparently the legitimate con- 
sort of later years inspired in him neither love 
nor poetry. 

Little need be said about Quevedo’s indul- 
gence in bestial or purely sensual love, for it 
is a well-known fact which students of litera- 
ture have shruggingly ascribed to uno de los 
muchos Quevedos. Such love finds expression 
in his verse both in sensual recreation and in 
self-remonstrance accompanied by heavy 
moralization. Professor Green finds only echoes 
of genuine Platonic love in Quevedo, includ- 
ing clear reminiscences of Leén Hebreo, but 
feels—rightly I think—that he is unsuccessful 
in escaping bodily desire to ascend to true 
Platonic heights. For most of the poems of 
courtly love we must turn to the sequence of 
poems addressed to Lisi (or Lasis or Lisida) 
grouped together under the title of Musa 
Erato in the volume El parnaso espajiol (1648), 
published by Quevedo’s friend and editor 
Gonzdlez de Salas. The latter, in his preface 
to the Musa Erato, draws a parallel between 
Petrarch and Quevedo, between Laura and 
Lisi (tentatively identified as Dofia Luisa de 
la Cerda), who was Quevedo’s inspiration for 
more than twenty years (1600?-1622?). Pro- 
fessor Green, following Fucilla, finds that the 
influence of Petrarch “is general rather than 
specific,’ but more central to his thesis, he 
sees in Lisi “un verdadero amor cortés.” By 
means of frequent textual citations and solid 
documentation, he establishes clearly that the 
poems to Lisi, whose relationship to Quevedo 
seems to have been always one of chaste 
éloignement, are characterized by all the major 
aspects of courtly love: the basic concepts, 
the terminology, the paradoxical emotions. 
Eventually, too—one might say “inevitably” 
in the Baroque—come the palinodes. 

Professor Green concludes by expressing 
his hope that his study will lead to further 
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investigations of courtly love in Golden Age 
poetry and, ultimately, to a “better under- 
standing of all the literary genres which in 
any way deal with love: the pastoral, the 
novela cortesana, the comedia, even the Qui- 
jote.” Certainly his important study will serve 
as a point of departure for future investiga- 
tions of the subject, and it is my conviction 
that an inquiry into courtly love in the co- 
media, partially perceived by Pfandl, will be 
particularly rewarding. 

It is unfortunate that this scholarly mono- 
graph is marred by numerous instances of 
defective printing, particularly in the foot- 
notes. 

Raymonp R. MacCurpy 
University of New Mexico 


Asrevu Gémez, Ermi.o, Naufragio de Indios. 
México: Ediciones Botas, 1951. 230 pp. 
Naufragio de Indios es una obra de cardcter 

popular en todo el amplio sentido de la pala- 
bra. La novela est4 escrita en un voeabulario 
sencillo, claro y sin adornos idiomdticos. Ya 
desde la lectura de las primeras pdginas se 
descubre en ella mucho sabor regional mexi- 
cano. Lo que el autor quiere decir lo dice sin 
dejar lugar a dudas y con mucha franqueza. 
En la pintura de la sociedad en los tiempos 
turbulentos de Judérez y Maximiliano, que 
sirve de fondo a la novela, los indios mexicanos 
aparecen con todas sus virtudes y defectos, 
atestiguando el propésito de presentarlos asf 
como se mueven en su propio ambiente. 

La tragedia del indio que es protagonista de 
la novela se hace mds palpable mientras més 
se desarrolla la accién del relato de Abreu 
Gémez; aunque es necesario reconocer que 
en ocasiones los indigenas aparecen sélo frag- 
mentariamente. Mucho més atencién reciben 
los hacendados cuya mayorfa constitufa a la 
saz6n la bien acomodada poblacién burguesa. 
El autor pinta a todos sus personajes en co- 
lores vivos y naturales, analizando cuidado- 
samente su pensamiento y haciéndolos hablar 
su lenguaje, asf como moverse en sus lugares 
con naturalidad “zoliana.” 

El lector recibe a menudo la impresién de 
que el autor retrata a sus protagonistas con 
fidelidad casi fotogrdéfica, no obstante que 
algunos conceptos expresados por ellos parecen 
ser mds bien el producto de la tradicional 
“razén colectiva” de uno u otro grupo social, 
que el de individuos en particular, a menos 
que éstos expongan el pensamiento del mismo 
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autor, quien aquf lucha por la justicia de las 
clases menos privilegiadas. En todo caso la 
novela tiene un visible sello realista, lo que 
indudablemente constituye su mejor mérito. 

El realismo de Abreu Gémez se pone de 
manifiesto en forma cruda y hasta brutal, sin 
disfraces ni adornos literarios. Es a menudo 
violento como una ola del mar durante la 
peor tempestad en Yucatén. Con el mismo 
vigor también logra el autor reproducir las 
pasiones humanas de sus protagonistas, a 
quienes coloca a veces en situaciones com- 
prometedoras y casi grotescas, aunque no se 
puede negar que esos accesorios técnicos los 
usa con el fin de presentar la idiosincrasia 
indigena y la de la clase acaudalada, a la luz 
verdadera y no a la artificial de varias pelfcu- 
las de este o del otro lado del Rio Bravo. 

Varias escenas de Naufragio de Indios pin- 
tan la tristeza y la desesperacién de los indf- 
genas mexicanos con mucha delicadeza y atin 
con alto lirismo, sacando a la luz del dia 
ciertas importantes caracterfsticas de los au- 
téctonos latinoamericanos, tan a menudo olvi- 
dadas por otros autores menos escrupulosos o 
dotados con demasiada imaginacién literaria. 
Sin embargo, en nuestro caso se trata de una 
tipica novela regional que tiene como fondo 
las condiciones sociales y econédmicas de 
México en la segunda mitad del siglo XIX. 

Lo tinico que a veces distrae es un cierto 
exceso de detalles, originado quiz4 por el 
temor del autor de no ser comprendido a 
cabalidad por el vulgo. De otro lado nos 
complacen el costumbrismo y el uso de muchas 
expresiones populares en las conversaciones 
entre los campesinos, soldados y burgueses. 
Semejantes expresiones las encontramos tam- 
bién en otras novelas latinoamericanas, lo que 
comprueba la fuente comin de la herencia 
cultural y lingiifstica de los pueblos de habla 
espafiola. 

El punto culminante de la novela se en- 
cuentra a mi parecer en sus Ultimas pdéginas, 
donde el dramdtico y verdadero naufragio de 
los indios, bajo la cubierta de la fragata fran- 
cesa “Lafontaine” en la bahfa de San Blas, 
esté presentado con todo el rigor tragico, digno 
de un pintor dantesco. Este es una especie 
de epflogo que produce un efecto conmovedor 
e inolvidable. Esté hecho con tal maestrfa que 
nos descubre en Abreu Gémez verdaderas 
cualidades de novelista audaz e inspirado, ya 
que hasta la fecha lo habfamos conocido sélo 


como un hébil y concienzudo critico literario 
de primer rango. 

Abreu Gémez escribe con soltura, con clari- 
dad, es conciso y se expresa con autoridad. 
La vividez de accién de su novela sugiere que 
su nueva obra podria ser ficilmente adaptada 
a un “script” cinematogrdfico. Si se hiciera 
tal cosa, la tragedia de los indios seria mejor 
conocida entre todos los que no la conocen 
tan bien como nuestro distinguido amigo, 
Don Ermilo. 

Epmunp STerpHEN URBANSKI 
Idaho State College 


Pacueco, ArMANDO Corretra, ed., Graca 
Aranha, La obra y el hombre. Selected, 
translated into Spanish, prefaced, and an- 
notated. Washington, D. C.: Pan American 
Union, 1951. 140 pp. 

Asrev Gémez, Ermito, ed., Rubén Dario, 
Critico literario, Temas americanos. Selected, 
prefaced, and annotated. Washington, 
D. C.: Pan American Union, 1951. 141 pp. 
Two good volumes have been added to 

Escritores de América, a collection of texts 

with introductions and bibliographies, pub- 

lished now under the general editorship of 

Anfbal Sanchez Reulet. The attractive and 

inexpensive volumes are made to order for 

supplementary reading matter in courses of 

Latin American literature or civilisation. 
Pacheco’s Graga Aranha presents selections 

from the Brazilian modernista’s two novels, 

Canaan (1902) and A Viagem Maravilhosa 

(1929), his allegorical play Malazarte (1911), 

the essays of A Estética da Vida (1920) and 

Espirito Moderno (1925), the introduction to 

his edition of the correspondence between his 

friends Machado de Assis and Joaquim 

Nabuco (1923), and his autobiography 0 Meu 

Préprio Romance (Posthumous, 1931), repre- 

sented by splendid pages on his mother and 

on his teachers, from his nurse to Tobias 

Barreto, “the unafraid Kantian” he admired 

so much. As the scrupulous editor points out, 

Gracga Aranha’s importance lies not in his 

rather confusing monist philosophy but in 

the powerful imagination with which he 
evokes, without becoming emphatic, his early 
years in Northern Brazil, life in the hetero- 
geneous settlements of the interior, or the 
colorful spectacle of Rio de Janeiro. Because 
of his sensitive style, Graca Aranha deserves 
to be known in the Portuguese original. 
Rubén Darfo’s fame as a poet is well es- 
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tablished by now. Recently his prose, little 
known except for certain pages in Azul, has 
received attention. In 1950, a complete edi- 
tion of his taies was attempted in Mexico by 
E. Mejia Sanchez. Abreu Gémez, an experi- 
enced Mexican critic, has reedited some of 
Darfo’s critical articles on Latin American 
literature. The resulting anthology will be 
useful as long as Darfo’s prose works remain 
out of print. Dario himself considered literary 
criticism so important that he gave it first 
place in his definition of modernismo in 1891 
(See p. 80). The anthology contains more. It 
reveals a wealth of personal reminiscences of 
many cities: Lima, Rio de Janeiro, New York, 
Buenos Aires, Paris. It presents Darfo’s sober 
thoughts on Latin American literature in gen- 
eral. The tone varies; an article on Ricardo 
Palma is inspired by respect for an admired 
older master, another on Carlos Reyles is 
conceived in a spirit of witty irony, a third, 
on José Marti, betrays the deep emotion at 
the death of the great Cuban. Certain sketches 
of writers who were fellow diplomats—Gam- 
boa, Rodriguez Larreta, Graca Aranha—are 
not critical enough to be worth rereading, nor 
does “E] Brasil intelectual” bear out its title. 
Pan American sponsorship would have been 
justified even more if Darfo’s beautiful article 
on E. A. Poe in Los Raros had been included. 
The dating of the selections is misleading as a 
rule; the bibliography could have been more 
to the point if it had been confined to those 
publications which contain Darfo’s critical 
essays on American themes, from his A. de 
Gilbert (1889) to the Escritos inéditos .. . , ed. 
Mapes (1938). 

Pennsylvania State College GERALD MOosER 


Veca, Lope pg, The Discovery of the New World 
by Christopher Columbus. Translated into 
English prose by Frieda Fligelman. Berke- 
ley: Gillick Press, 1950. Paper. 62 pp. 
Price, $1.75. 

Space is not available here to review this 
work in detail. To particularize at all on the 
translation necessitates limiting the customary 
examination of the original to a single basis: 
the selection of this comedia for an English 
translation. 

El Nuevo Mundo descubierto por Cristébal 
Colén was written in Lope’s early period 
(probably between 1596 and 1603) and first 
published in 1614. It marked the first unsuc- 
cessful effort of the theater to portray a sweep- 
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ing event that was epic rather than dramatic, 
and it is doubtful that Lope, the seasoned 
dramatist, would have done much better; but 
perhaps he wouldn’t have tried. In modern 
times, at least, not even national pride has 
restrained Spaniards from voicing adverse cri- 
ticism of the play. Moratin and Ochoa have 
dealt harshly with it. The latter gives it its 
first modern-day printing in his Tesoro del 
teatro espafiol, vol. II, “como muestra del 
non plus ultra de la osad{a dramatica . . . una 
de las verdaderamente grandes monstruosi- 
dades del teatro espafiol” (p. 584). Menéndez 
Pelayo includes it in the Academy edition of 
Obras de Lope de Vega, IX; his evaluation is 
more discreet and just, being tempered with 
a circumspection absent in Moratin and 
Ochoa. 

So, it is rather curious that El Nuevo Mundo 
has enjoyed a measure of success en lo extran- 
jero denied it in Spain. In the last century 
the double lure of the material itself and the 
association of the names of Lope and Colum- 
bus brought forth translations in German, 
Dutch, Italian, and French. The latter, made 
by Damas-Hinard (who eulogizes Lope’s dra- 
matic execution), saw a second printing in 
1892; in 1897 there was also an annotated 
edition by E. Barry in the E. Merimée series. 
The English translation, then, could be called 
belated; however, motivating its appearance 
there is also the factor of personal sentiment, 
judging from the dedication of this volume. 

In a meager introduction of twenty-four 
lines the translator acknowledges help from 
Damas-Hinard’s translation. She calls atten- 
tion to the three “‘illustrations” (title-page of 
Lope’s Parte IV, Pamplona, 1614, title-page 
and colophon of El Nuevo Mundo), but does 
not state which text was used for the transla- 
tion. One not familiar with Spanish would be 
better served by three pages of material more 
informative and less decorative. One who 
knows Spanish might prefer reproductions of 
solid text. One page could have been used to 
remedy the serious prefatory omission. Some- 
where the reader should have been told that 
the translator passed over many of Lope’s 
lines, added some of her own, and otherwise 
tampered with Lope’s meaning when it hinted 
of sex. 

A total of some seventy lines have been 
dropped here and there, with an occasional 
short speech entirely disappearing in the proc- 
ess. In addition, seventy-four lines (Acad. XI, 
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317a-372b) in Act IIT, scene 3, are expurgated, 
twenty-three (five of them are indelicate) of 
comic repartee at the end of the scene, and 
fifty-one of amorous content (not offensive) 
in the middle. This last omission is quite 
damaging; it not only deprives the reader of 
some of Lope’s best poetry—he is often at his 
best in the poetry of love—but it distorts 
Lope’s dramatic intent with respect to char- 
acter and incident, and impairs the clarity of 
scene 5 and the significance of scene 12. Pre- 
viously, such poetic commonplaces as “en los 
brazos” are either omitted or given a euphe- 
mistic paraphrase. On p. 45, Pinzén is trans- 
lated as saying: “This good Indian is carrying 
a message for me, and in parting he has left 
me two young girls as hostages.’ Delete the 
last two words and you have what Pinzén 
does say. Lope lets us know that all were not 
saints in Columbus’ crew. “It is not within 
the province of the translator to add or sub- 
tract. To remedy, by omission or substitution, 
any improprieties or absurdities which may 
offend good taste, is to misrepresent the poet”’ 
(Hispania, XXXIV, 72), is the dictum of an 
experienced translator, Paul T. Manchester, 
generally subscribed to nowadays. 8. G. Mor- 
ley in the Preface of his excellent translation, 
The Interludes of Cervantes, says “the main 
job of the translator is to convey Cervantes’ 
exact meaning (when he can find it out).” 

When the original text is adhered to, and 
understood, the English rendition is on the 
whole, despite some overstatement, accurate 
and quite readable. Lope’s meaning is not 
always easy to find out, but in a number of 
instances slight effort would have been re- 
quired to find it out. A few such cases follow; 
by giving the English and the original Spanish, 
little comment is necessary. 

P. 3, King of Port. to Columbus: “For I 
should like to believe that you are not an 
intriguer, and that you would not permit your- 
self to play with me.” (Si de engafiar vivir 
sueles,/2Cémo te atreves a m{i?); p. 7, Duke 
of Medinaceli ridiculing C.: “I have never 
seen so gracious a man.” (No he visto tan 
gracioso hombre en mi vida.); p. 9, C.: “I 
must leave this place.” This is not an aside; 
he simply announces that he will leave (Salir 
quiero de aquf.), and at this point there should 
be a st. dir. to indicate his exit. As he leaves, 
& page comments on the self-control that 
Columbus has managed to keep after being 
mocked by the Dukes: “jCon qué gobierno 
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su tema disimula!” It is translated: “With 
such a head you should conceal your plans.”’; 
p. 22, the flavor of Pinzén’s speech is lost by 
rendering “bulas” as “strategems”; p. 26, in 
the first line of Tacuana’s second speech, 
“good-will” should be “love” (voluntad). Ta- 
cuana ends her speech (p. 27) asking, “Does 
my demand displease you?” The translation 
has Dulean responding, “I expected it; my 
offense deserves your conduct; why should 
I complain?” He actually says: “Yes, because 
my forcing you to come with me was just 
payment for the wrong done to me.” (Mal; / 
Siendo recompensa igual / Tu fuerza de mis 
ofensas.); p. 31, Aute: “‘. .. more will come on 
land than will run for the water.” (Que mds 
andar4 en la tierra / Quien corre bien por el 
agua.); p. 34, C.: “Take this; don’t run away.” 
should be “Hold her; she is running away.” 
(Tenla, que huye.); p. 36, Aute: “At first I 
thought it was...” (Antes pienso que es. . .), 
meaning “On the contrary I think it is. ..”; 
p. 43, T.: “You will no longer see the sunlight, 
so far will stretch his mantle.” (No ve mas el 
claro sol / En cuanto extiende su manto.) 
The subject of “ve” is “sol.”; p. 50, T.: 
“,. and the king of Spain, hearing that you 
do not support the church, would grieve ex- 
ceedingly to learn what the Western Ocean 
bathes.” (Y sabiendo el rey de Espqfia / Que 
no acudis a la fe, / Deshar& cuanto se ve / 
Que el mar Occidente bajfia.); pp. 53, 55, 
“vulgo” twice rendered “vulgar”; p. 60, “‘en- 
ters from the road” (entra, de camino,); and 
why not Catholic Sovereigns or Monarchs 
instead of “Catholic Rulers” (Reyes Caté- 
licos)? 

Ohio State University Ramon RozzeE.u 
Hispanic INsTIruTe IN THE UNITED SrarTes. 

Antonio Machado. (1875-1939). Vida y 

Obra. Bibliografia. Antologia. Obra Inédita. 

New York, 1951. 212 pp. 

El Hispanic Institute edita especialmente 
en este volumen los escritos que relativos a 
Antonio Machado habfan aparecido en la 
Revista Hispdnica Moderna (Afio XV. Enero- 
Diciembre 1949. Nums. 1-4). A manera de 
prélogo, y con el epigrafe de “Antonio Ma- 
chado, poeta predilecto,” se reproduce el cer- 
tero juicio crftico que sobre é] escribié Federico 
de Onfs en su Antologia (Madrid, 1934). Re- 
cuerda ahora De Onfs que le dedicé este libro 
y dice: “Destacar asi su nombre entre todos 
los demds no implicaba la afirmacién de la 
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superioridad absoluta de Machado sobre todos 
los poetas de la época, entre los que se en- 
cuentran algunos, como él, de los mds grandes 
de la poesia espafiola de todos los tiempos; 
pero si significaba una preferencia personal, 
el hecho de ser el que sentfa mds cerca de mf.” 
Somos muchos los que acompafiamos a De 
Onis en esta predileccién por el poeta, y aun 
por el hombre que pudo decir de sf, con noble 
sinceridad: “soy, en el buen sentido de la 
palabra, bueno.” 

La primera parte del estudio sobre su vida 
y obra, escrito por Gabriel Pradal, que se 
incluye en el libro, trata de “el hombre.” 
Es una biografia muy completa y penetrante 
en la que se recogen, con devocién cordial, 
todos los datos conocidos. Causan profunda 
impresién las pdginas iniciales donde se relata 
la dolorosa existencia del poeta en sus tltimas 
semanas, agobiado por una amargura que se 
hace mds honda al cruzar la frontera con 
Francia, el dfa 28 de enero de 1939... sin 
esperanzas de retorno. No me extrafia que 
se agotaran las pocas energias fisicas de Ma- 
chado ante la tragedia que originaba el éxodo 
de medio millén de espafioles que hufamos— 
yo pasé también por allf cinco dias después— 
de nuestra amada tierra de Espafia. No habfa 
pasado todavia un mes en la noble nacién 
vecina cuando se cumplié, el 22 de febrero, 
en el pueblecito de Collioure, frente al mar, 
el conocido vaticinio: 


Y cuando llegue el dia del dltimo viaje 

y esté al partir la nave que nunca ha de tornar, 
me encontraréis a bordo, ligero de equipaje, 
casi desnudo, como los hijos de la mar. 


Sigue luego la biograffa de Machado: su 
infancia; Sevilla; su educacién en Madrid, 
estudiando en la Institucién Libre de En- 
sefianza, que regia Giner; su primer viaje a 
Paris; su labor docente en Soria; Castilla; 
su dicha matrimonial truncada por la viudez; 
Leonor; su traslado a Baeza y luego a Segovia; 
Castilla otra vez; la instauracién de la Repi- 
blica; la cétedra en un Instituto de Madrid. 
(Se refiere también el bidédgrafo a un secreto 
amor del poeta—{Guiomar?—, ya en su ma- 
durez, del que se tiene confusa noticia por 
la publicacién de algunos fragmentos de cartas 
dirigidas por él a una desconocida dama, cuya 
identidad parece que han averiguado ya quie- 
nes a ello se dedicaron). La guerra después: 
Madrid, Valencia, Barcelona; y la muerte por 
fin, en el exilio. 
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En la segunda parte estudia Pradal la obra 
de Machado: la poesia honda, subjetiva, de 
Soledades; la recia evocacién de la tierra y de 
los hombres en Campos de Castilla; la variedad 
temAtica de las Nuevas Canciones; la filosofia, 
a la vez humoristica y profunda, de Abel 
Martin y Juan de Mairena; |a colaboracién 
teatral con su hermano Manuel; el sentido 
fundamental de su ideologia; su doctrina po- 
lftica ante la situacién de Espafia. Es en con- 
junto un anidlisis completo y sutil, realizado 
con notorio acierto. 

Sigue a continuacién en el volumen una 
extensa bibliografia referente a Machado, di- 
rigida por el notable escritor hispanoamericano 
Rafael Heliodoro Valle. No es, segtin dice su 
autor, un trabajo completo, pero evidente- 
mente ha de reputarse importantisimo. 

Completan el libro una antologfa, selec- 
cionada con gran competencia, de la produc- 
cién en verso y prosa de Antonio Machado, 
y una obra suya, interesantisima, inédita hasta 
ahora: el proyecto de discurso para su recep- 
cién en la Academia Espafiola, que dejé in- 
completo. 

El Instituto Hispdnico, que responde 
siempre a su destacada significacién, ha querido 
dedicar con este libro un homenaje de valor 
permanente al inmenso poeta espafiol que fué 
en su vida ejemplar siempre fiel a sf mismo y 
al espfritu germinal de la generacién literaria 
de 1898. 
University of Towa JERONIMO MALLO 
Rey, Aacapiro, editor, Castigos e documentos 

para bien vivir ordenados por el rey don 

Sancho IV. (Indiana University Publica- 

tions. Humanities Series No. 24.) Bloom- 

ington: Indiana University Press, 1952. 

Paper. 229 pp. $3.50. 

The medieval didactic treatise, Castigos e 
documentos, prepared by Sancho IV in 1292-93 
for the edification and guidance of his six-year 
old son, Fernando, now appears for the first 
time in a critical edition based on four com- 
plete manuscripts (A, B, C, and E) and limited 
fragments of another (S). Up to now the only 
edition available was that of Pascual Gayan- 
gos, based on a late manuscript (A, XVth 
century) that shows extensive interpolations 
of the Spanish version of Egidio Romano’s 
De regimine principum. Gayangos used another 
manuscript (B) to supply omissions in his 
basic version. This edition, unsatisfactory both 
in conception and in execution, served as the 
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basis for the arguments presented in 1906 by 
Paul Groussac against the attribution of the 
work to Sancho el Bravo. Groussac’s erudition 
provided more heat than light for the problem, 
since his ulterior motive in writing was to 
belittle Spanish erudition. 

Professor Rey’s definitive edition puts the 
finishing touches to the complete denial of 
Groussac’s bilious and ill-tempered attacks. 
Others, like the late Antonio G. Solalinde in 
his article on the date of perro, had already 
effected serious breaches in the Groussac line. 
The facts concerning this medieval treatise 
seem now to be well established. The work was 
composed with the active intervention of 
Sancho IV, who deserves to be known as its 
author in the same sense that his father, 
Alfonso X, el Sabio, is known as the author of 
the great works done during his reign and with 
his active intervention. Of the four manu- 
scripts available, the Escorial version (E) is 
the oldest. Where it is incomplete, other ver- 
sions supply the missing material. The four 
manuscripts and the fragment form two well- 
defined families, AE and BCS. 

Professor Rey’s definitive edition contains 
the text of manuscript E with variants of 
other manuscripts, especially C, given in the 
footnotes. In his introduction the editor dis- 
cusses such aspects of his text as the title, 
the manuscripts, the author and date, and 
the sources. The latter are principally such 
Alphonsine works as the Primera Crénica and 
the Siete Partidas, the Bocados de Oro, Egidio 
Romano’s De regimine principum, and pos- 
sibly Pedro Alfonso’s Disciplina clericalis. 
There is a glossary of uncommon words, and 
five photographic reproductions give sample 
pages from four manuscripts. 

The text, whose fifty chapters are directly 
addressed to “Mio fijo,” the young Prince 
Fernando, deals with advice concerning how 
to live properly. It contains, for example, 
admonitions concerning religious duties, choice 
of friends, duties of vassals to their lords, the 
virtues of truth, patience, and equanimity, 
and warnings concerning reprehensible con- 
duct. 

This edition is carefully done in every way. 
Both the editor and the publisher are to be 
congratulated for providing us with a trust- 
worthy and reasonably priced edition of an 
important work of the Spanish Middle Ages. 

LawRENcE B. KrippLE 


University of Michigan 
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Torete, Jos& Manuge., A Working Bibliog- 
raphy of Latin American Literature. Gaines- 
ville: Univ. of Florida Press, 1952. v, 162 


pp. 

This bibliography, published as Series I, 
vol. 12, of the Inter-American Bibliographical 
and Library Association, is a modest, mimeo- 
graphed edition, dedicated to the American 
librarian. It lists general background works, 
then literary works by countries and genres, 
and translations. It has an index of authors 
and editors and, though there are occasional 
misprints and omissions, it should prove its 
usefulness to the librarian without other ac- 
cess to critical information on the field. 

The Choate School Donatp D. Watsx# 


Boyp, Mark F., Hate G. Surrs, and Jonn 
W. Grirrin, Here They Once Stood. Gaines- 
ville: University of Florida Press, 1951. xvii, 
189 pp. $3.75. 

Bearing as an illuminating sub-title The 
Tragic End of the Apalachee Missions, this 
beautifully printed and handsomely bound 
book fills a decided lacuna in the historical 
and archeological materials available concern- 
ing the Spanish missions of Florida. It is the 
combined work of an historian and two arche- 
ologists, and their labors in the two closely- 
allied fields combine to present as accurate a 
picture as can probably be had of the missions 
of Florida. 

In his Preface the Rev. Charles W. Spell- 
man tells us that the book “focuses our atten- 
tion upon the most crucial years of that era”; 
the years are 1693-1708, those of the greatest 
historical interest. 

The book is divided into three sections. 
The first of the three is Mark Boyd’s “Fort 
San Luis” (pp. 1-104); his introduction (pp. 
1-19) gives the historical background of the 
missions and the fort, and is supplemented 
by seventy-six pages of documents (translated) 
and eight of notes. This section is doubtless 
the most important and the most interesting 
for the average reader. 

Two sections on archeological investigations 
follow: Hale G. Smith’s “A Spanish Mission 
Site in Jefferson County, Florida” (pp. 107- 
136), and John W. Griffin’s “Excavations at 
the Site of San Luis” (pp. 139-160). Both 
are highly detailed and reveal the care with 
which these sites have been investigated. They 
are of prime im to the archeologist. 

An appendix (pp. 163-177) contains “Leon- 
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Jefferson Ceramic Types,” by Mr. Smith, and 
“Trait List of Two Spanish Sites of the Mis- 
sion Period,” by Mr. Griffin and Mr. Smith. 
A bibliography (pp. 179-182) and an index 
(pp. 183-189) add to the usefulness of the 
book, and the twelve handsome plates that 
close it are of great value to our understanding 
and appreciation of the research lying behind 
this volume. It deserves a place in every li- 
brary and makes a much-needed contribution 
to our knowledge of the Spanish regime in 
Florida. 

WituiaM Marton MILLER 
Miami University 


Trapier, Evizapera Du Gu&, Ribera. New 
York: The Hispanic Society of America, 
1952. xii, 306 pp. 177 photographs. $9.00. 
Miss Trapier presents an authoritative and 

elaborately documented story, in the telling 

of which all traces of labor have been removed. 

José de Ribera spent most of his life in Italy, 

where he was known as Lo Spagnoletto. But de- 

spite his long residence abroad, he was thor- 
oughly Spanish and he gave a character- 
istically Spanish accent to all his painting. 

He exerted a considerable influence on the 

baroque style of seventeenth-century painting 

in Spain and Italy and he is rightly thought 
of as one of Spain’s great painters. 

Miss Trapier says of his work: “Mass and 
bulk interested him more than line, for he is 
typically baroque. While borrowing to some 
extent from the Italians, he always retained his 
distinctive technique ... Less dynamic than 
other tenebrosi, he seldom depicted figures in 
violent attitudes or in rapid motion. Action 
takes place, in a large number of his canvases, 
in an atmosphere of tranquil repose, figures 
often appearing static but never lifeless or 
wooden. Sincere realism saved him from over- 
dramatic treatment of his subject, and he 
placed special emphasis upon the value of 
human dignity, possibly because of his Span- 
ish heritage. Depending almost entirely upon 
the model, he, like VelAzquez, rarely called 
upon his imagination.” 

Ribera was deserving of a definitive study 
in English, happily supplied by the present 
volume, which has been prepared with the 
scholarly distinction and published with the 
luxurious perfection that have become a stand- 
ard for the art monographs of the Hispanic 
Society. 


The Choate School Donatp D. WaLsH 
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KarseENn, Sonya, Guillermo Valencia, Colom- 
bian Poet. New York: The Hispanic Insti- 
tute, 1951. Illustrated. 269 pp. 

This study is more comprehensive than the 
average dissertation. It is really a work of de- 
votion rather than mere scholarship. The 
author started active investigation of her 
subject in 1941 at the suggestion of Professor 
Federico de Onis of Columbia University. It 
was a natural one for her, as she had previously 
lived in Bogoté and knew many people who 
were later to give her valuable aid in her 
search for literary material. 

She begins her book by summarizing the 
long literary history of Colombia before the 
birth of Guillermo Valencia. Then follows an 
interesting account of the Valencia family in 
which she rightly emphasizes the brilliance 
and the success of Don Joaquin Valencia y Qui- 
jana, the poet’s father. At one point, perhaps 
a trifle naively, she states: ‘Guillermo Valencia 
grew up in a literary environment and it is 
therefore no accident that he became one of 
the foremost poets of Latin America” (p. 21). 

Probably the most valuable contribution of 
this study is the author’s analysis of Guillermo 
Valencia’s style, which is dealt with in great 
detail, with numerous citations from Valencia’s 
poems. Valencia’s popularity was soundly es- 
tablished at an early date, and many years 
later showed no apparent decline. When the 
newspaper El Espectador in 1941 took a poll 
of its readers on various matters, forty-six per 
cent of these voted Guillermo Valencia their 
favorite poet as against about nine per cent 
for his nearest competitor. 

Dr. Karsen considers the poem Anarkos 
“the most realistic that Valencia has written,” 
differing from most of his work because it is 
neither Parnassian nor Symbolist in style. In 
certain passages Anarkos resembles the great 
epic poems of the Middle Ages, the worker 
replacing the warrior hero. In fine, ““Anarkos 
is Valencia’s most powerful poem, and, be- 
cause of its theme, is unique in Spanish Ameri- 
can poetry” (p. 115). 

One of the last chapters of the study empha- 
sizes the poet’s patriotism and his veneration 
of the memory of Simén Bolfvar. Valencia was 
a great orator as well as poet, and he found 
in Bolfvar the perfect subject. 

Dr. Karsen’s conclusion (pp. 229-232) 
points out the fact that most critics did not 
consider Valencia particularly original. For 
them he was a “poeta objetivo, a retérico, an 
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alejandrino, a European, and last of all a 
poeta universal.” She agrees that all the liter- 
ary tendencies of the nineteenth century from 
the Romantic to the Symbolist movement are 
echoed in Valencia’s poetry, but “he integrates 
them in a highly personal way.” Strong is the 
“classic plasticity” of his work. There is also 
a “clarity of expression” not found in the 
Symbolist ‘“‘modernistas.”’ Last and most im- 
portant of all, Valencia was a passionate 
Colombian from Popaydn, and this he re- 
mained in spite of his deep interest in other 
literatures and the numerous translations 
which he made from German, English, and 
French authors. 

There are some excellent illustrations to- 
ward the end of the book, and there is a re- 
production of several pages of Valencia’s hand- 
writing. Most valuable to specialists will be 
the comprehensive bibliography of 37 pages, 
enough to satisfy the most demanding. Few 
poets have been lucky enough to find so 
faithful a chronicler. 


Georgetown College Witrrep A. BEARDSLEY 


DrnaMarca, Satvapor, Estudio del “Arauco 
Domado”’ de Pedro de Orta. (Hispanic Insti- 
tute in the United States.) Santiago de 
Chile: Imprenta Universitaria, 1952. Paper. 
252 pp. 

Arauco Domado, by Pedro de Ojfia, pub- 
lished in Lima in 1596, ranks among the best, 
in poetic excellence, epic qualities, and his- 
torical importance, of the many rhymed chron- 
icles patterned after La Araucana. Erudite 
studies of Ercilla’s masterpiece have brought 
together a wealth of literary and historical 
criticism on the literature pertaining to the 
Araucan wars; and a definitive edition of 
La Araucana, under the editorship of José 
Toribio Medina, published in Santiago, 
1910-18, has set an excellent pattern for 
scholarly studies of Ibero-American epic litera- 
ture. Salvador Dinamarca, following Medina’s 
technique in collecting data on the life and 
literary works of de Offa, establishing sources 
of the historical account, and examining the 
details of language, versification and subject 
matter, has prepared a volume which may well 
serve as the first in a series of studies of 
Arauco Domado. 

Sr. Dinamarca presents a concise biography 
of the poet, documents errors, omissions, and 
additions found in the six editions of the epic, 
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establishes the authenticity of the finished 
work and evaluates the conflicting records. 
Searching with a fine comb, he points out the 
misquotation of a date or a misplaced tilde. 
He finds that 66 of the Spaniards mentioned 
by Ercilla are included among the 112 listed 
by de Ojia in the account of the expedition to 
Chile, and discovers 27 of La Araucana In- 
dians among the 73 appearing in Arauco 
Domado. These figures are broken down into 
smaller classifications. 

A minute and detailed study is made of the 
poet’s use of words, the spelling and pronun- 
ciation, the number and gender of nouns, 
strange verb forms, and intricacies of syllabi- 
cation and rhyme, citing illustrations and the 
number of repetitions of the varied forms. 
Disclaiming imitation by de Ofia of Ercilla’s 
style, and revealing many deviations from the 
account as given in La Araucana, Sr. Dina- 
marca shows the differences to be found in 
the character protrayals of Spanish heroes 
and Araucanian Indians. He points out de 
Ojfia’s glorification of Garcia Hurtado de Men- 
doza and justification of the mutilation of 
Galvarino, so severely censored by Ercilla. 
He explodes the myth that the Indian char- 
acters of Arauco Domado, even though they 
may have appeared in La Araucana, are his- 
torical characters. 

De Ojfia’s historical sources and the models 
for his literary forms are reviewed. Compari- 
sons of the two poems show a varied treat- 
ment of geography, dress, food, and customs 
of the Indians, their weapons and manner of 
warfare, witchcraft, superstitions, demons, and 
apparitions. The stylistic observations are 
limited to a counting of types of words and 
forms in 500 lines which were studied in de- 
tail, to establish the fact that de Ofia possessed 
a rich vocabulary and a facility in the use of 
figures of speech, paraphrase and subtle ex- 
pression. 

The criticism scattered through the dis- 
sertation of the erudite findings of illustrious 
scholars such as Medina is a pedantic search 
for trivialities, of interest perhaps to the 
hairsplitter but of little literary value. The 
criticism of Arauco Tamed, the only transla- 
tion into English or any language, is of the 
same nature. Sr. Dinamarca counts the noses 
of Araucans in both epics, stuffs his thesis 
with statistical listings of technical words, 
regretting the translators’ failure to use criti- 
cal foot-notes in the reproduction of an epic 
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poem, and limits his estimate of the transla- 
tion to two reviews, one of which was un- 
favorable, when the bulk of the reviews which 
were available were favorable. After batten- 
ing on the research of Medina, he has the 
temerity to aim his usual pinpricks at his 
illustrious predecessor, to whom he respect- 
fully crooked the knee in his preface. Is it still 
a doctoral preoccupation to count the hairs 
on the wart of Cleopatra’s big toe? 

Now that the first volume of a definitive 
study of Arauco Domado has established the 
historical record and the mechanics of de 
Ojia’s hendecasyllables, it is hoped that some 
literary scholar will add a second volume, a 
literary appreciation of the poetic excellence, 
the humanistic values, and the aesthetic and 
creative aspirations of the great versifier and 
heir of the humanistic tradition. 

Vanderbilt Unwwersity P. T. MANCHESTER 


GrisMER, Raymonp L. and Mary B. Mac- 
Dona.p, editors, El tesoro enterrado y otros 
cuentos. Adapted from the Spanish of Alberto 
Edwards. New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1952. Illustrated. xxvii, 205 pp. (44 pp. 
vocab.). $2.00. 

This collection of Chilean detective stories 
is well-suited to second-year classes. Con- 
nected loosely by the central character, a kind 
of South American Sherlock Holmes, the tales 
are full of suspense, interest, and Chilean local 
color. Following tried-and-true formulae for 
detective stories, these tales should catch and 
hold the interest of all but the most dyed-in- 
the-wool amateur and critic of the genre. El 
tesoro enterrado is quite reminiscent of Poe’s 
The Gold-bug with the same cryptic treasure 
map and directions. El secuestro del candidato, 
Los enemigos misteriosos, and El robo de la 
némina lean heavily, as does El tesoro enterrado, 
upon the marvelous deductive powers of Ra- 
mén Dfaz, the detective, but suffer in no way 
on this account. Up to the end all are suspen- 
sive and there is a surprise at the close of each. 

The stories are divided into partes, each of 
which averages five pages—an ideal quantity 
of reading for a daily assignment. With each 
parte are four exercises differing as to type 
from chapter to chapter and comprehending 
most of the successful varieties—multiple- 
choice, completion, questions in Spanish, sen- 
tences in English, true-false choices. 

There is an end vocabulary of some 1500 
words and idioms that includes the first 500 


of Keniston’s A Standard List of Words and 
Idioms. At the foot of each page of the text 
appear words found on the page. A section 
entitled “Suggestions for Vocabulary Build- 
ing” can be of very definite assistance to stu- 
dents who will study it. 

This reviewer feels that the authors have 
produced in El tesoro enterrado y otros cuentos 
a reader that will please and satisfy both 
teachers and students. 

University of North Carolina Joun E Keer. 


Ucarte, Francisco, Espafia y su Cwiliza- 
cién, New York: Odyssey Press, 1952. 302 
pp. $2.50. 

The Odyssey Press should be congratulated 
for its interest in publishing readers which at- 
tempt to do more than just to present inane 
material. Professor Ugarte’s text attempts to 
elevate the reading material of intermediate 
classes to a level of dignity. So often in these 
classes there is a superabundance of mediocre 
material of little cultural significance or literary 
value. At least in this book, the student will 
face some factual and interpretative material 
which will be thought-provoking. 

Perhaps the faults of this book—one of 
which is the inclusion of vague generalities re- 
lating to the Spanish way of life—are almost 
inevitable in a text which seeks to encompass 
the political and cultural history of Spain in 
some 221 pages which also include notes and 
exercises. Professor Ugarte’s constant re- 
minder that the Spanish people are individu- 
alists—a popular notion—seems to give the 
wrong impression of the spiritual unity of 
Spain. If they were individualists, how would 
they have joined in attaining great collective 
achievements such as the reconquest of the 
peninsula and the conquest of America? How 
could there have existed ideals and the con- 
cepts of ideal men in various periods if each 
Spaniard were a non-conformist? It is regret- 
table that the author did not see fit to give 
more attention to personalismo, which, as 
Amé rico Castro has clearly shown in his monu- 
mental Espafia en su Historia, is a more typical 
and inherent characteristic of the Spaniard 
than so-called individualism. 

The author’s intent “to avoid Anglicisms”’ is 
well carried out. However, on page 153, where 
it is stated that “La poesia de Unamuno tiene 
muy poco de melodfa ni retérica, y mucho de 
metafisica,”” obviously, 0 should be used in- 
stead of ni. On page 42, for the sake of eu- 
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phony, the following sentence “‘y el niimero de 
pequefios propietarios era muy pequefio” 
might have read “‘y el nimero de pequefios pro- 
pietarios era muy escaso” or “eran pocos los 
pequefios propietarios.” This, however, is an 
exception. For the most part, the author has 
displayed excellent taste in style. 

There is no doubt that on the whole, the 
book is a welcome contribution to the wealth 
of Spanish texts already in existence. It is at- 
tractively bound and contains a number of in- 
teresting illustrations. Some may argue about 
the merits of the classification. Instead of inte- 
grating all facets of cultural life, the book 
treats of Art, Literature, and History in sep- 
arate chapters. 

University of Cincinnati Rospert KirsNER 


ArcinreGAs, GERMAN, The State of Latin 
America. New York: Knopf, 1952. xvi, 416 
pp. $4.50. 

Books like this are few and far between and 
seldom become best sellers. More the pity, be- 
cause what German Arciniegas has written 
could greatly increase our understanding of the 
basic problems of Latin America and affect our 
relations with that area and the rest of the 
world. For anyone who has been even slightly 
at a loss to interpret postwar developments in 
Latin America—and especially for those of us 
who teach Latin American subjects—this book 
should be required reading. It will come as a 
shock to many Americans, for instance, to 
learn that sixteen of our twenty southern 
neighbors are ruled today by some form of 
dictatorship, and that even in traditionally 
democratic nations such as Colombia, the peo- 
ple no longer have a voice in their government. 
As Sefior Arciniegas puts it: “At this very mo- 
ment it [Latin America] is the scene of a life- 
and-death struggle between the forces of to- 
talitarianism and those opposing it, but the 
details of this struggle remain, for the most part, 
unknown. ... The outside world proceeds on 
the assumption that Latin America’s political 
development is so rudimentary, its spirit of 
anarchy so widespread, that strong-man rule is 
its only possible form of government” (p. xii). 

The entire book is conclusive evidence of 
how hasty and unfounded these assumptions 
are. For the truth is that Latin America is 
growing physically and maturing socially and 
politically at a rate which invalidates much of 
our traditional, complacent attitude toward 
the region. Its cities are booming, its economy 
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expanding, its masses are acquiring wider edu- 
cation, and its peoples are becoming conscious 
of their new world réle. The author sees the 
average Latin American as a frustrated person 
who has begun to realize that his demagogues 
have not made good their promises of democ- 
racy and a higher standard of living. He has 
not made up his mind to ape our “American 
way of life” nor is he to be enticed by Russian 
communism. Rather is he searching for some 
indigenous form of culture with a government 
based on human dignity and justice. This will 
be a difficult goal to achieve, to be sure. But 
Sefior Arciniegas is an idealist: like Lincoln, he 
puts his faith in the people. 

The chapters devoted to each country follow 
the same general form: a succinct background 
sketch of the political and social history of the 
nation is followed by a fuller treatment of re- 
cent—and especially postwar—developments. 
There are numerous references to writers, lead- 
ers of thought, and significant ideological cur- 
rents. Argentina under Perén receives the full- 
est treatment, and there are some revealing 
sidelights on Juan and Evita. There is a mov- 
ing account of how democracy was destroyed 
in Colombia and a long chapter on Mexico, 
with an excellent analysis of the course fol- 
lowed by the Revolution. Chapter XVII ex- 
plains clearly the share of the military in 
contributing to the political instability of Latin 
America and points up the danger of our 
present policy, which in many cases has sup- 
plied arms to dictators who use them to thwart 
efforts toward democratic government. Indeed, 
there is so much contained in the 393 pages of 
text—and so much more implied—that the 
reader must agree with the author that in 
many places “materials for a whole book have 
had to be compressed into a few pages’ (p. 
vii). Appendix A, pp. 397-410, a chronological 
guide to events in Latin America since 1930, 
will be welcomed as an especially valuable 
ready-reference source. 

Printed in large, clear type, with an attrac- 
tive and colorful dust-jacket, the book is a 
credit to the publishers. Typographical errors 
are at a minimum and we would call attention 
only to the following points: p. 151, 1. 4, reads 
“... January 29, 1950” instead of “. . . 1949”; 
p. 276, 1. 15-16, call El Salvador “the most 
densely populated country in Latin America,” 
while on p. 308, 1. 19-20, Haiti is described as 
“the most densely populated region of Latin 
America”; on p. 356, 1. 12, it is stated that 
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Guatemala had three presidents who ruled for 
sixty-two years but the actual figure, as stated 
previously on p. 291, 1. 6, is seventy-two years. 

Rosert G. Mean, Jr. 
University of Connecticut 


Espinosa, AURELIO M., Jr., El espafiol de hoy. 
New York: The Dryden Press, 1952. 200 pp. 
$2.25. 

This excellent text is designed to correct the 
trend toward the teaching of an over-simpli- 
fied, basic Spanish by providing the student 
who has acquired a fundamental knowledge of 
grammar with representative texts in Spanish, 
and exercises stressing syntax and idiomatic 
usage. As the author suggests, there are few 
texts available which emphasize composition 
and conversation beyond the elementary level, 
and this book should be helpful in making that 
considerable leap from the beginning grammar 
book, or the review grammar, to Spanish as a 
living language, or, as the author puts it, “as 
a medium of everyday communication.” 

The texts, printed “‘without any attempt at 
simplification,” consist of five stories, two by 
Argentinians (Cancela, Loncdn), three by 
Spaniards (Julia Maura, Entrambasaguas, 
Aguado), and a one-act farce by Benavente. 
These are divided into twenty-one lessons, 
each followed by a set of exercises, with three 
additional review exercises. 

The exercises contain questions on the text, 
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verb drill, grammar review, some completion 
exercises, and English sentences to be trans- 
lated. The review exercises, covering several 
lessons, are of a similar nature, but also include 
themes on which questions are to be formu- 
lated by the students. All instructions, includ- 
ing grammar explanations, are in Spanish. In 
his preface, the author gives helpful sugges- 
tions for using his text. 

The book is carefully edited and prepared, 
with footnotes to the texts, excellent exercises, 
an accurate vocabulary, and an index of gram- 
mar points and of a very few words difficult for 
the English-speaking student. It is most at- 
tractively presented, and I found only three 
misprints. 

Some teachers may regret the omission of an 
English-Spanish vocabulary. The student— 
and the teacher!—will have to study the texts 
very thoroughly indeed if he is not to be puz- 
zled occasionally by an English word or ex- 
pression to be translated. I have no quarrel 
with Professor Espinosa’s translations, but all 
translation is necessarily arbitrary. Perhaps, 
in view of his objective, the author is right in 
insisting that the student solve these difficul- 
ties for himself, even at the cost of some detec- 
tive work, but an English-Spanish vocabulary 
would, I believe, facilitate the book’s use as 
early as the third semester. In any case, this is 
a solid contribution to the textbook field. 
New York University Louise 8. BLaNco 








